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Sn his semi-autobiographical book Der Fragebogen (The Questionnaire), a 
defiant retort to the interrogations suffered by ordinary Germans after WWII, 
Ernst von Salomon (1902-1972) recalls one of the formative influences in his 
life; 

“I went to Othmar Spann’s next lecture, in the largest of the University’s 
lecture halls, and found a seat on a bench much carved by penknives. On my 
one side sat a general wearing the uniform of the Austrian Army, on my other 
a girl in Bohemian clothes. From the very first moment I was enthralled. Spann, 
who was greeted by a deafening, thunderous ovation, was lecturing on social 
economy. [...] I cannot deny that I derived an indescribable pleasure from 
watching him at work. He would produce the major theories of social economy 
like Father Christmas taking so many bright and pretty balloons from his toy 
sack: he would blow them up so that they floated, round and handsome, until it 
seemed that at any moment a friendly updraught would carry the elegant things 
towards the ceiling: but no: with a prick of his own sharp theory he would burst 
them, and with a sad squeak and a pfff noise they would slowly collapse until 
nothing was left save a little, ugly, shrivelled piece of damp rubber: and this 
Spann would disdainfully push aside with his toe.””| 

Salomon himself was a popular writer, a veteran member of the Freikorps 
units established by returning German soldiers after WWI. These roaming 
bands of armed veterans were instrumental in preventing a full-blown 
communist revolution in the early days of the unstable Weimar Republic but 
for the most part were rebels without a cause. Those like Salomon who sought 
a cause in the shattered nation they returned to, found it in the Conservative 
Revolution’, an intellectual movement seeking to entirely redefine German 
politics and society. While much divided the members of this loose 
agglomeration of academics, publicists, activists and poets, they were united by 
all that they rejected: liberalism, democracy, the post-war settlement, capitalism 
and communism in equal measure, the decline of heroic, aesthetic and spiritual 
values. For a crippled nation, they prescribed a return to the vital essence which 
had guided the Teutonic peoples in centuries passed. 


1 Salomon, E. (1955). Der Fragebogen (The Questionnaire). Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
p.92. 

2 For a complete history of the Conservative Revolution, we recommend Mohler, A. (2018). 
The Conservative Revolution in Germany, 1918-1932. Whitefish, MT: Radix. 
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n politics and occasional militancy of the 7 
ee failed to overturn the Weimar Republic before 4, ns 
NSDAP secured absolute control of the eee ee in 19333 an 
purged them from public life. Nevertheless, their writings have at 
consideration of many within and beyond the German-speaking worlds the 
end of the Second World War. Not only do they represent a historical Sits 
a path not travelled, a Germany that might have been, but the critiques, sity 
aimed at Weimar society remain applicable to the whole of Europe to <4 they 
Salomon was certainly not the only such Revolutionary who Would have : “ 
out Othmar Spann as being one of the exemplars of this treng in Ge leg 
thought.* 

Born October 1*', 1878, in the Altmannsdorf suburb of Vienna, then 
capital of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Othmar Spann was the second a ; g 
a businessman, Josef Spann, and his wife Wilhelmine who came from a militar 
family. He was still relatively young when his mother died Prematurely, ang a 
father’s paper factory went bankrupt. These difficult economic years through 
which he struggled with his older and younger sisters, Hermine and Adele, an 
likely what sparked the young Othmar’s interest in economics, Particularly a 
which related to family life. 


A gifted student, he enrolled at the prestigious Universit 
1898, studying philosophy. It is worth noting that at this time, 
not quite broken through as its own discipline and was still considered a branch 
of philosophy or political science. Spann would go on to further studies at 
universities in Bern and Zurich in Switzerland. While at the latter, he suffered 
an injury to the base of his skull, something which caused temporary bouts of 
paralysis that he suffered for the rest of his life, Firmly decided upon an 
academic career, he achieved his doctorate in political science from the 
University of Tiibingen, Germany in 1903 and set out to make a name for 
himself. He got a job with the Centrale fiir Private Fiirsorge (Centre for Private 
Welfare) in Frankfurt, carrying out research on illegitimacy, its causes and 
effects, which he published several technical works on between 1904 and 1907. 
He soon became the leading authority on the subject in the German-speaking 
world. In addition to assisting in the creation of a new Austrian census, he also 


Yy of Vienna in 
economics haq 


ee 


3 The Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (Nazi Party) established totalitarian 
rule in Germany following the Reichstag’s Passing of the enabling act on March 23% which 
gave Hitler untrammelled executive power, 

4 There are two in-depth biographical accou 
activities, both of which, while often hostile, were invaluable in putting together this 
introduction. The first: Haag, J. (1966). Othmar Spann and the Ideology of the Austrian 
Corporate State. Master’s Thesis (Rice University). The second: Wasserman, J. (2014). Black 


Vienna: The Radical Right in the Red City, 1918-1938. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
pp.74-105. 
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helped found the Dresden-based journal Kritische Bldtter fiir die Gesamten 
Sozialwissenschaften (Critical sheets for the Entire Social Sciences) with Hanns 
Dom (1878-1934). This collaboration was pivotal for the young graduate, as 
his future wife was at that time married to his business partner. 


Erika Rheinsch (1880-1967) had been born to a royal Bavarian railway 
engineer in Trennfeld near Bayern. She had married Dorn, a well-educated 
publicist, in 1902. It is likely that a mutual interest in women’s liberation 
brought them together, but the marriage was not a happy one. While visiting 
her husband’s offices, she met Othmar, and over the course of a few months the 
two fell in love. Erika divorced Dorn in 1906, while he himself had fallen for 
one of her friends. That same year, she became Erika Spann-Rheinsch at a 
ceremony in Dover, England.° It was to presage a life of extensive travel for the 
husband and wife. Their first son, Adalbert, was born in 1907 in Hessen, their 
second, Rafael, two years later in Bayern. With a settled family life, it was at 
this time that Spann could begin teaching. 


He took up his first professorship at the German Technical University of 
Brno (then Briinn) in the Czech lands. Having had a thesis approved by the 
university, he could begin charging students for courses, initially as an 
associate, but by 1911 as a full professor. His first textbook, Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft (Economy and Society) had been an instant success in 1907, but it 
was the 1911 release of Die Haupttheorien der Volkswirtschaftslehre. 
(published in English as Types of Economic Theory) that saw Spann reap a 
large financial windfall, the general student guide to economics seeing twenty- 
eight editions before 1920. When the First World War broke out in 1914, he 
served as a first lieutenant of the reserves in the Austro-Hungarian army, seeing 
action on the Eastern Front. He was injured in Lviv (then Lemberg) that same 
year and saw out the rest of the war guarding Russian POWs and advising the 
war ministry in Vienna on economic matters. Then, in 1918, the unthinkable 
happened. Germany and Austria surrendered, and the empire in which Spann 
had grown up, dissolved. Austria became a landlocked rump state, while ethnic 
Germans in its former territories found themselves bereft of their once 
privileged status and outnumbered by hostile majorities. Such was the case in 
the Czech lands. When Spann returned to Brno, it was a very different place, 
and the disgruntled professor developed a strong antipathy towards the Czechs, 
now widely viewed as emboldened oppressors of the German population. This 
antipathy did him no favours. After slighting the leading Czech statesman, 
Tomas Garrigue Masaryk (1850-1937) in one of his lectures, he became 


5 See the Spann Nachlasse - Biografie Erika Spann-Rheinsch. 
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in the city and quickly made plans to leave the 
sona non grata 6 

i cg time he bad gained enough Prestige that the tq 
Fortunately, PY * fessorship of economics and sociology in iveriny 
likely an effort to bring some Political ae lay, 
Hans Kelsen (1881-1973), a renowned li £8 tg 
of drafting what would become Petts juris, 
was seen as a man after Kar] y 2S new 


tution. Spann, me ative progenitor of the Christian Social tht Belsang 


: . On of 
not only to a monarchy after the war left Austria with a dystuttion 
of the H stem and @ political landscape which had divided the cir 
parliamentary sys ealed camps, loyal either to the liberal ‘en 1 


s : 

F two Lge rats or the conservative and clerical Christian nic 
earn ir power Base in ‘Red Vienna and the big industrial OC 

The form latter drew support from the Bildungsbiirgertum® ang CeNtreg 


1919, Spann would have found Vienna no less altereq ian rural 


Mo, 
© nati 
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Opulation Ww 
8 shor 
ung, People Were 


a buge city of starving, fre 


high tariff ee : 

i in, 
oar ager ‘ust across the border, Hungary witnesse 
communist revolution. It was a nation on edge, and yo 
particularly eager for radical solutions. 

As an academic, Spann had originally been influenced by the g, 
Historical School of economics but had grown weary of its statistical 
and reformist agenda, instead looking to the German Romantics of the : is 
century who had turned their backs on Enlightenment rationalism. Chief lus 
these was Adam Miiller (1779-1829). A tireless defender of the econon; 
model which had prevailed during the medieval period, Miiller cottholy 
free-market doctrines of Adam Smith, and tried to call Germans back to ty 
virtues of the hierarchical state, appealing primarily to spiritual valug 


_ 
6 Chysky, V. (2010). Stedni Evropa. Revue pro stfedoevropskou kulturu a politiku, rata 
Institut pro Stredoevropskou Kulturu a Politiku, 23, €. 134, pp.56-87. 

7 Blinkhorn, M. (2014). Fascists & Conservatives: The Radical Right and the Establishment 
Twentieth-Century Europe. Abingdon: Routledge, p.105. 


8 A social class emerging in the mid-18'" century. In contrast to the petite bourgest 
(Kleinbiirgertum), this upper-middle class clique prided itself on a return to Idealism ad 
the values of classical antiquity, with a particular focus on education over wealth. anid 
its members would form the nucleus of the Conservative Revolution. 


9 Braunthal, J. (1948). The Tragedy of Austria. London: Gollancz, p.43. 
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Nevertheless, his writings were often opaque and contradictory, limiting both 
his appeal and influence, but Spann saw in them the model for a future 
Germanic state, an idea whose time had come, and with his own oratorical 
talents and analytical mind, there was every chance that he could take Miiller’s 
ideas to a ready audience in the teetering states of Austria and Germany. 


From day one, Spann attracted attention. His lectures were both content- 
rich and colourful, measured in some respects but furious in others. He had no 
time for academic niceties and would regularly embarrass his fellow professors 
by demonstrating the falsehood in their writings, even venturing into domains 
in which he lacked formal qualification. While this annoyed the faculty, 
students were enraptured and spilled out into the hall during his packed lessons. 
90% of all students passing through the law faculty during the First Republic 
took Spann’s classes. These included future Nobel prize winning economist 
Friedrich Hayek (1899-1992), the émigré philosopher Eric Voegelin (1901- 
1985), and the developer of game theory, Oskar Morgenstern (1902-1977). By 
1920, the political tide was turning against the dominant Social Democrats due 
to Austria’s worsening economy, and Spann felt secure enough to take a more 
explicitly radical line in the classroom. The result was a series of lectures 
entitled Der Wahre Staat (The True State), wherein Spann systematically took 
apart individualist philosophy and Marxist theory before proposing his own 
economic and social doctrine; Ganzheitslehre (the doctrine of totality or 
wholeness, commonly referred to as Universalism). Taking his cue from 
Miiller, Spann proposed a new zeitgeist for a generation in distress, one which 
brought man out from the cold solitude of individualism and into a corporative 
social order in which the animating principle was a common spirit. In this 
proposed order, ruled by an elite class, each individual would have his place of 
honour according to whatever role his aptitude suited him for. Meaning and 
value was to be granted to the individual only in his relation to the forality, to 
the spiritualised organism of the nation, through the socioeconomic mediums 
of guilds and estates. The theory was consciously inegalitarian and aristocratic, 
harking back to ages of mystery and adventure. It succeeded in captivating his 
students, and the lectures were so well received by all in attendance that 
immediate plans were made to release the content in a book the following year. 
It was this book which would take Spann from the status of a prominent 
Viennese academic to a political lightning rod. 

If his reputation had preceded him before, he now became a rising star in 
the materialising trend of anti-democratic thought which would later come to 
be knownas the Conservative Revolution. In 1919, a dissident cultural historian 
and veteran, Arthur Moeller van den Bruck (1876-1925), put together an 
exclusive circle of right-wing intellectuals in Berlin known as the Juniklub 
(June Club, named for the month in which the Treaty of Versailles was signed), 
fronted for the most part by the publicist Heinrich von Gleichen (1882-1959). 
Gleichen’s widely circulated weekly Das Gewissen (The Conscience) gave men 
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F ller and his fellow cultural historian, Oswald g 
Ped of influence on the direction of conservative the (1 88.45 
Weimar Republic. Though there was disagreement ag ta one 8 
Juniklub’s members wished to overturn liberal democrac Od, aly 
their conservative Prussian socialism, something man 
across Germany. Hopes for a military coup or popul 
however, the country stabilised, and in 1924 the club 
in order that a more clitist direction might be p 
nationalist majority which simply did not exist. 


While Moeller’s seminal 1923 work Das Dritte Reich (The Thi 

in the foundation stone of the Conseryati Id Emp; 
would remain : ‘ : ~ Onservative Revolyy: Pite) 
embryonic stage came to a tragic end with his suicide in 1925, Goin Ution, ig 
the movement now steered by Gleichen would cast a wider net Toran 
capital in terms of membership but would settle on a vision ofr, Yon, 
above, i.e. building up a German elite who could take Control of the 
opportune moment. To this end, Gleichen organised Deutscher Hery 
(German gentlemen’s clubs) across the country, and relaunched hig enklubs 
under the new title Der Ring (The Ring). The official charter Of this ne Jounal 
read thus: “The German Herrenklub intends to lay a Soundation, as ‘a oe, 
convening persons with a Christian and nationalistic orientation who r 
leading or decisive political influence”’.!° While the Juniklub had been fei 
most part an echo chamber of dissident radicals, the Herrenklubs intended ty 
put the movement’s speakers in the presence of Germany’s most influentig| 
politicians and industrialists, while resisting becoming the tool of any of the 
existing parties. The varied contributors to Der Ring looked back to Prussian 
reform and the German Romantics for guidance in Seeking a national rebirth, 
regenerative conservatism. Unsurprisingly, as Herrenklubs and their 
equivalents gained membership across Germany, Spann became an eminent 
guest speaker on the circuit, and contributed numerous articles to associated 
periodicals. While Gleichen oversaw the capital, equally strong. sister 
associations appeared in Hamburg under Wilhelm Stapel (1882-1954), essayist 
and founder of the monthly Deutsches Volkstum (German Folklore), and in 
Munich under Edgar Julius Jung (1894-1 934), a militant nationalist lawyer and 
former member of the notorious F reikorps Epp. 


In October 1924, Spann delivered a speech to Stapel’s Fichte Society . 
500 members of the public in Hamburg!', defining the state as the Toone 
expression of Volkstum, ruled by those best suited to command. When ent : 
together his own Munich club in 1926, Spann was a keynote speaker at i a 
meeting. Not only was the professor getting a hearing within influential cit’ 
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1° Bundesarchiv Koblenz, R 118, Nr. 35, p.62. 


"" Hamburgischer Correspondent (Morgen Ausgabe), Oct. 4, 1924, p.2. 
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he was drawing to his banner dedicated disciples of the Universalist doctrine. 
Jung would write, “through my close association with the Viennese sociologist 
Othmar Spann and the study of the Romantics, 1 found myself irreconcilably 
opposed to a modern mass democracy.”'? He also kept a lively correspondence 
with the aforementioned Spengler and the mercurial German sociologist 
Werner Sombart (1863-1941), a fellow traveller with the movement. 
Eventually, Spann would deliver speeches and guest lectures across Germany, 
as well as to packed university halls in Italy and Hungary. 


We would be remiss to ignore at this stage the emergence of a parallel 
political force to the Conservative Revolution. Adolf Hitler’s NSDAP was 
founded in 1920 and quickly opened a sister branch in Austria where it found 
fertile ground among those who had entirely given up on the Austrian state and, 
following their pan-German sentiments, wished for their own annexation. 
Spann was one of these, and due to this fact, unlike his colleagues in Germany, 
he saw Hitler as a potential opportunity rather than a threatening rival. While in 
hindsight, the naivety of this assessment seems obvious, it should always be 
remembered why so many were captivated by Hitler. For a people who felt 
powerless to control their own destiny or reverse the decline of their once 
mighty culture, the Nazi message of a unified vo/k throwing off the shackles of 
Versailles was potent. Pan-Germanism, often overlooked by the Conservative 
Revolutionaries, was foremost on the Nazi agenda and held a special appeal to 
those beyond the borders of the Weimar Republic. It must, however, be stressed 
that for Spann, such a political attachment was one between teacher and student. 
With supreme confidence in his own ideas, he expected to win the party over to 
Universalism. Had he, like Moeller, personally conversed with Hitler in the 
early 1920s, he might have also concluded him a lost cause, a “proletarian 
primitive”. Instead, he gave the use of his /ecture hall 33 for meetings of the 
National Socialist Student Union. 

In his personal life, Spann’s wife Erika had been a constant source of 
support. She proof-read his works and attentively listened to her husband’s 
lectures on many occasions. She had undergone a process of religious 
conversion which culminated in 1925 when she became a Roman Catholic 
(particularly notable as she was in fact a direct descendent of Martin Luther). 
Throwing herself into the faith which had in many ways informed Spann’s 
understanding of the world, she abandoned her previous liberalism and turned 
to mysticism in the wake of a pilgrimage to Rome. Already an accomplished 
poet, a recipient of many awards, her works were popular among Austrian 
Catholics and she routinely hosted personal readings at the family home in 


12 Jung to Prof. Vilfredo Pareto, January 16, 1930, Nachlass No. 13. 
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: ; me.'? She was also involved in the 
medieval serie © “er performance based on the life of ont designs 
pene knight) in Graz. Between exotic family trips ne Baumking 
. Egypt, she also found time to do guest lectures at the Universi ™ Gregg 

eology and botany. A devoted wife, she never wavered ed ot Viens 
ou outlook and activities. She would remain an aCtive pogt even Png 
husband’s death. Cr hep 

By now, Spann’s place in the academy had solidified to he Point 
removing him became impossible. He commanded huge sy Ott a Where 
Deutsche Studentenschaft (the nationalist student fraternity) ae the 
Akademische Legion (a union of conservative instructors), Further Nd the 
cadre of dedicated followers in the capital began to devote themselves a Close 
to discussion of Spann’s sociological theories, becoming in due coy Ntitely 
footsoldiers of his influence network. This came to be known as the Shang 
(Spann Circle), and it ensured that all his future publications received Bf 
distribution and coverage. As early as 1922 they found great seems 
promoting his book series Die Herdflamme (The Hearth-flame) which 
republished and evaluated several essays by German Romantic Writers such a 
Adam Miller, Johann Fichte (1762-1814) and Friedrich Schelling (1775-1854 
among others. The effort to re-popularise Romanticism was met with great 
fanfare by conservatives across the German-speaking 


world, Sarmering Spang 
further accolades. However, not everyone was enamoured with the Viennese 
professor. 


Lambasting with admiration, the liberal turned 
Ramiro de Maeztu (1875-1936) wrote, 
partisan of the war, and at the same time 
new generation, ”!4 


arch-conservative Spaniard 
“Othmar Spann is an imperialist, 
one of the most brilliant Spirits of the 
critiquing what he saw as the German tendency to totalise 
the state. Within the circles of German Conservatism itself, Spann managed to 
make a powerful enemy of the prolific legal theoretician Carl Schmitt (1888- 
1985). After abruptly withdrawing his contribution froma proposed journal, he 
would write, “the crucial differences between Prof. Othmar Spann and me are 
$0 great that, in my opinion, cooperation on a publication to which both of us 
would contribute is impossible... [ refuse to appear on his side in print, not 
merely because he belongs to a circle which systematically ignores my work, 
and which in principle does not cite my name, but also because I currently take 


ee 


ter’s 
B Haag, J. (1966). Othmar Spann and the Ideology of the Austrian Corporate State. Mas 
Thesis (Rice University), p.38. 


» George 
4 Maeztu, R. (1916). Authority, Liberty and Function: In Light of the War. New cal 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., p.28, 
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a problem such as political philosophy too seriously...""'> Schmitt’s motives 
here seem obvious enough, but the success of Die Herdflamme alarmed him to 
such an extent that the second edition of his own critique of Political 
Romanticism can be seen as a direct attack on the Spannkreis. 


Unperturbed, Spann shifted his attention specifically to the academy itself. 

His 1924 publication, Die Kategorienlehre (The Categorical Doctrine), arrayed 
his critiques and theories in a manner that directly confronted the sociological 
establishment of the day. Coupled with the posthumous 1922 release of 
Economy and Society, the parting tome of celebrated sociologist Max Weber 
(1864-1920), in which Spann was lauded as “rich in good ideas” with only 
“occasional misunderstandings”’'®, it was clear that Vienna’s most popular 
lecturer could no longer be ignored. It was agreed that German sociology would 
convene a congress in Vienna in 1925 to discuss Spann’s ideas. The result, 
however, was a personal blow to the professor. Expected support from Sombart 
and Ferdinand Ténnies (1855-1936) was withheld, and, conscious of the 
political implications of theories that were being put forward as purely 
scientific, the congress rounded on the Universalist doctrine. Spann had 
ambitiously proposed a complete overturning of the sociological method, which 
he believed should prioritise the spirit of totality rather than the empirical focus 
on partial details. This effectively rubbished his colleagues’ work. Continued 
debates on Marxist theory were to be entirely discounted and replaced with a 
renewed study of Saints Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, along with the 
Ancient Greeks. Fundamentally, Spann wanted sociology to adopt metaphysics 
as the key to unlocking the secrets of human relations. An observer of the 
proceedings, the theologian Karl Dunkmann (1868-1932) summed up the 
debate in the following way; “Spann fatally wounded the pride of modern 
sociology, namely its basis in a natural scientific approach to experience, its 
pure empiricism... Here came a small knight from a long-forgotten ‘dark’ 
Middle Ages, who defeated the entire colony of modern empirical science.” 
While even the Marxist sociologist Max Adler (1873-1937) had praise for 
certain aspects of Spann’s work, his proposal was both too grandiose and too 
revolutionary to be taken up by the fiercely independent minds of German 
academia, all of whom wanted to shape sociology with their own thinking. 
Rejected by his peers, Spann resolved that if he could not convince the academy 
to lead society, then he would convince society to lead the academy. The 
political activities of the Spannkreis intensified. 


15 Schmitt to Dr. Alfred Baumler, August 6, 1925, published in Piet Tommissen, Problemen 
round de houding van Carl Schmitt in en na 1933, Liber Memorialis (Limburg, 1979), pp.180- 
181 


16 Weber, M. (1922) Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, p.7. 
17 Dunkmann, K. (1928). Der Kampf um Othmar Spann. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, p.8. 
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banner as ‘Sudeten Germans’, young people in Gee raving tg * ity 
accommodating stance of their politicians towards the Cr ions ete i : 
desired either annexation or independence. A great many ar AUthoritg h 
capital of Prague, attended the University of Vienna insceaa, Wing thes ay 
Among these Sudeten students were some of Spann’s tn 
dogmatic disciples, who met for private roundtable Piha talen ™ 
Spannkreis at his residence. Having sharpened their own nse oe of 
Wandervogel (Birds of Passage, a widespread scou OF identity : 


ting Movement w; 
nationalist undercurrents), Spann’s ideas of an elite cadr Nt with Sty 
Platoni, 


guardians of the German spirit was very much in econ oe thes Hu 
inclinations. None was more dedicated to the cause than Walter eisan 8 
1984). Highly intelligent and well-read in his own right, Heinigh 
powerful communicator who formed connections throughout the Ati 
community. From 1926 onward he became a research assistant at the Bes 
and acted as Spann’s personal confidant. Ernst von Salomon would dake 

pale, thin, fanatical man, incredibly learned, a wild and deadly intellectyal H 
Together with another veteran of the Wandervégel, Heinz Rutha (1897-1937, 
he studied the history of secret societies which exercised great influence o 
public affairs from the shadows. Such examples inspired the creation of a 
explicitly political circle whose goal was to achieve independence for the 
Sudetenland and the imposition of Spann’s social and economic theoris 
through a caste of elites-in-waiting, the Kameradschaftsbund (Comrade 
Association, often referred to as the KB). Heinrich and Rutha oversaw a 
effective, hierarchical pressure group, headed by a council of fifteen membes 
who passed orders down a chain of recruits sourced from seminars and stuly 
circles with disguised motives. Their identities were kept secret, even from most 
of the other membership. Total numbers are difficult to ascertain, but the KB 
successfully infiltrated a breathtaking number of student organisations, Ge 
organs and political parties during the 1920s. Its journal, Die Junge F ua 
Youth Front) disseminated the ideas of various Conservative Revol 
to Sudeten students across Czechoslovakia, including those of the sy™ 
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poet Stefan George (1868-1933) and Walter Heinrich himself under the 
pseudonym Konrad Fest.!° 


The pinnacle of these labours was the infiltration of the Deutscher 
Turnverband (German Gymnastics Federation), a sporting club which 
connected almost every politically active Sudeten German, and which, through 
its exclusion of Czechs, became a focal point of the Sudeten identity itself. By 
1929, the KB had a solid foothold in the federation’s leadership through its 
operatives; Konrad Henlein (1898-1945) a mild-mannered former bank clerk, 
and Walter Brand (1907-1980) who was Spann’s secretary and the treasurer of 
the KB. Using Henlein and Brand as conduits, Heinrich and Rutha recruited 
further members inside the federation itself. The stage was being set for a 
Conservative Revolution, not just in theory, but in practice. 


Back in Austria, events turned once again in Spann’s favour. July 1927 saw 
a deadly riot break out in the capital in which members of the Social Democrats’ 
paramilitary wing, the Republikanischer Schutzbund (Republican Defence 
Corps) occupied the Palace of Justice to protest the increasingly conservative 
government of Ignaz Seipel (1876-1932), a Catholic priest turned politician. 89 
were killed in the struggle and a further 600 were seriously injured. The enmity 
between the two political camps of Austria became insurmountable after this 
point, and both industrialists and the Church in particular became as concerned 
as their German counterparts about the possibility of a communist insurrection. 
The ideas found in Der Wahre Staat gained a new relevance with such 
audiences. The prior of the Viennese Dominican convent officially endorsed 
Spann’s works, while members of the Spannkreis became frontline contributors 
to Die Schénere Zukunft (The Brighter Future), a leading Catholic periodical. 
The professor also turned his hand to metaphysical questions with his 1928 
book, Der Schépfungsgang des Geistes (The Path of the Spirit’s Creation). In 
the idyllic mountain village of Gaming, gatherings of Spann’s students and 
loyalists took place against the backdrop of a ruined monastery, of ancient 
Germandom. The future, according to Spann, would be charted not by the 
decrepit authorities established on empiricism and rationalism, but instead by a 
youth trained in the art of intuiting the essence of totality, an intuition nurtured 
by feats of symbolic endurance such as jumping through fire. Agents of 
industrial interests from as far away as Diisseldorf, impressed by such 
gatherings, further enriched Spann with private donations, money which was 
inevitably funnelled into the Spannkreis and the activities of the KB in 
Czechoslovakia. Ignaz Seipel himself had several private meetings with Spann 
and by 1929 came to accept his ideas completely, alas having resigned the office 


19 Haag, J. (1973). Knights of the Spirit: The Kameradschaftsbund. Journal of Contemporary 
History, 8(3), pp.135-142. 
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of prime minister that same year. He would be assassinated by Socialis 
years later. i Sts three 
Ever diligent, Walter Heinrich was not aloof from event 
the heightened tensions with the left’s paramilitary, the ri 
to swell in membership. The Heimwehr (Home Guard) 
of the German Freikorps, though with a more solidifi 
Heinrich, along with another Spann acolyte Hans Riel 
leadership positions in the movement, and just as j 
endeavoured to turn it into an instrument for § 
Kormeuburg Oath which laid out the Heimwehr’s 
1930 was ghost-written by Heinrich and Riehl. It is Produced in ful] 


below. 
“We want to fundamentally renew Austria! We want the Republic . 

Heimwehr. From every comrade we demand: an unshrinking belies pik 
mother country, utter fervour of cooperation and a Passionate love of * 
homeland. We want to reach for power in the state and recognise State q 
economy for the benefit of the entire people. We must JSorget our own interes 
must subordinate all the ties and demands of the parties to our objective 
because we wish to serve the community of the entire German People. We p, ect 
Western democratic parliamentarianism and the party state. We wan fo 
replace it with the autonomy of the estates and Strong governance that will not 
be formed from party representatives, but from leading figures Srom the major 
estates and the most capable and proven men of our popular movement, We 


shall fight against the corruption of our people by the Marxist class Struggl 


e 
and the liberal-capitalist economic system. We want to realise the autonomy of 


the economy on the basis of, profession. We shall overcome the class struggle 
and establish social dignity and justice. We want to increase the prosperity of 
our people through a native economy of public utility. The state is the 
embodiment of the people as a whole; its power and leadership ensure that the 
estates remain integrated in the imperatives of the national community. May 
every comrade feel and avow himself to be an upholder of the new German state 
wisdom; may he be prepared to sacrific 


€ property and blood; may he know the 
three powers: belief in God, his own firm will and the word of his leaders,’ 


Unfortunately, infighting and indecision hampered the Heimwehr’s ability 
to attain its goals, and its existing leadership lacked the appetite for a coup 
despite increasing political tensions in the capital. Spann’s influence continued 
to grow regardless. He had huge success in placing an unusual number of his 
Own students into academic Posts; Heinrich and Riehl, Wilhelm Andrea (1888- 
1962), Ferdinand Westphalen (1899-1989), and Jakob Baxa (1895-1979) to 
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name a few.’! By the end of the decade, the Spannkreis numbered between fifty 
and one hundred academic members in Vienna alone, “the vast majority of 
whom were professors, Privatdozenten, and other scholars with Pd.D.’s.”" 


It is important to make clear that Spann, while a thought leader on the 
nationalist right, was an obstacle rather than a handmaid to extreme 
antisemitism, especially among his students. Where volkisch race science had 
run most rampant, Spann always maintained a distaste for both its materialistic 
determinism and demagoguery. As a professor, he graded erudite Jewish 
students well and did not engage in racialist polemics, either in the lecture hall 
or in print. While abhorring certain Jewish academics, particularly those who 
tried to reinterpret key intellectual and poetic figures in German history, Spann 
believed that Jews had a positive future in the coming empire, only one in which 
they would be excluded from leading roles in political and academic life in 
favour of a particular niche where they might develop their most positive 
aspects. Spann’s own racial doctrine transcended biology, positing a rather 
malleable system in which spirit rather than blood was the deciding factor. The 
Germanic spirit was superior to virtually all others, but its role was that of a 
model to which /esser peoples could aspire. In this peculiar view, outstanding 
Jews could in fact choose to become German, while a great mass of modern 
Germans had ceased to be so through their adherence to the spirit of the French 
Revolution. These ideas would mark Spann as a dangerous element to the Nazi 
regime, but they served well to distinguish him from the milieu he was to be 
entangled with.” 

In 1931, a new print venture was launched, the Stdndisches Leben 
(Corporatist Life). This monthly journal provided a strong platform for 
Conservative Revolutionary writers in Vienna, Spann’s students among them. 
The string of successful books also continued with  1932’s 
Gesellschaftsphilosophie (Social Philosophy). 

At this time, Ernst von Salomon was in the south of France, perhaps seeking 
refuge from German authorities after his brother was involved in a bomb plot. 
He himself had participated in the assassination of the German foreign minister 
ten years earlier, and Spann had likely learned of his whereabouts through 
contacts in Conservative Revolutionary circles. Out of the blue, he wrote to 
Salomon requesting his presence in Vienna to study Universalist doctrine, and 
sent 10,000 francs to settle some of his prospective student’s debts and fund his 


21 Academic biographies of most of Spann’s prominent students can be found in 
Olechowski, T., Ehs, T. and Staudigl-Ciechowicz, K. (2014). Die Wiener Rechts und 
Staatswissenschaftliche Fakultat 1918-1938. Gottingen: V & R Unipress, pp.590-602. 


22 Wasserman, J. Black Vienna, p.92. 


23 Haag, J. (1973). The Spann Circle and the Jewish Question. The Leo Baeck Institute 
Yearbook, 18(1), pp.93-126. 
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travel. For his part, Salomon would describe his professor as th 
stimulating and yet most exhausting person he ever knew, “q small ie Most 
with the head of an actor. And to start with this strange mixture re in man 
scholar and cunning politician seemed to me really to be an actor. Gy, Fi 
and clean-shaven with lines of mimicry on his face, if he had no aieiagn 
was surely because an absence of pose is the hallmark of the highest histrin it 
talent. He was Catholic, Catholic throughout, in the Austrian style that oan 
no great business of religion though permeated with Catholicism through ne 
through. ”?* 

However, after extensive study, he concluded that Spann’s “maniq” for 
trying to fit everything into a single coherent system blinded him to the political 
realities of industrial Germany. In short, he found Spann’s philosophy too 
idealistic. It’s not possible to say exactly what had motivated his recruitment, 
but the account in Der Fragebogen implies that Salomon was being fashioned 
to lead an insurgency in the Sudetenland, which he visited with Spann’s sons, 
Feeling ill-equipped to lead such an effort, and with the greatest sense of sorrow 
for the Sudetenlanders, he could no longer continue with his mentor.” The two 
men went their separate ways the following year, to Spann’s great 
disappointment, but 1933 was a year of even greater changes. 

At the beginning of March, the Austrian parliament accidentally abolished 
itself when all three of the house presidents stepped down simultaneously. The 
resulting constitutional crisis was seized upon by the diminutive then 
chancellor Engelbert DollfuB (1892-1934), who refused to reinstate the 
parliament. A successful former agriculture minister propped up by 4 single- 
vote majority, he led the Christian Socials in finally crushing their socialist 
opposition and installing a dictatorship, with the backing of the police, the amy 
and the Heimwehr. For a time, however, this all appeared as routine Austria? 
political chaos and wasn’t truly settled until February the following Ke 
Spann was focused on the prize of finally consolidating his own intellectu! 


domination of the Catholic right in Austria. In 1931, Pope Pius XI had rele 
capitalism 


h Span 


had outlined in Der Wahre Staat. Sensing their opportunity, the Spa 
launched an all-out attack on Catholic moderates and their conunu 
of the democratic system, but the resulting firestorm led to ambiguo 
and while Universalist ideas gained further traction amone 8 
traditionalists and monarchists, many bridges were burned in the a 


— 


24 Salomon, E. Der Fragebogen (The Questionnaire), pp.92-93. 


25 [bj 
Ibid. pp.94-99, pitched 


jcted of 
*6 The so-called Austrian Civil War of 1934 lasted all of four days and consist? 
street battles between the government and socialist insurgents. 
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By the end of the month, in Berlin, the Nazis had seized absolute control of 
Germany. One of the other issues which had divided Spann and Salomon was 
the latter’s strong aversion to Nazism and the danger that its dynamism posed, 
even while Spann continued to believe he could somehow exert control over it. 


Naive to the realities of the new German regime, and resentful of its 
Austrian counterpart which had blatantly plagiarised his ideas, Spann dismissed 
the latter as an “eerie, carnivalesque joke” and doggedly pursued approval from 
the former. The bitter irony was that Dollfu8, while paying lip-service to the 
Catholic moderates, was in fact trying to implement Spann’s ideas, almost word 
for word. Undoubtedly, pan-German aspirations, opposed by Dollfu8 on 
principle for as long as Hitler held power, played a huge role. Overtures to the 
Nazis had in fact begun far earlier. Both Spann and his wife were members of 
the Kampfbund fur Deutsche Literatur (Militant League for German Literature), 
an organ of Nazi ideologist Alfred Rosenberg (1893-1946), and Spann himself 
had delivered a lecture at the University of Munich in 1929 with both Rosenberg 
and Hitler in attendance. By all accounts, neither were impressed. Once the 
Nazis took power, the Spanns became secret members of the Austrian NSDAP 
(then illegal) and collaborated with its propaganda magazine, the 
Osterreichischer Beobachter (Austrian Observer). Because of these 
connections, the government harassed his eldest son, kept the family under 
close observation, and cruelly prevented Spann from becoming rector of the 
university. All of this paled when compared to what his German colleagues 
would endure. 

On June 30", 1934, the Nazis purged their own ranks of anyone who might 
challenge Hitler’s leadership, and carried out retribution against their 
conservative opponents. Those killed during this Night of the Long Knives, 
included not only Edgar Jung but also the former chancellor Kurt von 
Schleicher (1882-1934), who had funded several Conservative Revolutionary 
groups and openly embraced Spann’s vision. In the coming years, the Nazis 
shut down discussion circles and censored any publications which continued to 
argue against Nazism from a conservative standpoint. Some Revolutionaries 
became collaborators with the regime while others formed the bulk of the 
serious anti-Nazi resistance in Germany. Most simply retired from public life. 
The violence of 1934 recognised no borders, and less than a month after the 
wave of assassinations in Germany, militant Nazis in Austria stormed the 
chancellery and brutally murdered Dollfu8 in a failed coup attempt. He was 
succeeded as dictator by Kurt Schuschnigg (1897-1977), but every day brought 
the prospect of Anschluss (German annexation) closer. 

It was not long after this that Spann seemed to awaken to the fact that he 
had grossly overestimated his ability to influence the Nazis in a positive 
direction. His numerous visits to Germany during this time were not warmly 
received, and he ended up giving his support to Schuschnigg’s government. The 
Spannkreis made one last attempt to change the course of the Nazi regime, 
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focusing on its Nuremberg Laws of 1935 which targeted Jew, 
biological racism into law. Under the name of one of its mice an eNshrin 
Karrenbrock (1892-1966), the circle released Losung are rt Pad 
Deutschland (Solution for the Jewish Question in Germany) Udenfrge ul 
page pamphlet sent to several hundred prominent pa ‘eat 
intellectuals and industrialists. It was to constitute “one of the tech ers, 
on the part of non-Nazi conservatives to voice a critical utterance St att 
the course of Nazi policies towards the Jews, but on the Seneral di n 
Third Reich was taking as well.” The pamphlet urged the count “Tection th 
its materialist and destructive course concerning the Jews, and — abandon 
lengthy refutation of Alfred Rosenberg’s racial ideology, Positing Spa aged in 
as a replacement. The party quickly seized all copies and had thenpat S ideas 
but it would never forget this act of defiance. Shredded, 
In fact, the only positive development for Spann in German 
was his growing relationship with Fritz Thyssen (1873-1951), 
steel and mining magnate. Often regarded as one of the Nazis’ 
donors and sometimes (quite falsely) its puppet-master, Thyssen 
Hitler’s ascension to power at every step. He had first heard 
during conferences of the Ring group and, like Jung and Schleicher before him, 
had become a fervent supporter. A victim of the same illusions as his Mentor. 
Thyssen somehow believed the Nazis would build an estates-based economy 
under his leadership and founded in 1933 the Institut fiir Stcindewesen (Institute 
for the Estates) in Diisseldorf for this purpose. Walter Heinrich became its 
director. While the institute had the backing of senior economic officials in the 
German government, it was undermined not only by Thyssen’s rivals in 
industry, but the party hierarchy, which was becoming increasingly aware of, 
and hostile to, the Spannkreis. Robert Ley (1890-1945), a party loyalist 
pursuing a far more centralising economic agenda, went to great lengths to have 
the institute shut down on the grounds that estates would compromise the unity 
of the German race. It closed its doors in 1936. While protesting this 
development, as well as the growing Nazi hostility to Roman Catholicism, 
Thyssen finally broke with the party after the pogrom of Kristallnacht (the 
Night of Broken Glass) in 1938. His opposition to the war led to his eventual 
arrest and internment in Dachau concentration camp while the Nazis 
nationalised his assets. 


In Spann’s former stomping grounds, the KB had gone from strength (0 
strength during the 1930s. Konrad Henlein had become president of the 
Deutscher Turnverband in 1931, and when the Czech authorities moved (0 by 
the two existing German nationalist parties, his reputation as an pes 
everyman meant that he was well placed to found a unifying successor, ap 
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that could bring together the German minority in a total rejection of Czech rule. 
This would eventually become the Sudetendeutsche Partei, (Sudeten German 
Party, or SdP for short). More than a German nationalist, Henlein was a Sudeten 
nationalist, seemingly committed to establishing an independent state under the 
leadership of the KB, however, entering party life meant embracing elements 
which were sympathetic to, or paid outright by, Hitler’s government, chief 
among them his own deputy, Karl Hermann Frank (1898-1946). The KB and 
the National Socialists battled for control of the party as its power grew. In 1935 
it had become the largest party in the Czech parliament and secession was 
beginning to look like a real possibility. In retrospect, this was probably the 
closest Spann’s circle of acolytes came to wielding political power, but in 1937, 
the entire project in Czechoslovakia came to an abrupt end. 


Czech police, aided rather ironically by Nazi informants, arrested both 
Heinz Rutha and Walter Brand on suspicion of sexual misconduct dating back 
to their years in the Wandervégel. These charges gave the pro-Nazi faction in 
the SdP the ammunition needed to eliminate the KB’s influence inside the party 
and isolate Henlein. Even after Rutha hanged himself, Henlein maintained 
public support for his friend, but the damage was done. The SdP became little 
more than a vehicle for the Nazi annexation of Czechoslovakia in 1939, and 
after this point, the acting protector of Bohemia and Moravia and favourite of 
Hitler, Reinhard Heydrich, hunted down any remaining KB sympathisers and 
threw them in concentration camps. The following year, he forced Henlein to 
publicly denounce Rutha and abandon all claims on the part of Sudeten 
Germans to be a distinct group.?* Ultimately, when Germany lost the war, the 
Sudetenland ceased to exist, and its population was deported en masse by the 
restored Czech government. Tens of thousands were massacred. Henlein 
committed suicide in American captivity in 1945, 


Not content with decapitating Spann’s political influence outside Austria, 
the Nazis had launched a propaganda campaign against him from 1936 
onwards. This was spearheaded by the vengeful Alfred Rosenberg, with 
writings disseminated through organs such as the Osterreichischer Beobachter 
and SS publications. Spann was denounced as an unbeliever in Nazi racial 
ideology, a self-promoting ‘pope of intellectualism’ whose Catholicism 
rendered him entirely unsuitable for any role in German politics. In turn, Spann 
described the Austrian Nazis as “‘swbhuman” people. Despite deteriorating 
political prospects, he continued to publish, Naturphilosophie (Natural 
Philosophy) being released in 1937. 


28 Upon hearing news of Heydrich’s assassination by Czech partisans in 1942, Henlein 
celebrated by getting blind drunk. Cornwall, M., Rady, M.C. and Haynes, R. (2011). /n the 
Shadow of Hitler: Personalities of the Right in Central and Eastern Europe. New York: |.B. 
Tauris, p.221. 
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When Anschluss finally came in March 1938, all he Could do 
brave face. As German troops streamed across the border to ton Put oy 
Austria’s independent dictatorship, Spann gathered his family 01 a 
manor home in Neustift bei Schlaining. His long-held dream 
Germanic reich, an empire which could avenge German etisiance a Unita 
Czechs and the Western allies, had been realised. It just had DD tise Bains, the 
Toasting with champagne, he declared this day “the most beautify 'S ideas 
life”. That night, the German secret police arrived at his home wwii in ny 
promptly ransacked. Spann, his youngest son Rafael, and Walter Hein ic they 
some of the first arrests in annexed Austria. Having been in ill-health Were 
car accident in 1927, Spann did not hold up well under interrogation in aes a 
Sustaining injuries to his eye socket, he developed glaucoma an, d Uni 
diminished vision thereafter. He remained in custody until August when h 

2 : 7 
allowed to return to Austria. In the meantime, he had been Placed on inde iy 
leave and then forcibly retired from the university. His pension was Coif’ 
three years later. His activities during these years under effective house se 
are not well documented, but we may gain some insight from our treatment 
his sons below. 

After the war, Spann made every effort to reclaim his post. The univers; 
reinstated his professorship and his pension, but it was made very Clear that he 
would never teach again. His leave was maintained until he reached pensionable 
age in 1949. Having published his last major work, Religionsphilosophie auf 
geschichtlicher Grundlagepetitioned (Religious Philosophy Based on History) 
in 1947, he left public life and dedicated his time to spiritual study. A series of 
discussion groups in these final years laid the groundwork for Walter Heinrich 
to continue his legacy with the Gesellschaft fiir Ganzheitsforschung (Society 
for Holistic Research), which operated its own journal up until 2006. Othmar 
Spann died in his home, one year after his official retirement. The university 
had been his life. 

Spann’s eldest son, Adalbert, had studied economics and law at numerous 
prestigious universities, including Munich, Grenoble, Paris, and his father's 
haunt of Vienna. For the most part, his young adult years found him working in 
private industry, however he also had a political life as a keen young activist 
for the NSDAP in Austria, having no doubt imbibed his father’s pan-German 
sentiments. Following Spann’s political exile, he eventually joined the intemal 
Opposition to Hitler. He briefly ‘infiltrated’ the SS Leibestandarte after the 
Anschluss, but was soon dishonourably expelled, likely being tainted by his 
surname. He was drafted into the Wehrmacht and killed on the Eastern Front in 
1942, a casualty of the Yelnya Offensive in which the Soviet Union inflicte 
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2° Further detail can be found in Hakl, H. (2013). Eranos: An Alternative Intellectual His 

of the Twentieth Century. Sheffield: Ct Equinox Publ. 
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23,000 losses on Germany. It was one of the battles which presaged the collapse 
of Operation Barbarossa. 


The younger son, Rafael, like his brother was a well-travelled and well- 
educated youth having studied at Vienna, Grenoble and Palermo. His time in 
Italy had won him important contacts in intellectual circles, and he translated 
Italian political theory into German. After Anschluss, he was arrested with his 
father, but Rafael was held for a considerably longer period, nine months of 
which were spent in the direct custody of the Gestapo in Berlin or the 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp. Upon release, it was not long before he 
joined his brother in the Wehrmacht, being stationed on the Western Front 
where he won an Iron Cross in the French campaign. He was not to entirely 
avoid his own encounter with the Soviets, who deported him to Moscow during 
their occupation of Austria in 1948. He was only allowed to return in 1955, by 
which time his father had already been dead for five years. Rafael saw the 
custodianship of his father’s work as his life’s purpose, a mission which was 
also taken up by Walter Heinrich. There is every indication he intended to be a 
figurehead of the Conservative Revolution in the post-war era, however by this 
time, there was no appetite in Europe for any form of truly conservative politics. 
His last venture was an obscure and mysterious organisation called the 
Chronidenbund (League of the Chronids) he set up with the Italian esoterist and 
Traditionalist philosopher Julius Evola (1898-1974).3° Rafael died in 1983 in 
Vienna after a horse-riding accident. 

Both of the Spann brothers were members of a secret resistance group 
during the Nazi occupation of Austria. Led by the businessman Karl von 
Winkler (1912-1988), the Astra Group was formed in 1936 and primarily 
consisted of those who had been close to the murdered Edgar Jung.3! While it 
was historically overshadowed by its counterparts in Germany, it was in every 
sense an active resistance cell. Two of its members plotted assassinations. 
Wilhelm Freiherr von Ketteler (1906-1938), an attaché to the German legation 
in Vienna, had made plans to shoot Hitler from the embassy window directly 
following Anschluss, but was caught beforehand and secretly murdered. 
Nikolaus Christoph von Halem (1905-1944) was arrested for similar plotting in 
1942, tried, and executed two years later. That Spann would have been unaware 
of his sons’ activities during this time is highly unlikely, though to what extent 
he aided the resistance efforts will perhaps never be known. 


3° Both Othmar and Rafael had been published alongside Evola in the Italian magazine Lo 
Stato during the interwar years, and there are some indications that Evola was at least 
Passively involved in the resistance efforts in Austria. His own racial ideology was strikingly 
similar to that of Spann. More information can be found in Hansen, H. (1998), Julius Evola 
und die Deutsche Konservative Revolution. Criticén, 158, pp.16-33. 
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Spann is rarely discussed today, despite his sizeable influence oh 

of the 1920s-30s, and the numerous important Political ome aCademy 
personalities he kept correspondence with. Like almost all fj tellectuay 
German Conservative Revolution, his political thought rem, sh 
out of step with contemporary discourse. Especially since the col] 
Soviet Union, avowedly illiberal ideas are viewed with intense es ; 
the academy and a good portion of the European public, which finds both 
ideological stagnation in the 21* century. All the more reason for § S Itself in 
given the opportunity to challenge and intrigue us today, Pann to by 


Far more than a mere publicist or political actor, Spann Was a recogn: 
public intellectual and systematic thinker in interwar Austria, In his al 
repurpose the Romantic tradition as applied to the philosophical, sectanrie " 
sociological thought of his era, he provides poignant commentary on issues a 
under discussion to this day. It is likely that, along with the general thrust ns 
political viewpoint, Spann’s pro-Nazi sympathies were at least in-part to Then 
for the astonishing gap in English-language translations of his work. For the 
longest time, only the philosopher Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) was able to 
overcome the black mark placed on anyone with even the slightest connection 
to Hitler’s Germany. Thankfully, time has worn down post-war prejudices and 
allowed new generations to examine thought from arguably the last era of 
meaningful political and philosophical debate. This process began with the 
academic rediscovery of Carl Schmitt in the 1980s and continues today with 
renewed interest in the German Conservative Revolution, of which The True 
State is certainly an indispensable text. 

Our sincere hope is that this introduction has revealed the nuance of Othmar 
Spann’s academic life and provided context for his beliefs. In bringing this work 
to anew audience, a century-long chapter of disregard for one of Austria’s most 
brilliant (if controversial) minds can finally come to a close. 

We have taken care to enter into little in-depth discussion of Spann’s ideas 
in this biography. Doubtless, the professor would rather be allowed to speak for 
himself. 


ains fun, cata 
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Ellery Edwards 


Translator’s Note 


ranslating German texts which deal with philosophical subjects is notoriously 


a heraclean task, and The True State is no different. Spann often makes use of 
terminology difficult to render in English, as well as words that have historically 
been contested in their meaning by German philosophers. We have made every 
effort to ensure that, given the broader context of the message, the translation 
not only accurately relates what is being said, but also allows for the reader to 
follow the flow of argumentation. 


All of Spann’s original footnotes are included here, as are editor’s and 
translator’s footnotes where necessary. This is to account for references which 
might be obscure for the modern reader, either due to their German origin, their 
time period, or simply their being exclusive to the conscience of those studying 
philosophy, sociology and economics at an academic level. We have assumed 
a novice’s knowledge of these topics on the part of the reader, in order that the 
work might prove accessible beyond Spann’s original audience of social science 
students. We have also assumed that the reader is not classically educated, 
something which would have been a given at the time of writing but is less 
common today. Where references are made to particular sources, we have 
updated these insofar as possible to reflect more accessible editions. Where 
English translations exist, we have swapped out the German references in 
favour of these. Of course, the publishing dates in such references do not 
necessarily refer to the date of first publication. References to classical Ancient 
Greek texts are given in their standard form, and where direct quotations are 
used, we have added the direct text reference, whereas Spann had originally 
only indicated the book in question 


Where appropriate for enhancing the flow of the text, certain bracketed 
notes have been turned into footnotes. All bolding and italics in the text occur 
in the original. 


Having been compiled from the draft material of lectures delivered at the 
University of Vienna, the formatting of The True State is not always intuitive. 
As Spann lays out in his introduction, the book can be broken into three parts, 
a ‘first preparatory part’, a ‘second examining part’ and a ‘third synthesising 
part’. The first part, however, has two sections, and its first section has two 
subsections. Interspersed across these divisions are thirty-six chapters. This 
structure has been preserved in its entirety, but is laid out here in a style more 
in keeping with today’s standards. 
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our effort to give this text the care and attention jt d 
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State feeling the same. | dedicate this edition to the German © e True 
Revolutionaries, and to those bringing their ideas to li 
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Introduction 


Sn the history of the social sciences, the short periods of political and social 
upheaval are always the hours of the richest harvests, periods such as these 
which convey the most vital and immediate knowledge. For now, forces are 
unleashed which were formerly hidden. What had slumbered and, as it were, 
lived only in the state of possibility, is now being transformed into reality, and 
what was real must relinquish its existence. In doing so, it is not annihilated in 
the plane of historical being, but simply sinks into the state of the possible, 
slumbering in the background, and distant times will once more (in their own 
way) draw from such banished possibilities and raise old ways of life to reality. 
It is clear that only in observing such aspects of coming and going, in seeing the 
old and the new, the surface and the depths from which all things arise, can we 
open our eyes to the inner nature of social processes, but the periods of 
stagnation and equilibrium present to our eyes the surface as the only reality, 
and attribute to it the darker powers and afflictions of the deep. 


It is no small matter to grant ourselves clarity here. The problem is no 
different for man himself, who is the very image of society in this respect. The 
healthy person knows the basics of his sensual and mental powers only poorly 
and considers sturdy that which is built on shaky ground. In illness, on the other 
hand, people step from their previous state, develop and alter the range of their 
feelings and experiences. Healthy states recede, new feelings come forth, pain, 
foreboding, joy in the wake of the new senses and new insights which become 
our gain. Perhaps we will finally step out from our old sentiments and live in 
late health like well-travelled and purified men. Thus, the side of revolution is 
always the side of change in the prevailing journey of social sentiment, new eras 
of human interaction based on the powers and contents of the human souls of 
those belonging to previously restricted layers of society, now freed. If the 
principality gives way and unrestricted democracy holds its footing, our 
coexistence will be based to an infinitely greater extent on equality as opposed 
to the (previous) authorities and their fixed order; and through the increased 
validity of the feelings, views and tastes of the great crowd will be put into effect 
a spiritual power which was formerly bound, which used to be more material 
than form, more a force that followed rather than led. 


Anyone who considers this will realise how, through changes arising from 
the depths of life, the social organism opens its most secret chambers, and will 
comprehend what has been said at the outset that all the great discoveries of the 
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ial sciences originate from such times. Aristotle? and Plato 
socia oe trine of the state to the highest summit, Witnessed gay Yhen they 
tno ihe sagen even Bolshevik revolutions. Machiayetj;s atic 
ree of the Renaissance, Ricardo*’, Adam Mii i 
Freach Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 


Eyen today we see a mighty death and becoming, and the invisible 
of this drama must recognise the true inner nature of these Processes, then 
inner nature! This knowledge must stand at the beginning of every tii 
investigation of the social sciences (and it is already established by the abo 
considerations): that revolutions and new social Structures are never He 
change of form as such, or even an effect of external ‘interests’, ee bline 
mechanical processes, but always concern internal Powers of the Sol, ty 
validity of their sacred values; everything that happens in history and Society 
in the spirit of our spirits, is in the life of our own Innermost life, 38 

The first aim of these lectures is, therefore, to be a Critique of the inner 
nature of our time, of the zeitgeist, in the two senses of the word Critique, thy 
is, a breaking down of the zeitgeist and a chemical analysis of its inherent 
nature: first, a breaking down of the various entities and powers Operative in ou 
time, both in the historical (genetic) sense, and in the dividing/ differentiating 
i.e. systematic sense; secondly, a Separation of truth from falsehood, the higher 
from the lower, i.e. a direct critique of the divisions we find, in the sense of the 


ee 

32 (Ed.) Aristotle (385-323 BC): Ancient Greek philosopher and student of Plato. 

33 (Ed.) Plato (424-348 BC): Ancient Athenian Philosopher whose Theory of Ideas held that 
all physical things were imitations of ideal forms 


4 See Pohimann, R. (1912). Geschichte des Altertums,. Munich: Beck, Vol, pp.184 and 416, 
Voll, p.425. Also, Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, Vol. Ill, p.70, Vol. Vill, p.21. 
(Ed.) Robert von Pohima 
likely referring to Geschic 


(Ed.) Thucydides (460-400 Bc): Athenian general and historian. 


r hat 
1469-1527): Italian Political philosopher who taught t 
d effective part of wielding political power. 


37 (Ed.) Friedrich List (1789-18 
Historical School of econom 
economic policy, 


German 
46): German-American economist and fouinlar or as an 
ics. A liberal nationalist, he defended protection 


ile 
a +. work. Whi 
* (Tr.) Both of the German words Geist and See! are used throughout Spann’s W 

Often translated 


2 ifficult double 
‘ 88 spirit and soul respectively, each has a notoriously sacar psychic 
Meaning. In certain contexts, both can refer to the mental or intellectual, and € 


i t or broade” 
7 Tena In each Case, we have chosen a translation based on the contex 
Bument, though its Meaning may be more substantive. 
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Introduction 


examination of their truth, their value. Both of these methods of separation 
contain something constructive and positive, since neither the genetic nor the 
categorical distinctions, and even less so those which involve an assessment of 
value, can succeed without a simultaneous knowledge of the positive and the 


true; this finally leads us to our second aim of recognising truth and aspiring to 
it ourselves. 


In the following work concerning the first method (the genetic), it is 
necessary to attain a historical view of things which is both backward-looking, 
recognising that which is in fact coming to an end, entering the slumber of 
Sleeping Beauty, stepping back into a state akin to non-existence for centuries; 
and also forward-looking, recognising the new which approaches, entering the 
world-historical stage from the depths of life, this new becoming which starts 
out on its journey as a true historical force, unfolding its wings from the 
chrysalis. 

With such a genuinely historical view of things, we will conquer the 
appropriate consciousness of this turning point in world history, in which we 
live. For today we have no mere crisis in this or that country, this or that political 
party, this or that political principle, of this or that form of state, of this or that 
reformism, no partial crisis or sum of it, but a crisis in the general way of 
thinking, the direction of ideas, in a word, of the whole zeitgeist. It is one of the 
fundamental ideas of these lectures (to be demonstrated later) that today we are 
dealing with not only a narrow political-economic crisis, but with a complete 
reversal in the historical age. Our revolution is not the same as the French 
Revolution; for with that event came a long-prepared intellectual revolution, a 
long-standing idea, individualism, a finite and perfect political breakthrough. 
Our revolution and turning point, on the other hand, concerns an old direction 
in thought which held sway; that of individualism being abandoned, dying away 
as a new way of thinking is raised, a new way of life is sought. However, this 
is not an empty thought which will simply emerge today; but a new idea which 
needs to be born first, needs to shape itself. Therefore, one can (and later we 
shall justify this) compare our modern times with the Renaissance and the rise 
of humanism. Back then, a violent departure from an old line of thought and 
ideas was sought, a departure from the Christian Middle Ages, from the 
philosophy and the worldview of scholasticism. 

The Renaissance was the first departure from the corporative-scholastic 
collectivism and the turn towards individualism on the basis of classical 
education; the present crisis is the counter-renaissance, which is a turning away 


from individualism, a turning back of the “world spirit”, when this Hegelian 
description is permitted. 


38 (Ed.) Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831): German philosopher, arguably the most 
important figure in the movement of German Idealism which sought to overcome the 
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What we must keep in mind is a general guideline through whj Ki 
charted. We must recognise that history is not to be looked spon history i 
straight, upward development, as the Darwinian Monists4 cM fetetaly 
tendencies would have us believe. With this point of view, which we ‘ Telateq 
forced upon us from childhood, we must break. We must always look Pb 
as a dying-out, a developing and a becoming, a renewal; not as a devel isto, 
straight into infinity and thus into nothingness, but as an eventful nee sy 
the highest content of the human forms of life. A becoming for a dents . for 
for an error, a new form for a negated basis, and vice versa. It would be a ~ 
error if we imagined that the forces of the Renaissance, the Enlightenment an 
capitalism were those in which history had made definite, absolute steps 
forward. This is such a superstitious view that is leads to perfect nihilism, not 
only condemning the earlier ages as inferior, but also, in the same breath, 
devaluing the most perfect age in the future, which will be infinitely more 
perfect. Ranke*!, like all other truly great historians, has given to every age the 
full value assigned to it; he concludes his world history with the following 
words: “In continual and ever-new movements, yet in every foundation faithful 
to itself, as it were, its own inheritance, the world’s historical destiny is 
accomplished.” Drawing upon the past and our own being is the method for 
obtaining the full story; and getting an accurate picture of our age’s movements 
is important if we are to be successful. 


This view also avoids the danger of being stuck in the historical. Apart from 
the purely historical aspect of things, which has not inappropriately been called 
the second face, we must also acquire the first face, namely, the knowledge of 
those things and essences which are at play in the present, the sociological 
analysis in which we clearly ask ourselves: what inner essence belongs to those 
things and potencies which are gaining their position and forming something 
new? 

Here too, I have a confession that relates to the principles of the pee 
and deviates from the conventional method: namely in terms of the aon 
state, economy and social phenomena, because (as we saw above) a 
ultimately touch upon an inner nature which goes beyond mere me ay 
descriptive and logical thought processes; consideration must (one oo 
without pathos) descend into the depths of the human heart as to the u objet 
source and origin of our life laws, and from there must recognise the 


sow, the 
vs view, U 
dualism of seemingly opposing forms and ideas through synthesis. In Hegel's 
Weltgeist is like the spirit of all spirits of the age, driving history. 
4° (Ed.) Monism is a philosophical outlook in which all things are manifestati 


substance; matter in the case of the Darwinian outlook. found 
4 e 

‘1 (Ed.) Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886): German historian, considered th a 

modern historical scholarship. The quote is from his posthumous we 

Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, Vol IX, p.270. 
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“society”. From there it must find the connections which bind the individual, as 
if awoken by the supra-individual totality.4* This descent, this connection, 
however, does not mean any psychology nor a merely artistic knowledge of the 
subjectivity of our life, nor does it constitute a worldview, but an objective 
social doctrine of the spirit. 


Such a procedure is based on faculties other than the logical nature of 
thought, or the observation and deconstruction of the tangible, which may be 
achieved by natural science but not by social science. It would make for a 
miserable viewpoint if it were limited by this kind of external (judging and 
processing) type of thinking, which is for our purposes only the first 
preparation; it must perceive in terms of the realities and truths felt beneath the 
human breast which constitute the inner essence of social processes. 


Such, therefore, are the demands we must place on the social sciences when 
it comes to assessing our age. For our science, this does not mean sinking into 
subjectivity; we remain perfectly scientific, as will be shown later. 


This is all we will say on the procedure. The division of the material herein 
is again determined by the complete lack of socio-scientific education in our 
time. Anyone who is currently discussing socio-scientific questions encounters 
a terrible obstacle in being unable to count on listeners and readers knowing 
even the basic concepts of social science. The typical sociological education is 
extremely incomplete, limited to economic, ethnographical and historical 
knowledge, and nothing is really known about the essence of things and their 
problems, for the simple reason that our schools of science are asking the wrong 
questions. Because of this, 1 must send ahead a sociological, preliminary 
examination and divide my material into: 1. a preparatory part, which expounds 
upon initial socio-scientific knowledge, and perhaps gives a small outline of 
what social studies should be; 2. a criticism of the current zeitgeist; 3. a 
constructive part which looks ahead. 


ae ote ge 
Finally, I would like to ask all my readers to remember the following in these 
violently agitated days. Among you are all kinds of political thoughts and 
strivings, from the extreme right to the extreme left. Much will therefore 
separate us, but if we are to come together for a common investigation, we must 
look to what connects us all, that which all of us needs: the pursuit of truth. We 
all want the truth; the only question is who really has it. To find out the answer 
to this, we come together; and we will profit, even if we do not agree. Therefore, 
the following applies to us. First: we are not concerned with party politics here! 


42 (Tr.) Awatchword of Spann’s thought is Ganzheit, rendered here as totality. As elaborated 
on later, it represents the sum total of connections between a nation’s members and to 
every facet of their civic and spiritual lives. 
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Every thought and every word which is spoken may have dieas 
significance; but we do not have to worry about such entailments Pats, 
pure researchers and dissectors, we must not allow ourselves to retreat ie, 
aims of truth. By extension, the following also applies: whatever hard ¢ fro) 
encounters here against his personal conviction, let our sty dy Tuths g 
analytical, within the bounds of pure research, understood anq sin Purely 
Partisan and moral conclusions may be drawn out and considered a ed ou 


a 
Through all of this, we are united by a common, secondary he are 
goal: to want the best, to order the human community in the most a nd. 
way. The rightist, who sees mere destruction in the action of the leftist Ae Hig 
as the leftist, who sees black disaster in the action of the right-wingers, ore 
convince each other that the same high striving leads them, which Bichendort 
has so beautifully expressed and which our investigations may Presuppose as 


the guiding principle: 


“J want to give you everything 
And | am princely rich. 
My heart, blood and my life, 
Brothers, everything for you.” 


i ah 
43 (Ed.) Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff (1788-1857): Prussian poet and ne 
exponent of the Romantic tradition. This extract is from his poem Saingerfahrs Berlin: 
be found in full in Gedichte: Vollstéindige Ausgabe letzter Hand 1841 (2028) 
Constumax GmbH & Co., p.105. 
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First Preparatory 
Part 


“Delicate is the thread of friendship, but inseparable as the chain that 
surrounds heaven, the sea and the stars.” 


- Novalis‘ 


“4 (Ed.) Novalis (1772-1801): Pseudonym of Georg Philipp Friedrich Freiherr von 
Hardenberg, early poet and philosopher of Romanticism. This extract can be found in 
Werke, Briefe, Dokumente (1954). Heidelberg: L. Schneider, Vol. IV, p.126. 


Section | 
The Essence of Society 
§ 1. What is Society? 


What is society? This is the question which lies at the beginning of every 
socio-scientific discussion, the fundamental and fateful question of all political 
and social science. First, we want to ask this question in quite a formalistic, 
analytical-geometrical sense. Two possible basic responses result; either: 
society is a mere composition of separate pieces (individuals) which are thought 
of as self-sufficient (autarkic); or: it is a totality, the parts of which are not 


actually independent, but are certainly only organs of this totality. We will 
consider each answer. 


a) In the first case, society is like a conglomeration or heap of stones. 
Together they seemingly offer only the appearance of a real collective (a 
totality), in fact, they present themselves only as a composite, as a mere 
summation of individual things, whose true, foundational reality lies in the 
individual stones. This composition is therefore also necessarily amorphous. 
Whether the stone heap has this or that form does not alter its nature; similarly, 
in the mosaic, the figure always appears only as a result which is certainly 
accidental, caused by precisely this or that particular use of the parts. 


b) Society is to be thought of as a totality, the components of which are not 
self-contained, not self-sufficient, but exist only as necessary parts of the 
totality. Two examples, the organism and the triangle. The hand, the heart and 
the cell cannot be extracted from the whole (the organism), as individual stones 
may be extracted from the stone heap. The hand does have a special life so to 
speak, but only lives by means of the reverberations from all the other parts of 
the body, by means of the fire of life, which is determined in the totality. 
Nowhere here does the vital force reside in the individual, but always in the 
whole itself, in the connection of all parts, in the reign of all from all. The central 
nervous system, for example, this chief seat of mind and life, perishes when 
other precious organs are injured or removed. A triangle offers a whole with 
“properties”, for example, that the sum of all its angles is 180 degrees. This 
property does not belong to this or that angle, to this or that side, that is to say 
it does not belong to a particular component or partial-individual in the triangle, 
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but is a result of the precise cohesion, the cooperation of t 
is smaller, the other two must be exactly larger. In this ca: 
have to go back to “life” and the “organic” in order to di 
totality, but finds it in the simplest consideration of a Mere disse 
geometry: as absolute reciprocity, as perfect correspondence, which js the | 
of all forms. Here, nothing is left behind, there is no “best Part” Which ¢ aw 
lead a real life of its own. The example of the triangle would be an exaggerant 
picture of the nature of society, scen purely as a totality, d 


he parts, If one tay 
Se One dogg Not ¢ = 
SCOver the esse i eh 


Ction Q 


As dry or even formalistic as these two answers appear, they are the basis 
of all theoretical, as well as political, views on the nature of Society, The 
meaning of these answers is such that the interior of mankind is Opened through 
them. To truly comprehend this is to comprehend the ins and outs of all social 
doctrine. 
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Subsection I 
The Sndividualist View 
§ 2. The Concept of the Individual 


Bhat answer to the question of our being in society which says: society is a 
composition of individuals, is called individualism, or in German: 
Einzelheitslehre, Besonderheitslehre, Einzeltum. The whole focus of 
individualism lies in the concept of the individual, which is here the only reality 
in society; and lies in the question of how we are to think of individuals. This 
is, of course, denied by those incapable of following questions to their 
conclusion; but they deny in vain, as will be evident from the following. 


Every individualism that is justified must ultimately end up asserting that 
the individual, seen as a spiritual being, is completely spiritually self-sufficient 
(autarkic), The free-generating, spiritually self-creating individual is the basic 
idea of individualism. We call this spiritually self-sufficient, self-made 
(autarkic) individual the absolute individual. Before proceeding from here, 
however, we must say a word about the relationship between this spiritual self- 
sufficiency (and we do not here mean “sufficiency” in the sense of frugality) 
and the concept of autonomy. Everyone understands, for example, moral 
autonomy in the Kantian*> sense (“You can, because you ought to.”) This 
autonomy, this self-determination or the freedom of mental will is not the same 
as self-sufficiency, as autarky. Autonomy designates, strictly speaking, only the 
egoistic form of mind and spiritual freedom in general. One says: | give myself 
the moral law; only I can think, no other can think for me. Every act of thought, 
therefore, necessarily requires the ego, that is, the self-imposed form or mode 
of existence, otherwise a thought cannot enter the world. But autarky says much 
more. Not only the form of that which is “autonomous” (self-established), but 
also the substance of the spiritual is mine, extracted from the depth of my being. 
The inventor serves as an example of this; with him it is clear that not only are 
his thoughts self-made, but the content thereafter generated is created by him, 
taken out from himself. Now, one can reply to this notion of autarky as follows: 
man is not enough in himself because, for example, as an infant he could not 


“S (Ed.) Immanuel Kant (1724-1804): Prussian Enlightenment philosopher and forefather of 


German Idealism who tried to overcome the philosophical dispute between rationalism and 
empiricism. 
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live without his mother’s help; because he must be fed, taught, j 
further: in adulthood, society should be seen a system of aa uted, Ang 
economy is driven by people through the division of labour Utual gig 
support and help comes from all directions. However, this objecti e Mt 
from the extraneous, the necessary (utilitarian), only what man ie Onl ates 
a sensual, physical-organic being, i.e. food, clothing, economy, hol he 

not from the spiritual being, not from spiritual autarky; from this rie biy 
what matters (as will become very clear later). The individuali Oe co, 


a : st j C 
retreat to the concept of spiritual self-sufficiency as his real ationghate to 


Let us make clear the concept of the spiritually self-sufficient Man yc; 
examples. The first and most famous is: Using 
a) Man in the primordial state, of which so-called natural law 5. Wi 
: 46 : ‘AW speaks, With 
a rare folly, the Englishman Hobbes*® thought of the primordial state as bei 
a war of all against all (“bellum omnium contra omnes”), as in the case oe 
predators (or rather worse than among them, because the members of the tia 
genus at least do not eat each other!) After the period of weaning, the animal 
wanders alone; hence why Nietzsche*’ speaks of a “lonely prowling beast”, We 
are therefore to see, in individual people living in the war of all against all and 
in fear of all before them; a very impractical condition which totally deprives 
them of mutual aid. This determines their entry into the basic social contract; 
they banish the struggle, ensure mutual security, help each other technically and 
economically, as far as they see fit, and will only retreat into themselves 
spiritually. That is, society and the economy are erected as a structure of mutual 
aid and mutual protection, but spiritually, each person remains what he is: he is 
still the absolute individual, the basis of his life is still spiritual self-sufficiency. 
The state is only a protective body, a protection-association, the national 
economy is a union of mechanical workers, an external aid exchange which 
remains in the domain of usefulness (the utilitarian); the spiritual assertion of 
the self, the spiritual self-made being, remains unaffected. 


b) This natural law way of thinking is indeed the last word on individualism 
One can, however, grant a more vital and significant content to this ve 
thinking. The mythology of the Greeks has portrayed human beings as § 


4 act 
46 (Ed.) Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679): English philosopher and developer of social rot 
theory. This phrase first appears in De Cive (1949). New York: Appleton-Century 
p.13. 
47 (Ed,) Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900): German philosopher known for his nihilis™ 
critique of Christian morality and affirmation of the will to power in response 3 
This phrase appears in On the Genealogy of Morality and Other Writings (2016). 
Cambridge University Press, p.56. 
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made and self-sufficient, as Heracles**, and in the mythology of the Teutons we 
find the god Donar.* (Donar-Thor too, is a working hero, solving the problem 
of the giants). These are the models before us, which overcome all brushes with 
fate on their own, which are an inexhaustible source of strength and thus take 
on fateful challenges. Man appears here as something which, through infinite 
willpower, sets itself the goal of overcoming everything which opposes it. This 
heraclean, unlimited ability to conquer, shows the spiritual self-createdness, 
self-sufficiency in terms of the will. Here, the sharp distinction can be seen 
between the utilitarian, the mechanical, the external aid of the state and the 
purely spiritual, purely inner life which we lead spiritually as an individual. 
Heracles-Donar, through his will, is an absolute individual. 


c) Still another related figure is Prometheus. Here it is, a defiance which 
insists on itself, which is classically described in the words of Goethe>!, where 
Prometheus may ask, “Hast thou not all thyself accomplished, Holy-glowing 
heart?” Of course, man has, on the outside, not made everything himself, but 
the truly spiritual, the castle of his inner world, that castle interior which no 
Zeus*, no god and no power can disturb, is a freedom, is freely creating itself, 
the author of its own value, autarkic. “All careless of thee too, As I!” How 
boldly Prometheus hurls these words at Zeus! He is essentially self-created; he 
is his own creator. 


d) This is akin to the way we consider, in particular, the genuinely creative 
man, the genius; genius is, above all, regarded as freely generative, it pulls itself 
from itself. The titanic feelings of Beethoven®, the tremendous storms that rise 
from his chest in his symphonies are witnesses of genius. But in this way every 
human being is fundamentally constituted; each must have something ingenious 
within him, must feel and manifest something of that generative power, even if 
it is animated by far less important things. The innermost essence of the soul 
finds its independence based on that point of genius. Thus, from this viewpoint 
once more the concept of the absolute individual emerges. 


48 (Ed.) Heracles: Divine hero, son of the Greek god Zeus and a mortal woman, famed for 
performing ten labours to expiate the crime of slaying his children. 


49 (Ed.) Donar: Ancient Germanic thunder god, equivalent of the Norse Thor, famed as a 
slayer of giants. 


5° (Ed.) Prometheus: Ancient Greek titan and champion of mankind, who stole fire from the 
gods to give humanity civilisation. 


51 (Ed.) Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832): German poet and novelist in the early 
Romantic tradition, This extract from his poem Prometheus can be found in Select Minor 
Poems (1939). Boston, MA: Hilliard Gray, pp.107-108. 


52 (Ed.) Zeus: Ancient Greek thunder god and king of the pantheon. 
53 (Ed.) Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827): German classical composer and pianist. 
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e) Another type of self-sufficient man is Robinson, 54 In him ‘ch 
thinking has created a form in which Solitude is carrie d i Ndiyj ft 
necessities (utility). It is Robinson who is not only 


we e . 
cere nly spiritualy a i 
himself, but also needs no utilitarian aid from Society for his externa) dent ts 


; : : ™, 

can live alone, even if he would live better in company. Man thus a Needs, He 
in the domain of the necessities, of the external needs, basically ine alsy 
other individuals, as an absolute individual. Essenti 


fe 
ally, however, eta 
notion is unimportant, as I have said above. For all objections to indiy; Poetig 


5 ¥ + 1Vidy li 

: med only with external aid do not tou ali 
which are conce y ch upon °Ssential 
anyway. 


f) One last type is that of the hermit. The pious 
considered a hermit in the spiritual sense; his independe 
assistance of other people, on the other hand, falls 
background. (For whether other hermits or hunters bring 
not, this is not decisive for his nature as a hermit), It i 
spiritually alone, renouncing spiritual interaction with ot 
devotion. But is the hermit really living in spiritual indepe 
entirely self-created? If one is more accurate, one finds th 
alone, but lives in company, in company with Nature’s G 
in the spirit of his religion. The hermit can therefore not be recognised as an 
absolute individual and as a purely individualistic construction. He is only a 
pseudo-individualistic type, because for him the relationship to God and tothe 
deified nature takes the place of the relationship to man. Such a relationship can 
also, however, only take place where an already trained and deep spirit has the 
intuitive power required to hear the Godhead in nature, in the voice of fate. All 
the other examples cited above have something striking, indeed cio 
They show us figures which are well suited to arouse astonishment and te 


“3 . itness to 
to individualistic thought; only the figure of the hermit is not a true witn 
individualism, 


hermit is, above ay 
Nee from the external 
Completely int the 
food to the hermit or 
S essential that he is 
hers, to live Only his 
ndence, an individual 
Ne Opposite. He ig not 
od, Who speaks to hity 


: t 

If we survey all the above, we find that: it is the self-creating ae 
human spirit upon which individualism is based. This maaan | stat oft 
only decisive criteria in all the examples cited, the only essential or oints 8 
concept of the “absolute individual”, Controversies around any 7 ei only 
ted herrings. That which is logically consistent in spatcaiesner ts from Ine 
the spiritual concept of the absolute individual, who takes every being, to mile 
depths of his own breast, who descends into the shaft of his ber om a ceria! 
the pure gold of his own substance. It is undoubtedly true that, 


Fe 
—— ‘er Daniel 
riter e he 
°4 (Ed.) Robinson Cr focations ie 
(1660-1731), In the 
braves Many perils a 


= 
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ish 
usoe: Title character of the 1719 novel by Sle 
story, Crusoe is repeatedly stranded in tropic 
nd adventures, often in solitude. 
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perspective, our being really does reflect this image, that each of us is, to a 
certain degree, Heracles-Donar and Prometheus, each of us can gain a position 
of genius in our innermost heart, and build there a self-determined, self- 
sufficient world. 
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§ 4. The Concept of Society 


She answer to the question of what society is clear from the assumptions which 
the concept of the individual has already created for it. If the individual is 
entirely independent, then society (in spirit) cannot itself be independent, but 
merely a composition of individuals. When the concept of the absolute 
individual is taken seriously, being part of society cannot detract from the 
individual’s spiritual self-determination and self-sufficiency. If this is the case, 
then society can only be a summation, nowise its own, only a sum of 
components, a number and nothing more. The “totality” of society is therefore 
nothing real of its own, not constituting its own reality; the only reality is 
individuals. No one who applies the individualistic concept to each person can 
escape this train of thought. If spiritual self-sufficiency is the essence of the 
individual, if the individual is shown to be freely creating throughout his life, 
the fact of a multiplicity, the summation of several individuals, cannot mean 
anything that is not derived from said individuals. There is no separate whole, 
society is only a sum, a house, the individuals are the only truth and the only 
reality. This is the unambiguous, inexorable conclusion of individualism. 
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§ 5. She Relationship of the Individual to Society 


Fhe relation of the individual to society is defined in the concept of the absolute 
individual as unambiguously as it is in the concept of society. If I live spiritually 
only by virtue of myself, then there is a morality and a duty to myself, but not 
to the other, I have the power of the moral within me, but a moral relation to the 
other (which goes beyond myself) I do not have. The individual, when 
conceived as Heracles, wants to achieve certain aims and resists Zeus and 
destiny. He has a moral relationship with his self-defined objectives, but there 
is no moral relation to other human beings. There is at most a contract; an 
external treaty which derives from utilitarian aid, but which does not affect the 
spiritual self-sufficiency of the individual. The individuals say to each other that 
they no longer wish to live this uncomfortable, bestial life in struggle or 
helplessness, and so they help each other. However, this does not affect our 
spiritual self-sufficiency and self-determination. Nietzsche, the individualist, 
once said that man “out of necessity and boredom, wants to live socially in the 
herd”.°° It is not because society imparts something spiritual that we engage 
with it, but due to necessity, due to our need for mutual external aid, or out of 
boredom, because it suits me (free caprice rather than necessity!). What is not 
created is a spiritual relationship to the other. 

This consideration is of fundamental importance, for all time and 
particularly for the whole period of scientific development of the last three 
centuries: for individualists there is probably an individual ethic (individual 
morality), but no social ethic (social morality). Social codes of conduct are, in 
fact, a reality, but they are not expressions of morality but merely utility. The 
fact that I do not kill others, that I do not steal, that I should fulfil my duties, are 
only commandments which are related to the reciprocal external services which 
constitute society; they are commandments of necessity, not of one’s own 
spirituality, not of one’s own individual morality. For the moral must come from 
the inner commandment and laws of the spiritual. | fulfil the obligations of the 
social contract, but I am internally, spiritually alien to all other members of 
society. 

It is the case that, from this point of view, the relation of the individual to 
the society is simply necessary and useful, finding its purest expression in exact 
trade accounting, in the exchanges of the economy. On the other hand, it cannot 


% Nietzsche, F., Gilman, S. and Blair, C. (1989). Friedrich Nietzsche on Rhetoric and 
Language. New York: Oxford University Press, p.247. 
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ibilist 
Schmidt, German nihil 
°° (Ed.) Max Stirner (1806-1856): Pseudonym of Johann Kaspar 
philosopher and forerunner of individualist anarchism. 
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§ 5. The Types of Individualism 


Ys we have seen, the ultimate conceptual foundation of every individualist 
doctrine is always the absolute individual. But there are different ways of 
drawing conclusions from this absolute individual for use in the construction of 
society and political life. Thus, three basic forms of the individualist doctrine 
have arisen: anarchism, Machiavellianism, and contract theory or natural law. 


1, Anarchism. As a representative of this school, I chose Max Stirmer, whose 
main work clearly expresses the basic ideas in its title: The Ego and Its Own.*” 
Everyone is an “Individual”. The principle of the individual person is “Nothing 
is more to me than myself.” This theorem is the immediate and purest 
conclusion to be drawn from the concept of the absolute individual. When I 
think of Prometheus’ words which end, “Hast thou not all thyself accomplished, 
Holy-glowing heart?”, then the conclusion: “Nothing is more to me than 
myself” is found to be similarly unavoidable. It is not raw selfishness, a low 
egoism, but a logically necessary inference, the flipside of spiritual self- 
sufficiency, the self-imposition of the spiritual. There can be nothing greater 
than I, because I am entirely alone and secluded inside. | cannot therefore 
disagree that it is moral for me, a pure selfling*’, to be a pure egoist. It is moral 
for Fafnir to guard the treasure as a dragon: “I lie and beset it;”.*° Other people 
cannot really concern me, because they are set as purely external factors. The 
absolute individual thus corresponds to absolute freedom, absolute “absence of 
rule” or “anarchy”. How does one imagine the coexistence of many people on 
this basis? First there is the form of the bomb-throwing anarchist who wants to 
free himself from all the uncomfortable fetters of society. Then we have the 
“noble anarchist”. The latter wants to work, to take a good example, and build 
social life from the basis of absolutely voluntary cooperatives, e.g. to become a 
railroad operator, he enters the cooperative of railroad workers. One last 


57 Stirner, M. and Leopold, D. (2000). The Ego and Its Own. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, pp.7 and 90. 


58 (Tr.) In German: Selbstler. 


5° (Ed.) Wagner, R. and Forman, A. (1905). The Nibelung’s Ring: English Words to Richard 
Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen. London: B. Schott’s Séhne, p.215. 


(Ed.) Richard Wagner (1813-1883): German composer whose moving pieces were part of 


the Romantic tradition. In the third part of the Ring cycle, the hero Siegfried slays a dragon 
called Fafnir. 
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ossibility would be to live alone. Both solitude and ent; 
Doers are practically inadequate to shape human so amt 
so much is made clear), chaos emerges; anarchism is Practically ; ay he 
as long as there have been people, there have nevertheless been g Possipj, te 
muddled dreamers, to “noble anarchists”, to the violent and desperate fig 
terrorists. It is exciting to see how even the Most absurd thoy king 
thought throughout history. This is a great thing in Mankind, that hese 
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the extreme lengths of what is possible. Will i 
2. The Machiavellian. Machiavellianism again takes 4 city 

its end and does so with Teutonic bestiality. In antiquity, thr 


aay : lM the Sophistyso to 
the Renaissance, Machiavelli, developed this doctrine, aCcording to whi, and iy 
may be called Machiavellians. The basic idea of Machiayel]j is this: a they 
man uses his freedom, his self-sufficiency, so that he can control the . © Strong 
inner development of society would then be that the stronger members ak. The 
set themselves above the weaker ones. Instead of saying, “Nothing er ally 
me than myself”, one could say: I subjugate him who is weaker than | : i: to 
essence of society would thus be based on subjugation and exploitation: its e 
of life would be the victory of the strong over the weak. are 


3. Natural law. The basic idea of natural law is alread 
can define it as follows. The concept of the absolute indivi 
an anarchy, restoring once more the “primordial state” 
against all, and a fear of everyone held by everyone. (Wh 
“state of nature” is really acceptable in historical terms, 
a purely intellectual sense, is not a profound question o 
clarify, the historical assumption would be found unproven and false, and is in 
fact only valid as a logic device). This confused and uncontrolled state is 
relieved by the social contract entered into by all, the original contract, in which 


the people guarantee cach other security and protection, thereby creating the 
Society of mutual aid. Here, however, two fundamentally important subforms 
must be distinguished. 


ly known to us, We 
dual would demand 
» a life of war by al 
ether such a life in the 
or is demanded only in 
f social doctrine; but to 


Subform 1: The people confer all their power once and for all upon 
leader who, therefore, acquires unconditional rights of Oe 
which, however, he can only exercise within the limits of the nal ; 
rights of the contracting parties; this is the enlightened irene 
which allows the individual as much freedom as possible ae 


ee 
ho 
: jes BC 
1 (Ed.) Sophists: Greek teachers who flourished between the 4!" and St” centurie 
Claimed to teach excellence and virtue to young statesmen. 
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example, the Prussian Landrecht®', Frederick the Great, Josef I1®, 
etc.) 


Subform 2: Liberalism, or democracy (both being, in their most 
general terms, set as one). Here, power is left to the citizens. It is not 
given to the ruler once and for all, but, on the contrary, is delegated to 
the appointed (officials) every so often, and withdrawn from them, as 
is necessary or convenient. The classical form can be found in Athens, 
where officials were not even elected, but chosen by lot. The freedom 
of all individuals is the same: so, all may rule for a time, i.e. the general 
will of all and the basic social contract are determined by the lot. Here 
too, a thought is played out to its full conclusion. 


Natural law, however, refuses to recognise the self-sufficiency and 
independence of each individual in the manner of anarchy and 
Machiavellianism, but instead seeks a social order, one which is practically 
sustainable, and in which one can actually live; but in the appointment of the 
ruling powers for the execution of the original social contract, for the 
preservation of natural rights, it runs from one extreme to the other, with either 
the willing, irrevocable transfer of power to the prince, or to an act that can be 
repeated any number of times, the (immune to human influence) lot. 


If we compare the three kinds of society that wish to integrate three types 
of the doctrine of individualism into their structural and microstructural form, 
we find that the anarchistic and the natural law society are built atomistically, 
while the Machiavellian society is not. In the case of free, anarchistic 
indifference just as in the example of natural law democracy, every member of 
society is equal, an equal atom. The union of the social atoms (the citizens) is, 
in both cases, a mechanical one (since the citizens’ necessary connection is only 
external, rather than essential or spiritual). The society of enlightened 
absolutism is, in principle, built atomistically, but this atomism is somewhat 
disturbed by the official hierarchy. The Machiavellian society, on the other 
hand, shows in principle a structure of gradation dependent upon the rulers and 
their power relationships. This structure is still mechanical (rather than spiritual) 
but is composed of unequal rather than equal degrees of civic worth. 


61 (Ed.) The law of the land in Prussia, codified by Frederick the Great in 1794. 


® (Ed.) Frederick Il, the Great (1712-1786): Prussian king notable for his military victories. 
He was a proponent of enlightened absolutism which simultaneously centralised power in 
the hands of the monarch while also encouraging liberal reforms in areas such as religious 
toleration and the bureaucracy. 


© (Ed.) Josef Il (1741-1790): Holy Roman Emperor and another proponent of enlightened 
absolutism. 
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§ 6. She Political Principles of Sndividuatigm 


From the way in which society and the state are conceived, the highest political 
principles can be established, which we shall now consider in brief. 


1. The freedom of the individual. Just as the major concept of individualism 
is the individual, the freedom of the individual is its first political principle; for 
“freedom” is directly and necessarily derived from the self-sufficiency of the 
individual. The justification of freedom can be given in the negative and in the 
constructive or positive sense: 


a) All attachment between individuals is fetter, is an inhibition on their 
spiritual self-determination and self-sufficiency. “Compulsion” is 
therefore basically: restriction, impairment of the _ spiritual 
development of the individual. Freedom must reign in every form; 
freedom of association and assembly, freedom of the press and speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of profession and commerce, freedom of 
trade, freedom everywhere, and the only restrictions arise in 
consideration of the original social contract, i.e. that which preserves 
security and order (for otherwise so many freedoms would create a war 
of all against all). “Laissez faire et laissez passer, le monde va de lui 
méme”, this was the motto of natural law. 


b) Seen positively, freedom appears to be the only essential condition 
of life for the individual, since the highest conditions of spiritual life 
entail: self-sufficiency, i.e. freedom. 


2. The minimal level of government responsibility. Conversely, the 
principle of minimal state interference corresponds to the principle of freedom 
for the individual, while to grant as much freedom as possible necessitates as 
little state interference as possible. The state is essentially a protective 
association, so to speak, an all-encompassing guard and locking company®, but 


4 (Ed.) Fr: Let do and let pass, the world goes on by itself, a quote from Jacques Claude 
Marie Vincent de Gournay (1712-1759), a French economist and member of the 
Physiocratic School which prized agricultural production above all else. 


§ (Tr) In German: Wach- und SchlieBgesellschaft, a name shared by several early 1900s 
security companies in Germany. 
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is nota welfare institution. Itis a “security state”, nota “culture-state» 
derides this arrangement as the “night watchman state”. © Lasales 


3. The law as a minimal level of mutual restriction placed y, 
According to anarchism and Machiavellianism, strictly speaking thor : 
no law atall, since in the former case cooperative statutes are chosen ee Can 
arbitrarily, and can be broken at any moment, and in the second case. as 
of the rulers decides all. Natural law, on the other hand, must Uitentee : 
law as a comprehension of the minimum rules necessary for coexistence a 
is, then, the restriction of the freedom of one by the freedom of the Other ni 
the middle line, where the freedoms of the citizens are least disturbed 4 
minimum degree of mutual restraint (which, at the same time, contains the 
greatest possible freedom). For freedom is the sole essential condition of man, 
the supreme political law, which must be preserved under all circumstances 
“Law” must therefore grant the highest degree of freedom and take away the 
minimum. The whole of the Enlightenment and also Kant developed and 
championed this individualistic concept of law. Kant also drew the conclusion: 
the law (as “heteronomous”) can be contrasted with morality (s 
“autonomous”).®” For if law follows only from the technical necessities of 
cohabitation, it is essentially different from morality. 


Even today, this whole individualistic view of law plays a dominant re, 


although we have long since passed from the constitutional state to the culture- 
state. 


oe 
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Ba agi ns Lassalle (1825-1864): Prussian jurist and socialist philooae ervention 
erm Nachtwéchterstaat in i nmental nom 
the economy. an 1862 speech against gover! 
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Pe he moral framework can be found throughout Kant, I. (2019). Grou 
physics of Morals. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
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§ 7. Review 


Sie short explanations thus far have revealed to us the idea of individualism. 
The first thing to do is to let all of this unfold before us. One should listen to 
every great doctrine with inner silence and dedicate a good amount of time to 
it. Only when the full content of the doctrine has been exhausted in this way can 
suspicion, examination and opposition arise. If one allows individualism to 
make its case in this way, the first impression is unquestionably that of 
greatness. It is, after all, a logically structured network of concepts and notions 
worked out to their full conclusion. Further, it is the expression of strength and 
self-confidence, with an element suggestive of storming the heavens, 
expressing the titanic aspect of the will and striving in human nature, something 
that involuntarily inspires and enthrals us. Seen in this way, it is a confirmation 
that true social teaching descends down into the depths of the human heart. For 
individualism is a mighty attempt to exhaust the depth of the human being as a 
powerful, irresistible and self-satisfied Thor-Heracles, as a creative 
Prometheus, to build society thereafter, to arrange life according to this basis. 


The second great thing which the individualist doctrine shows us is the idea 
which grasps our essence as the will to creativity. This thought allows us to take 
back our selves, puts our destiny and our ego back into our own hands. This is 
the greatest thing that the doctrine of individualism offers to mankind, and what 
many great men (Nietzsche, Schopenhauer®*) have brought to her. The proverb 
“Every man is the architect of his own destiny,” is but a small reflection of this 
doctrine, which alone gives the whole of one’s spirit to his own will and labours. 


This great impression of the deeper essence of the doctrine of individualism 
or the self must be noted, so that we may know what we give up and lose if we 
should reject it as a fundamental error. 

If we examine it, individualism seems to us to be self-evident. Why? 
Because it is woven into our given education, spun into it like a network. In our 
entire economic and political life, in our legal and moral conceptions, in all 
social sciences, everywhere, individualistic concepts, individualistic 
worldviews and individualistic attitudes prevail. We have all already embraced 
the individualistic idea with mother’s milk! In the face of such things, 


88 (Ed.) Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860): German pessimist philosopher who created his 
own brand of atheistic Idealism using elements of Eastern thought. 
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the prey of habitual thinking. 


Where is the main point of issue? It cannot be the Practical 

of the basic preconditions of individualism, for these are merel Pi en 
only be the ultimate, fundamental prerequisite, the bastion _ “Ctived: i 
itself, to which doubt turns; the concept of the absolute individual ania 
self-sufficiency! Going to the root, if we look into this Dionysian creation, 
seductive, spellbinding concept of self-sufficiency, then it besativan IMdeed 
this fundamental concept is the one which unfolds, with or without ‘ lear 
did the unfolding. The question arises: how is the self-created, based on 
its own spiritual foundation, linked to a whole? Namely, to two ince 
whole of society, and finally to the entire world. Upon this PO ie 
everything, for in the relation of the individual to the totality, the test on 
whether his own being has been properly grasped, and whether an intelligible 
relationship of integration results. The full judgment of and crucial insight inty 
the merits and demerits of individualism will only be possible later on, when 
we have also come to know the Universalist” system which we set in 
opposition, but the pursuit of the questions just raised will already have much 
to teach us about the basic position of individualism. 


conscientiousness demands doubt and examination so that we q 
© Not b, 
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1. Let us first consider the individual’s connections to the social whole, to 
other people: here we encounter a difficulty not unknown to us: self- 
determination, or autarky, is, according to its concept, the separation of the 
individual from the other, because it speaks of self-foundedness. Individualism 
necessarily sees the human realm as a realm of isolated, self-sufficient spiritual 
entities. Individualistic thought conceives of people in the same way We might 
imagine trees in the forest. The single tree is something which has Ae 
through its own germinal capacity, is itself rooted in the earth, has oars 
into its own plant. The trees also grow, in principle, independently oak 
another; a “forest” can be regarded as merely a plurality of individuals, Whe 
autonomous growth forces, autarkic growths which can be seen as ac 
society, which is the sum of self-sufficient spirits. The single germinal CoP wnat 
creates the tree, and it is one’s own spiritually creative power which gi 
his self. 


Faced with such a way of thinking, one must ask: is there ad 
spirit that floats so freely in this world? There must be an intrinsic 
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59 (Ed.) Nietzschean concept inspired by Dionysus, the Ancient Greek god gnifi 
1872 work The Birth of Tragedy, he contrasts the Dionysian impulse, which hpolldh wh 
and revels in worldly experiences, with the Apollonian (from the sun ef 

emphasises intellect, harmony and restraint. e of his on 
70 (Tr.) We capitalise Universalism throughout, as Spann coined the bl 

doctrine, which bears no relation to other uses of the term. 
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with others. The tree is at least rooted in the earth (it also stands in connection 
with the wider plant world, etc.), but the individual spirit, by contrast, would 
have to float freely and isolated in the world of the spiritual, if it were formed 
out of its own germination! We will follow this idea later (see § 11 below). But 
the connection to other spirits, to the whole of society, we recognise this now 
more clearly than before as the immediate, momentous question which 
individualism must answer. 


2. The connection to the cosmic world is the second major question. 
Individualism, however, ignores this as much as the question of the spirit. It is 
necessary for the individual, as freely generating, to also be the centre of the 
world. Hence, Prometheus himself with Zeus asserts his absolute independence: 
“All careless of thee too, As 1!” And yet he who is absolutely self-sufficient 
cannot be the centre, since no essential connection with anything can be 
assumed, hence the real concept of the individual after this thought reaches its 
end is: the individual as absolutely alone. 


Are these consequences of the doctrine of individualism acceptable? The 
separation from the other spirits in society is altogether impossible; it 
contradicts all experience. An essential connection with social totality must be 
found, on the contrary, because such a connection alone corresponds to reality. 
The gulf conceived between ourselves and the world seems almost grotesque. 


We recognise in our heart self-sufficiency, individualism as a fundamental 
error. Individualism ultimately makes the individual lonely and poor. It dresses 
him in borrowed splendour then throws him into usurious debts which he cannot 
pay. The concept of Promethean man taken seriously proves to be a complete 
aberration. It is absurd to want to assert such right when the whole is 
comprehensively our concern. By considering the totality with which I grapple, 
I have already given up my own centre-point property and independence; yes, | 
have set my absolute dependence on him (the Zeus, the totality) and he has 
become my deity in the deepest sense. If I reject the connection, then at last I 
find myself necessarily as one who is completely alone (since autarky does not 
even allow the centre-point characteristic to be maintained), which turns out to 
be both absurd and fantastical; but if | place myself into totality to find the 
connection, then I have just given up the essence of the individualist doctrine: 
my self-sufficiency. To set up an intermediary position is impossible, 
contradictory, moreover, lukewarm and feeble. 

This reflection leads to the demand that the concept of the individual be 
formed much more deeply and in a more manifold way than self-creation 
permits: the individual must be conceived of in such a way that he directs us to 
the whole, that a vital connection is uncovered between him and other spirits, 
the society and the entire world. There is only one thing left for us to do, to 
place in the service of connectivity that tremendous power that the individualist 
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Subsection II 
The Universalist View 
§ 8. The Nature of Universalism 


Sris usually assumed that Universalism or the Doctrine of Totality is the very 
opposite of individualism; but this is not the case. When the doctrine of 
individualism says, “The individual is everything,” the doctrine of totality does 
not say, “The individual is nothing,” or at least it does not have to say this. If 
the individualist necessarily says that society (apart from individuals) is 
nothing, the Universalist need not say that society is everything and that the 
individual is nothing. Hence, what is usually cited as the characteristic of 
Universalism, namely, the self-sacrifice of the individual for the totality, does 
not really get to the heart of what it represents. Nor is the essence of 
Universalism altruism, just as little as that of individualism is egoism. Both can 
be understood that way, but they do not have to be. 


Essential for Universalism, on the other hand, is that the primary, the 
original reality from which everything derives, is not the individual but the 
totality, the society. Here, the individual is no longer self-determined, self- 
sufficient (an autark), no longer exclusively and wholly grounded in his ego; 
therefore, the primary reality no longer lies within it, but in the whole, in the 
society. Thus, two features result: a) the whole, the society is the true reality, 
and b) the whole is what is primary, the individual being, as it were, real only 
as a component of it, and as such derived from it. 

The original question of totality is therefore only as follows: “How do | 
consider the whole, what is the concept of this whole, of society?”; while the 
basic core of individualism (as we know) is: how do I consider the individual? 
The only possible answer here was: as an absolute individual. Meanwhile, the 
Doctrine of Totality does not give us such a clearly determined answer when it 
comes to the whole. There are several main ways of thinking about social 
totality here. 
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§ 9. The Four Main Ways of Conceiving of Society 
Universalistically 


1, The environmental doctrine or milieu theory. According to this doctrine, man 
is unambiguously a dependent function of the environment. Lamarck”!, 
according to whom the emergence of species by adaptation to the influences of 
the environment is currently taking place, takes this view in biology; Buckle”, 
Taine”, Gumplowicz’*, Karl Marx’? and others represent it more or less strictly 
in the realm of social teaching. Gumplowicz says: “The great error of 
individualistic psychology is the supposition that man thinks. It leads to 
continual search for the source of thought in the individual and for reasons why 
the individual thinks so and not otherwise [...] A chain of errors; for it is not 
man himself who thinks but his social community. The source of his thoughts 
is in the social medium in which he lives, the social atmosphere [...] and he 
cannot think anything else other than what the influences of his social 
environment concentrating upon his brain necessitate. There is a law of 
mechanics and optics by which we compute the angle of refraction from the 
angle of incidence. In the realm of mind there is a similar law though we cannot 
observe it so precisely. Every ray of thought falling upon the mind is reflected 
in our views. What we think is the necessary result of the mental influences to 
which we have been subjected since childhood.””° 


To comment on such madness may be superfluous. 


7 (Ed.) Jean-Baptiste Lamarck (1744-1829): French naturalist and forerunner of 
evolutionary theory. 

72 (Ed.) Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862): English historian who pioneered an entirely 
scientific approach to history. 

73 (Ed.) Hippolyte Adolphe Taine (1828-1893): French historian notable for applying a 
naturalist outlook to the sociological analysis of history. 

74 (Ed.) Ludwig Gumplowicz (1838-1909): Polish-Jewish sociologist and proponent of the 
social Darwinist idea that all history was a struggle between ethnic groups. 

78 (Ed.) Karl Marx (1818-1883): German-Jewish economic theorist of extreme socialism, His 
perspectives on economy, history and politics remain hugely influential, and were singled 
out for intense criticism by Spann. 

76 Gumplowicz, L. (1980). Outlines of Sociology. New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 
p.240. 
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The True State 


Here, “the whole” is conceived as the quintessence of all 
as it were, are reflected in the individual, and thus give rm Social lac 
existence. In this way, however, the social whole is again a Only a tic 
conceived, materialised, and the independence of the ih divans Meg ant 
destroyed. One can call this Universalism, “Mechanical Uttara Orla 
‘sm *Y 


2. The doctrine of the social instincts of the individual The j 
doctrine is that society is based on the social impulses of huma he ideg of 
the sex drive, the need for communication, compassion ‘a Such 
sympathy of others. For this conception, the Aristotelian tivminai and the 
a “political animal” “(@ov moditikdv” is regularly adopted. Of man a 
incorrectly, for Aristotle meant this term spiritually (as in spirity Completely 
well as sensually.’” Nall being), 

This doctrine fits in perfectly with our present naturalistic, purely ; 
age, but it cannot give an explanation of society. You cannot dee 
a whole from social instincts. The sex drive, for example, is also fe as 
animals that do not live alongside one another socially, but only Pahiees, in 
the purpose of satisfying an instinct: tigers or lonely, roaming jackals fe 
animals do not live in herds, nor even in permanent families. The sociality i 
is actually built on social drives is, firstly, a limited one, and secondly (this g 
crucial), an arbitrary and accidental one. A drive can be changed by a rational 
being, or completely suppressed and eradicated from the heart, Society, 
therefore, would be an arbitrary entity if it depended only on the content of our 
impulses and their accidental approval by our knowledge, background and 
traditions. This is not the key problem, however. In the Universalistic view the 
task is thus: to explain society from the inner nature of our spirituality in the 
form of a necessary totality which contains the conditions of life for individual 
spirituality. The conception we mention above is therefore only a clandestine 
individualism, which describes a society composed of truly solitary individuals, 
endowed with instincts from which they derive the only reality which 
constitutes society. We may call the explanation of society based on instinct @ 
pseudo-Universalistic one. 


ic 

3. The society in the sense of the Platonic Idea.”* The essence of pari 
Idea is, as is well known, the following: the overarching or etic the 
conceived as an independent, supersensible entity alone through W $0 
> Z ) in this Idea. 5% 


individuals of this world exist, through “participation” (uétEOIS 


The politics 


77 (Ed.) Aristotle’s writings on man as a political animal can be found in his 
1253a. og were 
«aq| thins". 

hat all ae of Hs 


78 . 
(Ed.) As previously mentioned, Plato's Theory of Ideas held t' 
be found '" 


imitations of ideal forms. The concept of participation can 
Dialogues. 
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The Four Main Ways of Conceiving of Society Universalistically 


there is the Idea of the state or society (both to be thought of as overarching 
essences or general Ideas), while individual states, together with their members, 
subscribe to this Idea by participation. Everyone is then a member of the state 
by virtue of the nature of this Idea. This view can be found in Plato, Aristotle, 
the medieval scholastics, in Hegel, and even in the Romantics in a more or less 
unconditional or conditional form. If correctly understood, it does not annihilate 
the individual in his independence and peculiarity, because, after all, it assigns 
each individual his position as a member of the whole, as an organ of the whole, 
and thus demands the particular as such, rather than negating it. 


It is imperative for social science not to link its own theorems to certain 
philosophical terms, so prudence dictates that we do not comment on this theory 
of Ideas here. However, it is certain that the scheme of thought provided by this 
theory of Ideas offers an answer to our question: the only appropriate and 
practical way to think about the whole and its parts is Universalistically. On the 
other hand, one must be aware that in this scheme of thought, the issue of the 
Universalist explanation of society has yet to be solved. For this scheme of 
thought still offers too rigid an apprehension of things, which of course has the 
advantage of easily explaining the original reality of the whole, but not that of 
the particularities and peculiarities within this totality, by virtue of this totality, 
where, in the overarching substance there is provided the jumping-off point for 
the extraordinary (individuality), and further, the identity of those things which 
serve as the vital and motive forces of the whole. This ancient theory of Ideas 
instead explains the peculiarity of the individual as respectively different 
resistances of matter to the Idea. Without passing judgment on whether this 
doctrine is philosophically correct, it does not satisfy sociological purposes, 
since while it may be able to explain, for example, how two different states can 
be so very different, it cannot speak to the particular differences of the organs 
(parts) of the whole, so that cach organ is correctly seen as unique and 
irreplaceable. A doctrine which seeks to resolve this issue, to explain the 
peculiarity and irreplaceability of the individual, and yet include the living 


nature of the concept of totality, would aspire to be the “Kinetic Universalism” 
presented below. 


4. Kinetic Universalism or the Doctrine of Inner Totality. While the 
Platonic Idea considers the whole as something complete, with individuals 
participating in this Idea of the whole; I prefer to assume the whole is never 
complete, but always in a state of flux, something that creates and establishes 
itself through a sequence (process), while what endures through and through is 
a louder pulse, an effervescence that transcends any given form at any given 
moment; which, if it were not in motion, would no longer exist since it is subject 
to the laws of life. The organism is a microcosm of this ‘louder pulse’, since the 
moment it is entirely rigid, it is dead. Now, the question is this; what is that 
moment of vitality which creates the whole, and continues to create over and 
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over again? When we find the answer to that, we will rn 
essence of totality. It Is all about grasping and understanding Mig 
totality. is Moto, 


\ 
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§ 10. The Concept of the Whole in Terms of Kinetic 
Universalism 


Ghe movement of which we have said that it creates and builds “totality” at 
every moment, consists of that all-encompassing spiritual reality only in which 
the individual exists and arises as a resurrected being. Only through ignition, 
fomentation and stimulation by another spirit does spirituality become real in 
an individual, not by a self-determined, self-induced descent into the depths of 
one’s own soul, but under the aegis of the original and first condition, which is 
to be illuminated and ignited by another spirit. Therefore, whatever arises in my 
spirituality is always in some sense (directly or even indirectly) an echo of what 
another spirit has called out of me. 


The community can never mean spiritual solitude for me; it is never entirely 
for me, but always exists in some (albeit indirectly but persistently) essential 
reference to another spirituality, to another person. Spirituality is only ever 
found in contact with another spirit, never in pure being-for-oneself.? 


The beautiful German word “Gemeinschaft”® expresses this fact of double- 
sidedness, the mutuality of everything spiritual, in excellent detail. However, 
since this word is used not only in purely spiritual contexts, but also with regards 
to business and action (e.g. “Einkaufsgemeinschaft”, political 
“Wahlgemeinschaft” - as well as Gemeinsamkeiten des Handelns)*', it is 
necessary to adopt a purely scientific, objective term as well. As such, we will 
make use of the word “Gezweiung”*’, which is to say something like the 
opposite of “division”, not that one unit becomes two separate individuals, but, 
conversely, that two individuals in truth form a whole, such as in a pairing or 
two points of a fork, forking in the sense that two individuals have existence as 
part of a greater totality. We can then say that the spirituality of an individual 
has the existing form of community or “Gezweiung”; indeed, all spiritual 


79 (Tr.) In German: Fursichsein, a Hegelian concept meaning to be a subject independent of 
objects. 


sai (Ed.) In English: Community or society. 

- (Ed.) In English: Group purchasing organisation, electoral community and communal 
action, respectively, 

# (Tr.) Difficult to render in English. The word carries connotations of branching, but is a 
Spannian term, and so we will leave it in the original German. As explained, it describes the 
mutual, spiritual relationships which make up a community and which are essential to 
human beings as spiritual entities. Gezweitheit carries the same meaning as an attribute. 
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only the result of “Gezweiung” 4 
ans that all spirituality exists only ag ‘ : i 
SPited, ay) i 
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and reality 18 
*, This me 
i is only found in some kind of fellowship w; 
perhaps a distant friend or a long-dead = of thinker whose b 
in a mere dialogue between two people, or merely in the form tS We rea 
“interest” of another or a group of others, but in all cases it wij] ha es indie 
or abstract form. Wherever the investigation takes us, it will tie angi 
this conclusion: that the basic fact of social life is that all spiritualin 8a tee 
only in Gezweiung. y is Posi 
It is now neces: 
riences in order to 


essence and 
“Gezweilhelt 
spirituality, ie. it is 


sary to seck out some incarnate and compel 
i i F F elling |: 
expe both illuminate and strengthen this general insight life 


Wherever we turn in the experience of life and history, everywhere; 
be confirmed that it is impossible, even unthinkable, to find a spirit on it wit 
actuality, complete, that is, an individual arising from an internal] Ich is, iy 
(isolated) condition. Let us take as a first example the relationship tom 
to other people. Here, one could object right away that the artistic geniy © artist 
of itself and on its own. Those who write a drama do so in their silent ie CTeates 
This is undeniable, but it must be admitted that Shakespeare would ne rod 
written his works if he had assumed that they would never be performed, ave 
read or understood. Without an (imaginary, prospective) spectator, te 
understanding critic, absent a counterpart, it is completely impossible for Ea 
artist to find the power of contemplation, to ignite the fire of creation. Even the 
lonely artist hopes and believes from the bottom of his soul that other important 
people will understand and appreciate him. He hopes for listeners and readers 
Goethe has expressed this clearly in the following saying: 


What would I be without you, friend public! 
All my feelings, a monologue, 
All my joy, dumb. 


Strictly speaking, it would not even be a monologue, but a sinking into the void. 
If this insight is taken more generally, we may say: without the participation of 
others (without “interest”) there is no artistic work, indeed no spiritual arr 
general; all spiritual creations other than those which are animated or inflamed 
turn out to be impossible; the ability to turn to a second entity, this condition ® 
a duality, a two-sidedness or Gezweitheit to one’s own creation 
indispensable condition of all spiritual creation, of all spiritual life in gene - 
A second example, which | deliberately choose due to its difficulty © i 
relationship between mother and child. This relationship is defined os 
innermost not by mechanical aid, which denotes what is © lel 
Se 
a chicab? 
aoe Unseld, S. (2019). Goethe and His Publishers. Chicago, IL: University of 
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indispensable, useful aid (if this were the case, one could replace the mother 
with a machine, if the relation were to be interpreted as purely individualistic); 
rather, what is essential is the purely spiritual relationship of mutuality, which 
lies above and beyond what is indispensable. Firstly, through the mother’s eyes, 
the spiritual relationship is found in that nurturing, never-failing, unconditional 
love, through which she feels “motherliness”, It may be said here: the child 
creates motherhood; for those peculiar feelings, that education of the spiritual 
being which makes a mother of the woman, is possible only because the child 
has acted as a spiritual counterpoint. This transformation from woman to mother 
is created by that ray that emanates from the child’s spirit and brings the 
mother’s own spirit to that emotional state, to that new perception which 
transforms the soul. The child beckons and entices and speaks its word until the 
work is completed. The findings of the science of the mind (psychology) and 
the science of society (sociology) must be strictly separated. Whatever 
explanation is provided by maternal psychology, be it “instinct”, “compulsion”, 
“hidden egoism” or something else, we dismiss it all, it does not concern us as 
social scientists whatsoever. What is essential for us is that the spiritual content, 
in the same way as all that is spiritually determined within us, is possible only 
through the relation which we call (spiritual) “communion” or “Gezweiung”, 
by illumination which comes from without, from another spirit, into one’s own 
spirit. Thereupon, it turns out that it is the child who creates the mother. 


Now let us address the inverse relationship, that of the child to the mother. 
What does the child take from its mother? Non-mechanical aid and instruction 
are essential here too. If you have a mother, you receive in your life the 
consciousness of unconditional attachment and belonging, an unlimited 
goodness, as we find in the example of the play “The Fourth Commandment” 
by Anzengruber.** All of the people in the play give up on the criminal and the 
murderer, but his mother still believes in him, she does not completely abandon 
him. This feeling, which is carried by the one who goes to his execution, a 
feeling of such an inexhaustible goodness, of such an unconditional attachment 
to his soul, this is what he receives as a child, as the child of a mother. In his 
mind, this knowledge of goodness emerges and exists as an everlasting 
possession, it has become a part of his soul. No one could have created this 
component themselves if it had not been beamed in from another’s mind. Those 
people who have grown up without a mother (orphans or those in a permanent 
educational institute) are such poor unfortunates, for they do not have that 
irreplaceable, basic feeling of childlikeness in their soul. Wherever a child 
wakes up under the roof of a permanent educational institution (even an 
exquisite one), a man has had withheld from him that piece of the soul which 
only a mother can give; and following on from this, quite incidentally, is the 


84 (Ed.) Ludwig Anzengruber (1839-1889): Austrian dramatist. The play was first performed 
in 1878. 
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conclusion that every common education taking place Outside of le 
in institutions, impoverishes ae naa hardening a 
why a newer poet has let orphans lament: ; Tha 


“Nobody, nobody loves me completely, 
To the innermost of my soul,”85 


Whatever spiritual relationship comes before our eyes, we will a1 

that such relationships between people fever remain mechanic fin, 
indispensable or external, but instead ignite a spiritual mutuality in Noy 
participants. The same applies to the relationship between Student and i both 
Willmann puts it quite nicely: “Whoever wants to instruct must be ‘lies 
something, whoever wants to educate must be something”,86 The formes, dh 
instructor, can be quite soulless, very mechanical, ©.8. one could fing the 
instructing using a phonograph*’; but this is not educating. (The eo 
differs too little when it uses the same term “learning” for mechanical Teun 
and inner, mental formation). Out of the essence, out of the Spirituality of te 
teacher, the student must construct something into his own Soul, eg. the 
integrity of the researcher, the urge for inner truth, the inexhaustible thirst for 
higher things. And on the other side: the teacher also profits from his work. For 
example, by repeatedly having to think through a series of thoughts, by giving 
lessons to others, by hearing and even having to anticipate their objections, 
“You learn by teaching”, as the old adage so aptly puts it.88 


And whatever relationship of multiple persons we decide to examine in 
terms of its spiritual reciprocity, we will always find that it cannot be reduced 
to a naked exchange of external aid, of external knowledge, as it were, a 
righteous giving and receiving of spiritual quantities, in which both participants 
remain spiritually independent (just as two economists can remain basically 
independent from one another while exchanging excess work); but instead, in 
addition to the mechanical relationship, we find that what is essential is the 
inner, mutual creation, spiritual construction (or even dismantling and thus 
changing, perhaps purifying, an indirect method of further development). = 

Even the relationship to nature consists of just such a genuine, ie 
community, a true spiritual mutuality (as mentioned above). So necessary is 
human mind is the form of communion or Gezweiung, that a life must also an 


cae 


85 (Ed.) | could Not find the source for this extract. 
85 (Ed.) Otto Willman 
' could not find a sou 
°7 (Ed.) Forerunner t 
® (Ed.) This was like| 
AD 65) and can be f 
Cambridge, Ma: Lo 


«cing in pedaboey: 
n (1839-1920): German Catholic philosopher specialising in P° 
rce for this exact quote, 
© the gramophone and eventually the record player. 4 BC 
ounget ( 


ly first said by the Roman Stoic philosopher Seneca the ¥ jaster 2018} 


Ound in The Tao of Seneca: Practical Letters from a Stoic M 
eb Classical Library, Vol, |, p.37. 
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for the lifeless, if any kind of relationship is to be established. We must even 
invigorate the dead in order to stay alive ourselves. Therefore, wherever poetry, 
the mind and higher intuition are at play, we must think of nature as animated; 
the hermit, the poet, the painter thus becomes part of a true community of 
nature! One could say in response, that all of this is just rapture and self- 
deception. But those who feel uplifted by the rising sun can only do so by feeling 
in it a superior essence, a force majeure and an omnipotence, and thus 
“exchanging another language with the sky”. Whatever enlightenment, 
psychology and disintegrating science may be ancillary to it: only the basic 
experience is decisive in social science, that the human spirit cannot do 
otherwise, because in realising his life-expression in the duality of a spiritual 
community, it is the duality itself which is the indispensable partner of creative 
power and education. Eichendorff is the poet who has taught us most clearly 
about nature in this respect. Everywhere we find the great word spoken by a 
nature that speaks to us. So in the simple question: 


“Who has made you, you beautiful forest, 
Built so high up there?”’*? 


And then: 


“And in the midst of life 
shall your elemental power 
lift me from my loneliness; 

so my heart shall not be old.” 


Here is described the relationship of the mother, of the teacher, of all people: 
anyone who has felt this great, sublime wind in the forest, in whom has arisen 
an interior feeling, a concept of something higher than the world, and who then 
goes through life as a friend and companion to the forest winds. He is transferred 
to the nature of “severe might”, a moral greatness and calling which assists him 
and accompanies him throughout life. 

Ihave tried to take several basic relationships, such as those which confront 
us in life, and consider them with regards to the spiritual growth and becoming 
of an individual. If individualism asserts that this happens all on its own (self- 
sufficiency and self-creation), our dissection of the matter has shown the exact 
Opposite: that the condition of the participation of another spirit is essential to 
the development of any sense of the spiritual in man. 

More precisely, this realisation has two aspects. It is not just the emergence 
of the spiritual that is bound to the presence of another spirit, but its very 
J ee 


* (Ed.) Eichendorff, J. (1970) Werke |. Munich: Winkler, pp.152-153. From the poem, Der 
Jager Abschied. 


°° (Ed.) Ibid., p.49. From the poem, Im Walde. 
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: _ The spirit of the individual must necessari} b 

ee scntiwed, and succumb to suffocation and death jf Pe catiog, 
from the other (that is, from all external spirituality) Occurs, Where eatin 
(interest) has ceased to exist. Only sympathy sustains. Even if Beethon ety 
already finished the Ninth Symphony, he would not have addeq the tant haq 
of his pen, the last note, if he had realised that no human ear Would ey Stroke 
the tremendous word he would speak through it. (Unless he had com - he 
for God’s sake, as it were, in communion with the angels and the De Cted it 
would have been destroyed in that instant and should have regarded his ww) He 
fruitless. And it would not only be his annihilation, the whole world woul 
become worthless to him. We can put it this way, that Gezweiung enor 
the condition and mode of birth for the human spirit, but also its mode off bein: 
the means through which it exists. B, 

We find in the socio-philosophical literature some si 
which make it easier for both the novice and the trained researcher to grasp and 
understand the basic Universalistic conception we have hitherto expressed, 
Firstly, there are the words of Fichte on the concept of man in his “Natural Law’: 
“As soon as you proceed to determine this conception fully, you are driven from 
the thinking of a single man to the assumption of another one.”®! This means: 
if | am to be a thinker to the end, I always find that absent the coexistence of 
another spirit, my thinking would cease to be. Fichte grasps this view asa 
default, but in his social doctrine he does not go so far as to draw all necessary 
conclusions from it, he cannot emerge from the eggshell of natural law. 
Schelling coined the idea that the individual is a lived reality”, a paradoxical 
opposite to the concept of the absolute individual. Taken literally, of course, 
this is a proclamation which leads to an environmental doctrine or a rigid variant 
of the Platonic Forms. However, what Schelling meant was that the individual 
spirit of the Form, in accordance with its means of existing, appears only 4 
Something influenced, as a mutual existence, and that this is an incontroverbe 
basic truth underlying all analyses of the social sciences. Grillparzer’s pea 
Says very much the same when she speaks to her lover: “I sought you and fo 
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me”. This sentiment can be repeated everywhere where mutual stimulation, 
revitalisation, reverberation and open criticism can be found, Whatever I seek 
out and demand, I find myself through it, for always my spirit receives a 
continuous education, I am always the one who emerges from the process a 
newborn. 


To this 1 would like to add an additional proof, the proof that opposition to 
all that has hitherto been declared is untenable. It follows from what we have 
already touched upon in terms of the negative side of communal or Gezweiung 
relationships, that the emergence and existence of the spiritual, absent 
Gezweiung, is impossible. In addition to our example of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, there is the looming case of Archytas™: “If anyone were to ascend 
into the heavens and there see clearly the beauty of the stars and the true nature 
of the universe, that wondrous sight would afford him no delight, though it 
would be most delightful if he had someone to whom he could describe the 
experience.”®> Without community, as this example also shows, neither the 
birth of the spiritual, nor even the assertion of its existence, takes place. Any 
sympathy (even the most remote) must be present within us as an inspiring aid, 
otherwise nothing spiritual can be generated in us. It is impossible for the human 
mind to get away with absolute apathy. After all, as the saying goes: “Against 
stupidity, the gods themselves battle in vain.”®° I will do nothing, I am nothing, 
I will let everything go on as it is, with no sympathy for others. To contend with 
absolute indifference would be like running your head into a wall, sailing with 
no wind, or flying within a vacuum. Against “stupidity”, not taking part in 
another’s spirituality, there is nothing to be done, because our existence is 
negated to the same extent! Often unconsciously, the existence and availability 
of this second spirituality, this Gezweiten, is so indispensable, is absolutely vital 
for everything that constitutes spiritual life, existence and movement in us. 


In our description of individualism, we have searched for a few keywords 
and basic types that demonstrate its nature as tangibly and impressively as 
possible. Let us also try to find such keywords and basic forms for the 
Universalistic, holistic way of thinking. We’ll begin with a more abstract yet 
significant Greek word. The individual is, according to the most complete 
conception, “Systia”, akin to the German coexistence, co-being, being together 


% (Ed.) Franz Gillparzer (1791-1872): Austrian dramatist. The romantic tragedy, Sappho, was 
first performed in 1818. 


% (Ed.) Archytas (410-347 BC): Ancient Greek mathematician and astronomer, A 
contemporary of Plato. 


55 Willmann, Otto. (1907). Geschichte des Idealismus. Braunschweig: Friedr. Vieweg & Sohn, 
Vol. |, p.305, 


°° (Ed.) A line from the 1801 tragedy The Maid of Orleans by Friedrich Schiller. (1759-1805), 
a German Romantic poet, philosopher and dramatist. He was a contemporary of Goethe. 
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(understood spir itually). The spiritual nature of the individual ; 
standing apart, as the theory we previously detailed claims. 1S Met Au 
when I am together with others, says the Doctrine of Totality, ALY exist thas 
For such a-Systia, for such self-being, we saw in the figur i 
in his defiance of God and the world an example oe of OMeth 
Universalistically, we confront this figure with another, Eros, wh - Vidalg 
with his Anteros.?’ Eros and Anteros, love and love retume 4 ' ives diy 
together and thrive, or perish. Spirit and counter-spirit, thought ne ae Soy 
feeling and reverberation, always two things that live and die togethe "espa 
a spirit which is self-perfected, which by its own power stands op t but eye 
world of its opposite, to Zeus himself. POSE tot 


In the figure of Heracles we saw (considered individual; 
which, drawing upon itself, overcomes all obstacles and wish 
itself. The Doctrine of Totality raises the figure of Slee 
counterpart, the Sleeping Beauty who still sleeps and is sud 
the touch ofa young knight. Every human being is, in their 0 
Beauty. Suddenly they are struck by the new touch of a spirit, a new friend, 
new word, a new book, and they discover in themselves a new power of the 
spirit. A new paragon approaches us, and we feel the same force within Us as 
this model and counterpart. The Sleeping Beauty within us awakes, and a new 
soul, a new world gains life, becomes reality and takes shape within us, 


In the Germanic fairy tales, we encounter a magical figure. It is the giant 
whose heart is trapped in a bird, and who cannot be wounded or killed for as 
long as this heart (or counter-heart) still yet lives. Just as the bird is killed ona 
remote island, so too the giant dies as a result.°® This is a great illustration of 
how man is involved in other beings. The other spirit, the one which wear 
faced with, is our heart, our other self, the seat and source of our life and our 
power. It is not in ourselves that we find it, but in this other side, in te 


attachment to another spirit. This attachment alone is the anchor of our spit 
existence, 


Stically) the fore 
©S (0 conquer fy. 
Ping Beauty 5 , 
denly awakened by 


WN Way, a Sleepin 


Mo ote of 
ao se fe 


With all these illustrations, we have qualified in detail the basic ideas 2 “ 
Doctrine of Totality, or Universalism. Already, a discerning eye has ees we 
the essential facts of all social life and being; yet it is also important vant 
grasp them in their full Vitality and scope. For it is no easy task to even 


a 


tively: 
*” (Ed.) Eros and Anteros: Ancient Greek gods of love and requited love resPe* 


98 ae ie ope ate is 
a This fairy tale is in fact surprisingly widespread with variants across Ee r 


Vu! 
: © context is usually that the giant has kidnapped a princess, and a hero ™ 
eart, guarded elsewhere, in order to rescue her. 
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the scale of this thought which teaches us that everything is related to 
everything, that everything is connected to everything. 
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§ 11. The Concept of the Individual 


Saving in this way perceived totality as living and growing through movement, 
the question of the nature of the individual remains. This secondary question is 
the fiery test of every Universalistic doctrine; it is important to explain the 
individual as well as the whole. Here is not the place to exhaust this question 
(since a theory of individuality would lead us deep into the philosophical); 
however, the main points should not be avoided. 

The two chief determinants of the concept of the individual, resulting from 
our already developed concept of totality, are: first, if we consider that the 
supra-individual is what is original (primary), then the individual is only 
something of the possibility of being (the “dévayic”, the merely potential), and 
secondly, it is unique, it is distinct, this individuality. Let us consider these two 
determinants. 


a) The individual is by its nature not self-created, self-sufficient, but rather 
the supra-individual is the original reality, that which awakens, gives birth, 
nourishes and first forms the individual. Thus, the individual as such is only 
something that can be, only something of the possibility of being, of dormancy, 
of capacity, of something potential. In truth, this potentiality, this capacity, is 
only realised through community, the individual only becoming actualised once 
he has been communalised. Precisely because, according to our doctrine, the 
individual is in himself only potentiality (not self-actualised), it follows that 
realisation, actualisation, takes place only in Gezweiung. 

That this is so is proved by spiritual history. Above all, every great man 
appears, as one typically says, in a “spiritual relationship”, that is to say; in 
community with other great men and their teachings (a community stretching 
back into the mists of time). As a witness, I would like to quote Goethe; “People 
are always talking about originality,” he says to Eckermann”, “but what do they 
mean? As soon as we are born the world begins to work upon us, and this goes 
on to the end. And, after all, what can we call our own except energy, strength, 
and will? If | could give an account of all that I owe to great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would be but a small balance in my favour.”!°” Among 


ee 


* (Ed.) Johann Peter Eckermann (1792-1854): Minor German poet best known for his 
Conversations of Goethe quoted here. 


® Eckerman, J. and Soret, J. (1830). Conversations of Goethe. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 
Vol. |, p.263. 
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the poems (“Epigrams”) is also an exquisitely appropriate Verse 
“The Original”: er the 
A Quidam says: “I am of no school 
No master lives to give me rule; , 
I’m far enough, too, from well-read 
In the dry learning of the dead,” 
Of which, | take it, this is the amount 
“Tama fool on my own account,”!0! 


The more the human spirit disdains the community, the more ab, 
miserable it becomes. errant 


Again and again, social science returns to a basic fact: th 
reality appearing in the individual does so only insofar as jt jg (b 
community, that is to say socially) actualised, the individual Vinee 
therefore only the capacity of, possibility for, potential of, what is appnreni ein 
possibility of truly creating something spiritual in a circle of fellowship; a 
what constitutes the primary existence of the individual, what remains for bin 
as his essence. 


at the Spiritual 


b) We have still more to say about the individual: in each individual there 
are only a set of very specific parameters of ability, of potency; it can never be 
a case of all things for everyone, but instead only a very particular realisation 
of the possible. Anyone who is unmusical can never, regardless of whether he 
is placed into a musical community and receives such education, become a 
Mozart.'°? The spiritual communities around the individual can arouse only 
certain abilities (powers) inherent within him. It is in this sense thal 
unrepeatability, uniqueness, peculiarity, “individuality” is necessary for the 
individual. From this follows the fundamental inference used to assess te 
Doctrine of Totality: if Universalism judges the individual only asa pat 
an overall spirit, of community or Gezweiung, the individual is not annibilat ; 
but is in fact given what belongs to him; uniqueness, individuality. ge 
pride, the chief characteristic of the individual, his exceptionalism, & a 
touched by Universalism, What Universalism must dispute ' en the 
original reality (the primary reality) lies in this detail. The Original ai mt 
first thing, must always be considered in its entirety. Totality 's ie vidual 
and it is therefore first, and it is something of its own, the jinhisoe™! 
awakened, therefore he is later (both logically and temporally), est in the 
appearance he exists only as realised, and his own essence ri Uniques 
determinations of his own abilities (potency, dévapis), limite’ 


/ vidual 
ential individ 


101 (Ed.) Goethe, J. Select Minor Poems, p.184. A Quidam is an inconsed ser 
” | comp! 


ica 
102 (Ed.) Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791): Prolific German Class'° 
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follows then, from two sources. From primordial nature, the original existence 
of the “self”, because it (as a limitation of my actualisation of certain things, 
limited and framed as they are within possible realities) is a general condition 
for my existence, and thus (as far as sociology is concerned) need not be 
explained further. Uniqueness, however, also follows from the nature of the 
community which, as a spiritual organism, contains in itself limbs, partial 
organs, or in other words: peculiarities, differences, (differentiations) are 
necessary for it to exist as a whole of parts. Not that which is derivative 
(homogeneous), but only that which is differentiated (heterogeneous) builds an 
organism. Again, reality can be a whole without destroying the uniqueness of 
the individual. For what is real about me? That which brings me to my 
appearance in the world, the formation of my self: the community, the 
belonging to a totality. That which belongs to me as an ability can be said to lie 
behind me, as a real (actualised, brought to expression) individual, lying behind 
the first reality. My actual becoming-being is derived from the reality of the 
whole. 


Sociology does not touch upon the ultimate secret of individuality. For the 
explanation of society, it is only the relationship of the individuals that is 
decisive, namely the question: what is the nature of this relationship? Is it the 
relationship of self-sufficient spiritual instincts, which would then be the 
primary and sole reality, with society consisting only of the composition of 
these? Or is relatedness, mutuality as such, the primary aspect, the genesis, and 
therefore also the original reality of the self, the personality, to speak as 
Schelling did it is the first cause, the first being to be actualised? With the 
affirmation of this latter question, the personality is not destroyed, the 
philosophy of individuality is not denied, but the ego’s way of life is given a 
definite foundation for its basis. 

The doctrine of individualism, in contrast, wants to present the individual 
as the original reality, providing for a completely distinct freedom of movement 
which grants self-determination within society, as opposed to what we have 
outlined above. This is not something to be obscured and there even appears 
within us something which speaks in its defence. It is the fact that each 
individual feels himself to be completely independent of the totality of spiritual 
fellowship. It can be, and indeed it seems thus, that every man becomes 
whatever he wants, joining himself (within the limits of truth) to almost any 
community which he finds agreeable. This applies in the political arena; for 
example, nothing prevents me from belonging to left-wing parties or right-wing 
parties, as well as in the moral realm; I can become a criminal or a saint. This 
freedom to change our minds, our thoughts, our principles and decisions 
impresses most in favour of individualism. But how is Universalism to explain 
why individuals feel so independent? The key lies in the basic fact described 
above: that the individual is only aptitude (not reality), and is thus capable of 
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doing things in a different manner, of operating in a wide orbit, mith di 
on the effects of Gezweiung, can call various incarnations, ea 
(actualisations) forth. It is therefore not essential to the Science of econom 
society that the individual’s conduct or knowledge can change, byt “a 
such changes cannot occur absent Gezweiung. Even if one’s spiritual she 
changes, like a shirt, this does not mean that he Steps out, even for g ti a 
into an empty space and acts in a truly self-contained manner (autarky), baton 
that he enters a new community, Changes in attitude mean only change it 
community, they take place through community. When an individual flees ong 
community, he finds another, and even if he escapes to the North Pole to live as 
a hermit, he would find fellowship with other spirits, or with the highes 
conceivable spirituality, the Deity. It can always be shown that all life ig 
community, a Gezweitheit, without which the existence of a spirit cannot even 
be conceived. 
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Whole 


{{niversalism’s answer to this question is its greatest triumph. The basic 
supposition is as follows. If all that is spiritual within me is only a part of the 
broader community, and this means that it exists only as a segment of total 
spirituality, then the determinant of the “community” is at the same time 
something completely essential to my own life. The same inner laws of life, the 
same moral laws which exist in me as a spiritual being, are also valid for the 
spiritual totality, the community, and vice versa: the same inner conditions of 
life which the community has for itself are valid for my own being, and are 
essential to my life. My relationship to others is not (as under individualism) a 
case of myself, an absolute being, and a stranger who limits me; rather: the other 
is one who elevates me, extends me, and ultimately enables me to exist 
spiritually! The moral command, which I draw from myself, pours out of me as 
one who stands in relation to another; it is therefore essential to life for me since 
it applies to my relationship to the other! It follows that the relation of one to 
the other, the relation of the individual to the community, is entirely moral. It 
cannot consist in anything except morality, as the inner law of life for the spirit 
itself, which finds itself only in a collective which can integrate the individual 
into its own law. 

Views about the nature of morality itself are of no interest to social theory, 
Whatever the individual may conceive as moral, in the Universalistic 
explanation of society, the basic fact remains unchanged that the inner condition 
of the individual’s life is contained in his relation to others, and individual 
morality is therefore also the social morality. Whether we speak of desire, 
pleasure or utility, whether we ground morality in the a priori commandment of 
duty, or whether the divine will itself dictates what is good and moral, what I 
consider to be moral is necessarily only valid for me when it prescribes my 
relationship with others, because only in this relationship do I assert my own 
eke of life. Lastly, | draw my desire, pleasure and utility only from the 
Sicirs oh in them all my outer and inner conditions of life are determined; 
. oe : ation to others would necessarily be my own egoism, the concern 
em - Most productive, if circuitous, application of concern for myself; 
Paticipate re duty as the law of life for an objective spirit in which | 
spititual ‘ei y to the extent that I live and share in what truly then becomes a 

munity. Given this, the proponent of raw pleasure and benefit, as 
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well as the purely spiritual man, will always in fact 
meximisation of community. However, in the former CASE it winy jE hy 
sensual and, in the latter, a purely spiritual community that ily 
social is always the actual, the foundational form of the moral, ang 
is derived the commands of the individual. 


Individualism, on the other hand, is completely inca Sheen: 
social morality (as we have already seen on p.19). The individual as bli 
a concept of duty and morality for himself; and nothing remains for hi 
necessarily regard the other as a limitation of his own spiritual Spice Ut 
freedom, a limitation of his selfhood (as we see above, Pp. 11-17) ae 
must reject the other and keep him at as great a distance as Possible, 0 
social morality becomes concerned with minimisation, and the law comes toy! 
conceived in a similar manner (see above, Pp.25-26). Taken to its lita 
conclusion, any individualistic moral doctrine other than Social contract tke 
is practically impossible (if one considers Machiavellianism and Anarchism as 
utopian, as one inevitable must). An individualist can, in the end, only say th 
others are useful to them, and this is why they sign contracts, Keeping this 
contract is then the only morality, that is to Say, a usefulness that has jts own 
cause in itself. It is advisable to keep the contact because otherwise the 
individual would be worse off for it, For this reason, utilitarian morality has 
been, in all its guises, overt and covert, the only wisdom provided by the 
individualist teachers of the past centuries! Kant, who did not want to bea 
teacher of utilitarianism, but who was an individualist (in-part very much 
contrary to his will), was therefore able to justify individualist morality without 
reference to utility, but in reality, failed to bring about a social morality. 


According to the Universalistic view, the Opposite is the case. The innerlaw 
of life for objective spirituality is the moral law; since this is real only i 
community (Gezweiung), then I am moral only insofar as I participate in he 
objective, in the community, and my morality is only true to this extent. If!live 
within it, in the Gezweiung, and even further, form its substance, then the ‘ 
of life, the inner Support or moral commandment of the Gezweiung can also 
called mine; social morality is thus the first and actual, indeed the sole moral 
because it alone can be mine. 

This view is already 
good.”' The state, the 
moral through and thro 
morality. It cannot be i 
Gezweiung, against the 
a spiritual totality, a uni 
as the bearer of good 


Strive for one 4. 


f 
found in the words of Plato: “The state is the b id 
whole, the community, is not only the bearer, 8 
ugh, that is, the substance of the good, the ae ence 
mmoral, for the immoral argues against the a y 
essential nature of the spiritual, which can oe the stale 
versal, a Gezweiung. This teaching that post ‘ alist 

is So often misunderstood from the indiv 


ca en 


ic. 
i in his Repu 
103 (Ed.) This Paraphrases a general moral idea of Plato that can be found in his 
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erspective right up to the present day. But if presented correctly, it might be 
worded thus: the state 1s not the bearer of good because this or that statesman, 
ruler, politician, wants the good; but the whole (the political community, 
Gezweiung), by including the life essentials of my self, by comprehending my 
entire spiritual reality, my entire spiritual existence, is the bearer of good, indeed 
is in every sense the spiritual substance of good itself. Of course, something can 
be rotten in the state, a community can be bad and worthy only of ruin, but it 
can be such only against the (in itself moral) nature of community, i.e. only in 
violation of the inner nature of the spiritual, the “state” and the “community” 
respectively. Which communities, which states, which spiritualities are bad (for 
example, religious or atheistic ones), is a question of moral judgment which 
does not belong to sociological teaching. By its nature, however, every 
community has a moral quality, and further, only one moral quality (if not a 
positive one, then at the very least a negative one, but certainly not an amoral 
system of ethics, for example, mere utilitarianism, the mechanical nature of 
which can never give rise to community). 


The Universalist concept of state and community therefore implies that they 
are thoroughly moral. As iron is but iron, and iron through and through, thus 
community can only be moral through and through. 


When this insight is presented, the absurdities of the common conceptions 
arise, all of which can be summed up in the following claim: Universalism 
values the whole over the individual; it demands that the individual sacrifice 
himself to the whole. This view is based on a complete misunderstanding; the 
concept of “‘sacrifice” in particular is quite misplaced and inappropriate, based 
on a malformed question and on the fact that the individualistic mind in this 
case cannot escape its own errors. Under individualism, “sacrifice” can be 
tightly spoken of, for it conceives of the autarkic, self-contained, complete 
individual who weighs advantage against advantage and asks where his greatest 
benefit lies, which sacrifices can be exchanged for beneficial outcomes. But 
Where the individual exists only within and through community, he does not 
sacrifice anything for the community, for the whole, but instead finds that when 
the community is attacked, he is himself at stake. He does not sacrifice himself 
for the whole, but for himself, because he is threatened as part of the totality 
Itself. When a patient’s arm is amputated, does it make sense to say that the arm 
Sacrifices itself to preserve the whole? If the community is, through and 
through, the moral substance, if it is essential to the spiritual being or non-being 
ofthe individual, then the individual may well be threatened as a member of the 
whole and destroyed, but not because “the interests of the whole” are those of 
vial but because he himself is threatened as a member of the whole 

ere is no other mode of existence for him). 
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§ 13. Considering the Political Principles of 
Universalism 8. Sndivioualism 


1. Justice 


The basic political concept at the root of the individualist theory is liberty, 
while that of the Doctrine of Totality, is justice. Anyone who takes as their 
starting point the self-marvelling individual must regard his unimpeded self- 
determination, his freedom, as the highest prerequisite; whereas he who starts 
from the whole finds that this status is held by the appropriateness of the parts 
in the whole, something which can be reduced to the word justice. In 
considering the whole, therefore, justice is the concept of the correct 
correspondence (correlation) of the parts with each other, a concept of 
construction, a constructive concept. And in considering the individual, one can 
say: that which is in the nature of the component part is just, for the reason that 
the role of the component part is essential for the life of the individual, it is his 
lifeblood. Justice then, is just as much something that I demand of myself; 
namely, that which is essential to my being in the spiritual whole, as well as 
something that is demanded from the whole, namely, that role which the whole, 
considering me as its component part, assigns to me. This double meaning may 
also be found in the well-known formula for justice, “suum cuique”, to each his 
own. I receive what I am to the whole. We can call this “distributive justice,” 
that is, justice from the point of view of the whole; (we take “distributive 
justice” here from ev taig diavopias as described by Aristotle)', and further; | 
am me when I am part of the whole, and thus I demand to be all that I can be to 
the whole (and at the same time to myself), a justice which we would not be far 
wrong in describing as “devotional justice”. The distributive and the devotional 
formulations of justice find that a justice drawn from the whole and from the 
individual are fundamentally alike. 1 am given what I am in the whole = I am 
given the whole as far as I am at all (that is, within the whole). Both 
perspectives, that of the whole and of the component part, are thus 
interchangeable. Therefore, one who is reasonable will see that the relationship 
of the whole to justice is identical to my own. 

It follows from this firstly that justice is most certainly a social concept, a 
concept that makes sense only when considered in light of totality, of the 


Ce ey 


1 (Ed.) Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1130b. 
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community, of the organic. Secondly (and I want to ee 
implies the highest spiritual dimension of both the who, ae thi 

part. If the whole is positioned correctly in relation to its Nd the o i 
spiritual measure of life is attained by it (and thus also et then te Dy 
individual seeks out his proper station, then the individual’, individ 
is achieved along with that of the whole. The maximum ititual “| 
individual and for the whole is, according to the Universal; life for by at 


a ae : : st 
hence also justice is the highest measure of life for both simy Hanlon, 
whole maintains primacy. If, in an organism, the heart was to he Ys buy 


in no relation to the relative strength of the rest of the body then thie 
would fall ill. The exclusive strengthening of the heart ‘woah d D this or,,° 
of the health of the whole, thus ipso facto at the expense of the 
must live within the whole. 


Justice as the constructive principle of the whole requires th 
its components, just as an organism consists of the heart, lungs, b 
fundamentally unequal parts. Distributive justice does not featy 
inequality as a necessary consequence. (We will have to contin 
thought later. See below, pp.59-62). 

Is there an individualistic concept of justice? From the Universal 
perspective, strictly speaking, a concept of justice which is not distributiy, 
(devotional) is no justice at all. However, the individualistic way of thinkin 
has, from its own point of view, formed its own concept of justice, the so-call 
retributive, compensatory or rectificatory justice (ev toi ovvadddynaaw 
Aristotle says).!°° Compensatory justice is based on the biblical principle: a 
eye for an eye anda tooth for a tooth. '° It may be doubted whether this principk 
deserves the name of justice, and not rather that of revenge, but it musth 
admitted that it is consistent with the presupposition of the self-determined a 
self-sufficient individual. If I am autarkic, then what I give is my own (soley 
my) product and property. I give only when I get, while I get at least as muc 
as I give. “Justice” is therefore reduced here to the concept of exchange, & 
“compensatory justice”. The exchange demands, in the ideal case, that equ! 
compensation be given immediately in return. The idea of equality, therefor 
governs compensatory justice. This justice, in the form of equality, has wal 
established especially in individualist economics. Ricardo and Marx ene 
of exchange as the equation of objective quantities (namely labour hae 
in this sense presented the whole course of economic processes ag ft rie 
later, see below, pp.123-124). The decisive factor is the concept pe P 
According to an individualist (compensatory) concept, the just P oc which 
Price; i.e. it should be the same objective, substantial values (costs) 
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105 (Ed.) Ibid., 1131. 
106 (Ed.) Exodus 21:24 
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exchanged. One could clothe this in the phrase: “performance in light of 
consideration”. On the other hand, according to the Universalist idea, the just 
rice is not a single price, but a gradated one. It varies according to the ability 
of the purchaser to give more or less, and the ability of the seller to dispense 
more of less of the commodity under consideration. You could encapsulate this 
in the phrase “payment in light of capability”. In deciding how much I exchange 
for a commodity then, the substantive cost is not what is decisive, but the fact 
of whether I am poor or rich. An unequal rather than an equal exchange is here 
just. 

Compensatory justice, which makes an equation out of the relationship 
between two exchanging parties, might (perhaps!) have meaning and 
justification in economic theory; in sociology however, it is an impossibility. 
For the spiritual life, as that which constitutes the essence of society, is not a 
shopping arcade. Here, the concept of individualist justice is completely 
shipwrecked. 


2. Liberty” 


a) Let us consider individualism. In the individualist view, as we know, 
liberty is the maximum measure of personality, the undisturbed quality of the 
individual in his self-determination and self-sufficiency, and thus (as we have 
stated above) it is the primary political concept of individualist thinking. The 
opposite of liberty is compulsion; where being for oneself is disturbed, the 
opposite of liberty emerges. 


b) Now let us consider Universalism. In the Universalist view, all of this is 
quite different. Here, the existence of others docs not disturb my existence, but 
conversely: my spiritual being exists only because another spiritual being exists. 
The other is therefore not an obstacle, but a fundamental condition of my own 
being. Liberty does not consist in being alone and is not the maximum measure 
of being for oneself, on the contrary: my liberty is only possible because 
someone else is, because there exists a liberty beyond my own. The individualist 
declares the liberty of one restricted by the liberty of the other. A mere error 
this is not, for what credulity belongs to he who so coldly, so mechanically, so 
soullessly considers his friends, comrades, countrymen. 


; lt would also be fatal to arrange the institutions of life according to the 
individualist’ s minimum concept (seeking the minimal amount of mutual 
disturbance and restriction of existence), rather we should consider the reverse: 
the spiritual bond must be realised to the greatest extent possible; for the highest 
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sis freedom or free will must be strictly distinguished from social or political liberty 
cn We are alone concerned with here. 
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degree of spiritual mutuality, of at aaae er is also Wise: 
measure of one’s own spiritual life. Spiritual onding '8a.condition of life A 
this it follows: according to the Universalist view, liberty is not the es ain 
compulsion, but the opposite of spiritual isolation, Bein alone. Posie 
oneself, is spiritual death, is impoverishment. In the positive Sense, libe NS for 
not consist of what I want to do, but what | should do; however, thig 2? 
(in Universalist thought) in perfect communion with both the hed 
the individual ego. ell ag 

Still, a tighter definition of “compulsion” is necessary, A cONCEssi 
must here be granted to individualism is that sterile compulsion jg icin 
antithesis of liberty, a fetter on my spirituality; a sterile union of SPitits i the 
another form of sterile compulsion. But apart from sterile compulsion, then s 
also a fruitful compulsion, and thus language has coined the phrase “cur . 
compulsion”. There is curative compulsion, for example, when I leam to si 
after being forced into the water. It is in this sense one can proclaim: liberty en 
be found in compulsion. However, this statement is only conditionally valid, as 
are all paradoxes. Strictly speaking, compulsion is only the preliminary stage of 
true liberty, as a formative, creative force that lays the foundations of the 
spiritual community. 


Whole a 


From the Universalistic conception it then follows: liberty is not in any 
sense the foremost foundational concept of communal life, nor of life in general, 
Because liberty can only be achieved on the foundational (primary) fertility of 
interrelations, it can only become real in the actuality of spiritual fellowship! 
Liberty is only a meaningful concept if the guarantee of a maximum of creative 
power is achieved not through a lack of hindrance to being for oneself, but 
through mutual spirituality (and this is the only kind of spirituality). Io 
education, for example, we do not idolise an education with the greatest degree 
of liberty, an education without compulsion, but instead that which forms te 
desired spiritual/intellectual level. Neither the terms “Liberty” nor “compulsion 
can be at issue here, but only the question of where and for what kind of succes 
a compulsion is practiced. Everything always comes down to one question: . 
can we make it so that the maximum level of community (we mean value 
community) is achieved? Insofar as compulsion is required, it is fruitful 
therefore justified. Where we throw ourselves into the investigation, it — 
becomes apparent (that which is fundamental to true sociological insigh) 
(social) liberty cannot be a first principle nor a basic concept, bul ° 


ae races: wt opi fications 
derivative, only a justified concept. This liberty must first seck its justifica” 
to be found i 


; un 
in the original fact of social and personal reality, of the ia 
whose maximisation it mus 


t serve, 


the 
‘ Car rt rom 
One last important question is the moral content of social liberty. R orally 


miata. of view, liberty is basically something form cha 
a al Ps individualist must logically conclude: “No one has t© im dge est 
me, ‘own myself, therefore, what I do and do not do, only | may J" 
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things; only if I infringe upon another beyond the agreed and prescribed 
minimum (his rights), must someone else take charge of me”. The exercise of 
liberty is thus withdrawn within its established limits, beyond social/moral 
judgment, because it is left to each man what he does with his liberty! The 
Universalist view is quite different. There, liberty is something thoroughly 
moral. Liberty must be morally justified because it is derived from real life, 
which is a life of the community. 


All that follows from the Universalist concept of liberty is surrendered in 

what is the most dangerous aspect of the individualist concept. This danger is 
precisely the spiritual impoverishment of the individual; for to strive for the 
highest degree of being for oneself means to deprive the individual of the 
spiritual air of life. The salvation of man from dullness, narrowness and 
estrangement lies only in the minimum measure of spiritual being for oneself. 
A second danger is also the moral neutrality which is accorded to one’s social 
and moral liberty. Those who have eyes to see clearly perceive how the deepest 
harm of the whole modem age, with its individualistic spirit (especially in the 
individualistic peoples and countries, for example, America!) lies in the lack of 
spiritual communities, the erroneous belief that everyone should do what they 
most ardently wish, in the absence of fruitful compulsion, all of which results 
in spiritual weakening and lack of culture. Therefore, externality rather than 
inner spirituality, a drive to without, rather than deepening within, this is the 
hallmark of every individualist development. Meanwhile, the danger of the 
Universalist concept of liberty is that which goes against it: the sterile, 
unwholesome compulsion, the rigid, dogmatic bond, the unproductive, indeed 
life-killing over-regulation. Insofar as the development of one’s own spirit by 
the community implies compulsion as a precursor to community building, as a 
curative clement of growth, clearly the danger of unfortunate compulsion is 
obvious. If, for example, a musical father wants to educate his son in music (to 
force him into a musical spiritual community), even though he is unmusical, the 
application of compulsion becomes disastrous. 


3, Equality 


This brings us to the most controversial concept of our times. No other 
concept plays such a decisive role today, and yet in terms of social theory, no 
other term is beset with so much uncertainty and confusion. This is because a 
thorough, systematic dissection of the concept, taking it back to first principles, 
has never been conducted (I have found no such thing anywhere) and thus 
clarity has never been achieved. We must, therefore, linger longer here than 


with any other concept, and establish a solid foundation on which to base our 
later Investigations, 
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A. Equality considered as a basic sociological Concep, 


First of all, equality cannot be a truly Universalist CONCEP (Univer 
taken as the apex of justice), because the Universalist conce t Of justiog iu 
constitutive inequality, as we saw above (see Pp.56-57), by assignin “quires 
person a generally appropriate and therefore different Position (allot; Cah 
distributing justice). In addition, every whole Must, viewed fio : Ng or 
structural standpoint, necessarily consist of different (differentiate 4 Putely 
There is no homogeneity in any organism. The homogeneous is NOt organic 
organic is not homogencous! Thus, the concept of equality seems incompai 
with the Doctrine of Totality. e 

On the other hand, the concept of equality is not sim: 
one; for an individual being for himself demands neither e 
with others, but only being for himself. Anarchist and 
yield the truth that being for oneself is in fact a declarat 
the point of view of natural law however, there is a sm 
in the common bond of the social contract: equal righ’ 
contract; by an equal renunciation of the unlimited free 
is established. A close examination reveals that the con 
an individualist nor a Universalist concept, but a mixe 
does it contain components of each? 


The concept of equality can be found in the first basic feature of 
individualism, because equality means that all should be free at the same time, 


and no one should be less free than another. But freedom is nevertheless the 
basic and primary concept. 


ply an individualis 
quality nor inequality 
Machiavellian thought 
ion of inequality; from 
all equality to be found 
ts are enshrined by this 
‘dom of the self, the State 
cept of equality is neither 
d concept. To what extent 


Universalism, on the other hand, considers the individual not as an isolated 
atom, but on the contrary, finds him emphasised in his distinct aspects and 
conceived in a definite way precisely for the purpose of his incorporation intd 
the whole, and it is in this sense that he is “equal” to others. Insofar as “equalit 


agen ae iversalist 
can only mean: in union, as a whole, as a member, then it is a Universal 
concept. 


the whole (ace 
decisive, but ar 
Primary, but indiy 
is the totality that d 
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Finally, individualism also adheres to perhaps the most important, or at any 
rate at least the most bizarre part of the concept of equality: “equality of that 
which is not equal”, an idea which undeniably contains a simultaneous action 
of both laying low and raising up. That which is lower, in order to be made 
equal, must be raised to the same level, while that which is higher must be 
dragged down to this level. We may take universal suffrage as a perfect 
example. If one takes as a baseline the middle class citizen, politically at least 
partially informed, for example, the craftsman or the professionally qualified 
worker, then the voice of the completely politically uneducated and uninterested 
rural maid is evidently overvalued by comparison, it is artificially brought up to 
the height of the baseline; while on the other hand, the voice of the academically 
educated, the political leader, the expert and the entrepreneur, the scholar, the 
poet, is no longer valid at its own level where it in fact becomes invalid, and 
must be forcibly brought down to the level of the average. Equality thus 
necessarily contains an element of laying low, and in this sense can be said to 
be Machiavellian (by this we mean to say the individualist conception which 
grants the stronger to rule over the weaker). But equality is a very special variety 
of Machiavellianism. It is the rule of the middle, worse!’, the rule of those who 
draw the weaker up to themselves and drag the stronger down to themselves. 
But insofar as the great multitude draws down and dominates the higher, within 
the great multitude the scum demands dominion, equality in the end resulting 
in the rule of the lumpenproletariat.'!°° This allows us to name with every right 
the principle of equality as reverse-Machiavellianism; the dominion of the 
lower over the higher. 

We have stated that “equality” is a mixed concept, something which would 
be no crushing judgment in and of itself but for the fact that it mixes things 
which are logically incompatible, the individualist and the Universalist, into 
something which is inorganic and, lacking any reference point, must necessarily 
destroy higher unity. 

Lastly, we come to a question which, perhaps because it touches upon the 
personal, is in some ways the most important: that question already touched 
upon above (p.56) of how equality interacts with justice. Such a whimsical and 
contradictory concept as equality, theoretically speaking, could not have 
maintained prestige and validity for even a day unless it stirred something in the 
Secret recesses of our breasts. “Equality of everyone who bears a human 


* From Plato to today’s literature, this primary corrosive element in equality has been 
€xposed again and again. 

109 (Ed.) A Marxist term referring to the underclass devoid of class consciousness and who 
Were thus useless for revolutionary purposes. Included in this category were criminals, 
beggars and military deserters. Here, Spann likely scoffs at such an analysis given the 
example of the Bolshevik Revolution, which was fuelled by such persons. 
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face”!!9 could we have overlooked that we are here g 
and that with this revelation the basic requireme: 
fulfilled? 

And in fact! What great truth lies in this notion, but in 
mixture with the most glaring error! “Equality of everyone wha 
face”, a phrase which must be unpacked further to gain clarity: eal 
after all, only human beings, people who are all equally ies 
supreme, moral and divine law.” But what lies at the root 
for high and low, rich and poor, big and small? No more th 
belongs to everyone, the criminal as well as the saint, th 
simpleton. Certainly, the criminal and the saint are both human bein 
possessing one last, equal minimum of humanity, an inviolable “hy, BS ba 
but never does this mean that they are the same people, or even that the ; 
equally human, because the criminal is less human and More animal, feos 
less animal and more human, indeed superhuman, a Spirituality that rises te 
humanity. To respect the human being in the criminal is good and Tight; bigs 
respect him as much as the saint is wrong, nay, absurd. Such equality woulg 
injure human dignity, the dignity for which the individual must first set in 
motion the value of his most unique and complete personality, which he mu 
first achieve with his fully developed strength. We must never forget man, no 
even in cases where much of noble humanity (in criminal and animal natures) 
has been lost, and to attribute to this same inalienable element the title of 
humanity in the true sense of the word, is a commandment of righteousness, but 


it does not entail: to grant to all an equally high and noble human dignity, orin 
short, it does not mean equality! 


Peakin, 
nts of ia "buna bj 
SI 


man jy tig 


a Stray 
wee buns 
all Of tg rs 

“SPonsible 0; 
Of this ¢ ua ity 
an that human 4 i 
© Senius as wel) ty 


Experience everywhere shows the greatest inequality in the spiritual mature 
of men, in their character, in their social actions, in every period of thet 
development, in the relationship between, as well as in the absolute limits! 
their ability and their will. Mother and child, teacher and student, amas a 
apprentice, researcher and protege, artist and observer, actor and audien® 
judge and court onlooker, engineer and labourer, good and evil, saint : 
layman, sage and philistine; all these and countless other opposing e " 
relationships, and activities of unequal persons build and form cee 
constructing the state, the economy, art, morality, all of life’s spot 
Supra-individual life-forces, Everywhere we see that through bgt 
through the guidance and emulation that is conditioned by impli 
Superiority and subordination, the division and correspondence that ; 
through ascending and descending forms, all human life is deter™9e® 
ee 

. el 
Who sen many by Friedrich Ebert (1871-1925), a member of the Ebert was 
as Germany's first President from that year until his death. 
Pon the phrase Used in Fichte, J. The Science of Rights, p.125. 


bly? 
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Nobody denies that experience shows inner and outer inequality in millions 
of shades. But the secret or openly expressed opinion of equality’s advocates is 
this: that in the future, by portent education, by making the highest education 
attainable tO all, the great mass of all men could be brought to equal spiritual 
and moral heights. It must be said that this view of the infinite “possibility of 
erfection of individuals” is a fatal error, that it is nothing but hazy fervour, a 
bottomless utopia that can only be taken seriously by men who know not the 
depths of the human soul, who know the human heart neither in its weaknesses 
nor in its greatness, and who want to offer a thin soup of water to the wild wolf 
of human destiny; of people who do not suspect that the fundamental law of 
being is against them. Wasting words against such utopian opinion would be 
futile. On this earth at least, the dream of the universal salvation of humanity 
will never be fulfilled. 

However, I can discern another, no less decisive consideration of the 
principle of equality relevant to our examination of the question: to what extent 
is equality in law and in the economy practically feasible at all? First, consider 
legal equality. Whatever great efforts made by the democracies of history (from 
Athens, where the officials were drawn by lots, to America today) to bring about 
an equality of rights, has it really ever worked out anywhere? A closer look 
reveals that even in cases of the most violent imposition, full legal equality has 
always been absolutely impracticable: the gradation of rights has persisted 
between minors and adults, responsible and non-responsible (in cases of 
guardianship and trusteeship), men and women, adolescents boys and elders, 
good and bad parents (in cases of removing children from parental care, ete.), 
settled and wandering citizens (in cases that deal with places of residence and 
tights of domicile), innocent and guilty, citizens with full political rights and 
those without (in cases where civil rights are withdrawn, or rights are suspended 
due to poor documentation), residents and non-residents, natives and foreigners, 
full citizens and citizens of occupied countries (Alsace-Lorraine and Bosnia!!! 
as examples relevant to Germany and Austria), jurisdiction over registered and 
unregistered merchants, special courts for individual professions (commercial 
courts, industrial courts); these and many, many other degrees, divergences and 
divisions of political and civil rights prove that even formal legal equality 
cannot teally be achieved; because of the hard, incontrovertible, infinite 
inequalities that life imposes on people and things which in the end makes such 
rage “lel Even with formally equal rights, however, large differences 
dni on i nature are ensured by “mitigating circumstances” and 
putloeeraite of all kinds. The same violation of objective legal norms is 

ifferently in the case of the poor thief than that of the rich profiteer. 


Re ee 


Mn 
Ed, , ; 
ry lsace-Lorraine was a territory of the German Empire, seized from France in the 
jungari ssl War of 1870-1871. Bosnia, a Balkan region, was a possession of the Austro- 
an Empire between 1878 and 1918, 
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The term “economic equality” in Particular We will have to add 
later when we discuss Marx, so this can be ignored here. TeSs in 


We might give a final verdict on what we have said alitive byte, ta 
Ancient Greek observer. The judgment of recent wise ca, ming " 
considered authoritative, but it will always be remarkable rae - ad . 
judged democracy more than 2000 years ago: “The adult anaes Srl 
should hang themselves, every one [...] since they have banished - Phesy 
a man pre-eminent among them, saying, let no one stand 6 a 
him stand out elsewhere among others.”!!3 


B. Equality in the construction of the state or 


: Lanisation 
(Equality as a cause of atomism and central 


Sation) 

The principle of equality would not be fully underst 
relationship with society if one did not envisage the constr 
of basing state and society around its application. A clear 


regard | consider the highest basic insight one can have w 
doctrine. 


We have seen above how the concept of equality conceives of the Whole as 
merely a conglomerate of equal constituents, and thus leads to an individualist 
concept of totality. A whole consisting of nothing but equals is one of 
“homogeneous” constituents, i.e. totality is atomised (and thus, in truth, 
destroyed); all identical parts, all homogeneous atoms now form the (apparent) 
whole. According to the natural law concept, everyone in the social contract 
renounces the same rights, whether he is a genius or an idiot; therefore, 
everyone also receives back an equal share of rights and duties. The state is 
now, structurally, only a sum of equal components, its citizens have all become 
identical political atoms. We see so clearly our above deduction confirmed: 
equality leads to the fundamental annihilation of all organic structure in state 


and community, leads to a fundamental atomisation in their structural makeup. 


Equally decisive is the reversal of our conclusion: the atomisation of all 
elements within the state requires the emergence of a single central power. I 
sounds so self-evident to us today, and yet the centralised view of the state's 
wrong down to the very core! Where unequal elements find thems ; 
according to their relative parity with one another, in organic yaat 
exclusive) groups, these groups (e.g. the guilds, the feudal estates, the tom 


— 


* (Ed.) Heraclitus (535-475 BC): Greek philosopher of the pre-Socratic era. 


13 Graham, D. (2010). The T i te 
WU. - exts of Early Gi Ph hy: The Complete 
Selected Testimonies u Berly Greek Philosophy 


of the Major Presocratics. Part 2. Cambridge: Cambri 
Press, p.175, 
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each have a different centre, distinct from other centres, i.e. decentralised 
or anisational forces and rulers, as we see for example in the corporative 
state!™, OF in the human organism where the skeletal system, the nervous 
system and the digestive system form relatively separate spheres of life, “organ 
systems”. But when all are subordinated as equals, they can submit themselves 
to only one centre, for there is no reason to make different groups out of equals. 
The atomism of the constituents is the first condition of the centralisation of the 
rulers’ power; the atomism of the constituents corresponds to the full unification 
of state power. I wish to present this in the formula: one people, one 


government. 

This consideration can only show where the application of the principle of 
equality ultimately leads: to a completely naturalistic-individualistic 
construction of the state; i.e. a purely individualist outcome (even while equality 
in itself is a hybrid concept of Universalist and individualist components). Only 
later will we see how even economic communism is transformed from a 
seemingly apparent Universalism into a rugged individualism (of a natural law 
variety rather than a Machiavellian one). (See below, § 21, esp. p.155). 


What corresponds in Universalism to the concept of equality? An exact 
correspondence does not exist. Because equality is an illogical hybrid concept 
(as we saw), the question of equality is, from a Universalist point of view, a 
false question. Although, it does remain a secret desire in every human breast, 
that all people should be the same. But this demand, taken to its logical 
conclusion, yields the ideal of communio sanctorum''*, not some truth of human 
society. This shows clearly enough that, in contrast to spiritual equality, 
economic, social and legal equality is inappropriate and unjust! Universalism 
can only demand inequality, but not wild, natural inequality (this would be 
Machiavellian or anarchic, in short, individualist), but organic inequality, 
inequality which remains within the framework of totality, which follows from 
the essence of totality, which is derived from and is built up out of the inner, 
variegated plan (functional system) of totality. More about this later (see below, 
p.178 etc.). 


All of the ideas presented here are compelling and plausible, but some will 
say: should we not have the same voting rights, should we abolish equality 


ee 


™(Tr.) A word of critical importance to Spann’s doctrine is stdndischen. This word describes 
3 form of social organisation which divides society along lines of function, into what we 
would traditionally call estates. This form of organisation dominated Europe's feudal period. 
a easy to translate stdnd as estate, the descriptive form will be rendered as 
English Ps or corporatist. Unfortunately, this term has an extremely varied usage in 
it eerie appropriately derived from the Latin corpus (body), in no instance here does 
18 Corporations in the modern sense. 

ithe The Communion of the Saints, i.e. the mystical body of Christ, in which are 

members of the Church, living and dead. 
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before the law and in a general sense the equality of Political ang 
rights? a "Unda, 
We will have to answer this point later (see below, $18, erie l 
Here we can only say so much: that the preservation of human qe Ds 
is often confused with individualistic natural law, must ce rtainly y ignity iy 
But organic inequality too must exist SO long as any sense ofing, be toug : 
the human breast; for “natural law” conceived as an endorsement a Temain : 
is an unnatural, artificial, perishable, atomistic, truth-defying me Ligh 
law of natural justice, on the other hand, as the sense of justice the he lay: : 
alone stands as proof of, is a proportionate, an unequal law, UMA heey 


4. Fraternity 


On the banner of the French Revolution were the words “liberty 
“equality”, “fraternity”. “Fraternity” is not a political principle, but in fact ony 
implies a “friendly attitude”, loving sentiment. However, this is not the 
prerogative of one or the other conception of society. Both the individualist and 
Universalist conceptions make possible, on their moral basis, the friendship 
between citizens. 


Nevertheless, here too the superiority of the holistic view is evident, Fo, 
while it does not consider the demand for fraternity a moral inference, it instead 
emerges inevitably from the concept of totality, since this counts the highes 
degree of spiritual connection between men among its ultimate principles; on 
the other hand, fraternity under individualism is only one possible option among 


many which can be morally laid claim to, as Machiavellianism and its related 
form of anarchism show. 


5. The Extent of State Responsibilities 


The individualist, as demonstrated earlier, must demand minimal action o 
the part of the state, since for him the state is only a security association , 
the Universalist, however, the state is the organisation embodying the highs 
degree of spiritual connection, that is, a “culture-state”, a state that apatt ie 
the mechanical tasks necessary for living together (security and the like i, 
Spiritual connection of the state’s members, care for their spiritual life, mu 
taken in hand. : iu 

Raised as a possible danger of this viewpoint is the spectt¢ of the a 
State”, the state that interferes everywhere, wants to regulate ever vat 
settles things to death or at the very least Bennie an annoyance, t at 1S, il 
which organises sterile links, And it is indeed true that there Ba this ® 
Paternal, multi-faceted and done-to-death governance. An examP oP 
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state”, where too much is controlled.''® Essentially, however, this 
es not exist in the real world, and is practically held in check, most of 
hr spiritual awareness, the versatility of the human being, but also 
anisational precautions which secure and maintain spiritual 


plato’s 
danger do 
all throug 
through Tg 
flexibility. : ; 
Because the communal processes, which first build up the spirituality of the 
individual, must be secured in their fruitfulness, Universalism gives the same 
fundamental possibility for revolution as does individualism. Of course, cause 
and aims are different. For individualism, the goal of revolution is always the 
reatest possible freedom, while for Universalism it can only be the shaking off 
ofa (spiritually unfruitful, negative) bond, for the sole purpose of entering into 
anew, fruitful bond. Revolution here means the new formation of bonds, that 
is, a spiritual reorganisation, “reformation”; it is not a detachment but a rebirth, 
But an individualist revolution is detachment, an enlargement of the free space, 
the negation of as many attachments as possible, terminating in loneliness! 


6. The Nature of the Law 


Individualism, as we saw above, is a minimum concept, since it is designed 
to call for the least possible restriction that one finds in society, imposed by the 
other. On the other hand, Universalism is coexistence: education, growing 
through others, but not limitation, narrowing. Therefore, law, understood in the 
Universalist sense, is a most-concept (maximum concept); it is by its very nature 
the highest degree of regulation. This dichotomy of the individualist and 
Universalist. legal conceptions corresponds to the above-mentioned 
contradiction between the minimum and maximum of state responsibilities, the 
security state and the culture-state. 

Law is furthermore, in the Universalist sense, inwardly one with morality, 
for only what is morally right can be law. It rests on sound reason, which any 
kind of “heteronomous” law of particularism must reject. 


icp ee 


. (Ed,) For along ti 
Ng time, Plato's Republic was rendered as Staat in German. 
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ww considered the fundamental orientations of human society and 


their basic political concepts. However, the conclusion of this whole study is 
denied us by a widespread objection which we have yet to examine. A large 
segment of contemporary social and economic scientists oppose our entire 
investigation of the dichotomy of individualism and Universalism, arguing that 
there is hardly ever a pure individualism or a pure Universalism anywhere, that 
the whole contemplation is therefore worthless, and that the conceptual 
opposition of individualism and Universalism is thus invalid. This objection 
quite clearly demonstrates a lack of understanding; indeed, it cannot be called 
anything other than illogical and feeble-minded, but in most cases it may be 
excused by ignorance. Just as well, one could deny morality because there are 
always crimes, Or truth because there is always error! Further, anyone who has 
penetrated the history of political science and the state itself knows that this 
opposition permeates everything, especially that which happens in the course 
of the state’s development in doctrine and in life. The drollest thing is this: if 
you examine more closely these gentlemen in terms of the conceptions they pen, 
you realise that they are invariably and consistently individualists. However, 
only in the washed-out sense, as a clarification of their principles and a formal 
commitment to individualism would be most uncomfortable for them. 
Furthermore, today the general rule is that individualism and Universalism are 
worldviews and therefore cannot be scientifically proven. From this, one 
concludes that the individual sciences, ¢.g. the field of economics, are best 
advised to steer clear of them. One does not realise that economics, and indeed 
any social science in general, is quite impossible without tackling objects and 
questions (consciously or unconsciously) in an individualist or Universalist 
way. 

Individualism or Universalism can be calle 
Worldviews, but through dissecting and conceptual wo 
in social theory. Such social theory can, indeed must, lead to conclusions in the 
fields of the sciences and philosophy which have worldview consequences; but 
oa a itself has nothing to do with such conclusions. For the social 
sae the consideration of consequences that lie beyond his discipline cannot 

lecisive. Let us examine this more closely. 
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Universalism can be found through dissecting investigation, In 


etheus, of the genius, of the lonely, in the exam les © exam 
ae ne everywhere sought and dissected the facts themsche crater inde 
In critical reflection, the greatest difficulty lies in our a“ ; 4 
individualist through and through. All of us, therefore, find it din ot, Which 
the path to an inner understanding and valuation of Universalist” to tigen 
basic forms of the individualist way of thinking, the keywords ee c fo 
attract us vividly, are familiar to us from the ground u Indiviq 


P We ask ourgej lism 
and again: can it be possible that the concept of Prometheus, oF. 8 again 


false? Especially the exclamation of Prometheus, who SAYS t0 himeoin “i 
thou not all thyself accomplished, Holy-glowing heart?”, which ator “Hay 
admonition to the Universalist not to turn away from the Power of ee Keay 
(regardless of his dependence on his environment), But every test Bis Vida 
that this very sentiment, by allowing the individual to Stand in deter” 
whole world, contains the terrible error of the autarky of the indiyj ig 
individual may well raise himself against powers that are in Some way his ' 
by changing his spiritual direction and sphere, seeking and moving foewa 
new connections; but when faced with fate, Zeus, the cosmic potency, a 7 
up, a separation, a removal from it is impossible. If only the individual i 
uprooted entity could feel and assert himself in the world, if only he really dig 
possess autarky as in relation to the deity that is discussed here, if he Could really 
sustain such a defiance and defend his pure self, then individualism would be 
possible. But is such a thing human? Is it only superhuman? Anyone who 
considers things in their entirety must say: it is inhuman, bottomless, without 
existence, because nothing so withdrawn can still be called life! Universalism 
certainly may not deny the power and peculiarity of the individual, but the 
concept of Prometheus is unacceptable. What Prometheus wants is boyish, and 
you cannot call it anything else if you keep the facts in mind. This all beas 
relation to other basic concepts which in various ways falsely extend the 
individual’s own power to the level of autarky. As in all such cases: 
individualism flatters the individual, but it also impoverishes him! 

If self-determined self-sufficiency is a delusion, then on the other hand 
everywhere, as soon as we question experience itself, we encounter th 
following basic, analytic fact: that it is not one’s own power, but the connection 
with the spirit of the other which is representative of every essential relation? 
experienced by the people. Always the other’s spirit is the plough - a 
my field, loosens my soil. This is everywhere the true researcher's <a 
conclusion. The social form of being is the only life form of the spiritu 
Spiritual is only as such through essential connection with another spit. 
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B. Internal difficulties of individualism. The doctrine under ios 
also untenable for reasons of inner difficulty. Its consequent mee 
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'mpossible, namely as anarchism and Machiavellianism. A life 0 anate 
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completely impracticable, while the Machiavellian way of life might perhaps 
be practically possible, but it is fundamentally unacceptable because the brutal 
enslavement of men by the strongest has always contradicted moral concepts. 
Such a world would be hell. The last centuries, which established individualism, 
have therefore tried a different form, natural law. It wants, as we know, to create 
equal civic obligations through equal renunciations of the rights of individuals, 
and thus to preserve the freedom in all other spheres more assuredly. Equality 
is the basic rottenness of the state’s structure which natural law engenders. 
Natural law is clearly characterised by the non-existence of individualism on its 
own terms. With the inclusion of a Universalist element, as is partly contained 
in the mixed concept of “equality”, it becomes a true mishmash. However one 
arrives at this consideration, the same conclusion remains: the logical 
constructions of individualism are impossible and unacceptable, while the 
acceptable constructions are not consistent with individualism. 


C. Philosophical outlook. Individualism and Universalism do not 
themselves contain any particular worldview, but they certainly form very 
definite preconditions for philosophical inferences, yielding a very definite 
orientation in philosophical matters. Although we will discuss this question in 
more detail later, we must at least be clear in general. 

Where does individualism lead in terms of worldview? The decisive factor 
is that individualism knows no attachment of the individual to the spiritual 
world of others, to the spirit of the other. The other spirit, for individualism 
therefore, is necessarily something irrational, and moreover something 
inessential, since it is only a tool of impulses and whims (instead of being a 
substantial co-condition of my own self and therefore as good as what 
constitutes my own self). A fundamental philosophical implication is this: just 
as the spirit of the other is not essential to me, since I do not appreciate or 
acknowledge it as such, so too is the whole world, for even if we consider the 
cosmic world, the absolute individual cannot acknowledge a substantive 
connection to it (here we arrive at Prometheus!). Everything which is above the 
individual will, indeed must, be degraded and rejected. This also affects the 
highest expression of the supra-individual, the Deity. To the same extent that 
autarky is seriously held, the idea of God must appear as a creature of one’s 
Hl thinking, as an anthropomorphic idea. The doctrine of individualism is 
ue fundamentally a-metaphysical. For those who hold to it, it is difficult 
a car a concept of God that can preserve the postulates of the absolute 
a i Ido not say that a concept of God, in which God is the most 
‘theese would be impossible for any individualist; but it is probably not 
At ie i ee and consequentially engenders inaccuracies in the concept 
ofindiiietinn itself. The natural mindset emerging as a result of the theory 
God. ‘And at it is to hold on to one’s own autarky and reject the concept of 

fom this generally follows the inclination of all individualism 
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towards relativism and nihilism in moral, epistemological ‘ 
terms (the Sophists, the French materialists, the Engl Meta, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche!). ish Util ft 
We will discuss later the consequences of individualism, ; ay 
culture. !!” WIth top 
Universalism is quite different. It explains the _— 
independence as well as in his attachment to others. The Universat i 
a basic fact the connection of his own spirit with the spirit of ‘1 Te at 
connection of the individual to totality. He explains the totality Other, iy 
independent reality, and knows, nay, demands from the Y a ag 
an independent supra-individual! He also considers (as 


Outset, the ex; 
2 Istey 
: ‘gala > WE Saw above, p al 
concept of social morality in the form of moral teaching as the primar ) te 
concept and need not first construct it through difficult gymnastics ALY Mon 


tg 


: ; Hi ; 
only the option, but the urge, the tendency to link the individual to oe 
a supra-individual cosmic order which is both moral an ty 


d ' 
Individualism necessarily violates the intelligible order while Uae 
leads to it. Of course, Universalism also has the option of denying 
metaphysical (insomuch as individualism, likewise has the Option é 
acknowledging it); but this is not the direction indicated by Universalist thought 
or Universalist systems. Only Universalism understands the world of Society, 
masters it analytically, knows its true constituent elements, and has thy 
opportunity of opening all issues to metaphysical verdict. Against the sel 
sufficient, sky-storming titan of the individual, which reveals itself ultimately 
as boyish arrogance, Universalism gives man again the infinite universe in is 
true reality and totality: it unites the individual with a whole world; and as much 
as the individual must give, that is, his whole self (making exception for 
potentiality), this much is given back to him: the exaltation, the security of being 
placed in a greater context, being part of a whole, of a whole world. 


Whoever arrives at this position has achieved no small feat. 


Se 
17 See below, pp.77-78, 
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Section II 


On the Division of Society Into its 
Constituent Parts 


Saving finally accounted for the nature of everything which might be called 
social, it is still necessary at last to obtain an overview of the multiplicity of 
social phenomena and their classification, so that we are prepared for our later 


investigations. 


§ 15. Essence & Structure of the Constituent Parts 
of the Social Whole 


Qowhere do we encounter human “society” as such, but rather everywhere we 
find only its bodily, specialised formations or constituent parts, for example, in 
the forms of religion, science, art, economy and state. We can describe these 
constituent parts as phenomena belonging together by virtue of an internal 
connection, as proportional units, primary organ systems within a social whole. 
These constituent parts or “objectivation systems”, as we might call them, are 
divided into two main groups. Firstly, those which are formed through spiritual 
fellowship and which we call “communities” or “gezweiung”; and those which 
are formed by a commonality of action and which we call “cooperatives”, 
meaning an action in common. As we saw earlier, spiritual communities are 
primary. These contain what is essential; where we act, we act only for the sake 
of ultimate goals which are provided by the spiritual (and sensory-sentimental) 
Contents given to our lives. Thus, commonalities of action, cooperatives, are 
basically servile, while communities, on the other hand, are of a primary, 
purposeful nature. Examples of communities are science, art, morality, religion 
and Philosophy. Cooperatives are, in order to enumerate them only briefly, to 
be distinguished as belonging to one of three types: 1. Resource-generating 
Cooperatives, as found in similarities of resource generating ventures which we 
call the economy. (The economy creates the means for the pursuit of spiritual 
Sey Fea. household or other forms of interaction which make use of 
action sy dwellings, etc.) 2. Service actions (Hilfshandeln). The service 
of “eon S either the completion-condition of spiritual exchange in the form 
ean Sh si 4 speech, writing, etc.; or else ensures the recurrence of 
oP Wenis <a and service actions in the form of “orders”, “organisations 

- An educational association secures, for example, the recurrence of 
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intellectual community. In contrast, a factory, a compan 
ensures the recurrence of a specific (economic) action. Fant 4 State ene 
are the greatest organisations in a society. 3. Service actions’ Church ant 
that is, such an action which, again, offers to organise or vias Of a hi ‘ a 
politics or war. Political action is aimed at the production a the way «te, 
it does not organise itself and only creates the conditions ju ‘i 
organises, as it were, other organisations (for example, if politi oF ani ations « 
a law that determines how public companies sho Iall action ot! 


uld be organi ON Crea 

iti ; Nised), ¢;_, “es 

war seeks to create conditions for the state’s foundations ow * 
functioning. ts pot 


eal 
This small survey only seeks to discern the key lines in th 

social content. Of particular importance is the nature of the ec 
we give particular commentary on this issue. With considerat 
have said, the economy in society is as follows: it belongs to the 
(not of spiritual communities themselves). Action, to repeat, i 
conceptual terms. (What is primary can only be religious, Moral, artistic 
another spiritual quality such as the sensual or vital, but ultimately | pie 
act in order to serve a goal, which must ultimately be of a spiritual nature, ¢ 
to serve the religion, to build a church). Secondly, the position of the cco 
is characterised by the fact that it provides the means of action or Procurement 
for the spiritual communities themselves. In this resource-generating capacity, 
the economy is in truth servile. Wherever the economy is under consideration, 
it is always found to be, by its nature, serving; “economy is the means for ends’, 
for the goals of the spiritual community or those of political organisation or 
action (which are, once more, service actions rooted in spiritual goals). What 
enters the processes of the spiritual community can only be spiritual elements 
themselves, thoughts; but in order to secure the spiritual, means must be 
procured, must be economised. This demonstrates that the economy, through 
and through, is an output, a performance of duty, a service. Akin to one celia 
an organism, as blood is only blood, so in the economy one finds nothing buts 
service, a mediation. The characteristic of being oriented towards a purpose 
a paragon of means is the deepest nature of what we call economy." 
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: Unfolding af 
ONOMY, 56 he 
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Given our understanding of the nature of society and its internal an 
thought-structures of individualism and Universalism, our aire * 
political principles of liberty, equality and justice, followed hae e 
exposition of the schematic structures of society and, in partic it 


ich We 
played by the economy, we have now acquired the means with wh 
approach the question of our actual subject. 
poo, 3800 


418 See my Fundament der Volkswirtschaftslehre (1921). Jena: G. Fischer, 
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Critique of the Seitgeist 


“Philosophy is the innermost aspect of world history.” 


Hegel!!® 


Sie 


a sire G. (1908). Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Philosophie. Leiden: A. H. 


§ 16. On the Becoming & Essence of Our Seitgeist 


Qe Ancient Greek philosopher a ceil *0, as Diogenes Laértius!! tells us, 
compares life to a popular festival in which Some went to compete for the prize 
fincombat games] and others went with wares to sell, but the best as spectators”, 
As such spectators we also want to consider the zeitgeist, the political ideas of 
our age, in the following manner; not as “impartial” onlookers, as the 
supposedly scientific viewpoint of today demands, but to apply judgment and 
thus make use of higher knowledge which goes beyond mere observation, in 
order that we might gain firm ground to stand on. The principle of today’s 
economics is accustomed to eliminating “value judgments” from science, and 
these cannot in fact be divided in a strict, obstinate and withering fashion. Such 
division has led to only a very small circle of “guarantees”, that is, those which 
come from recognised scientific studies. In following this view one turns away 
from inwardness, away from the spiritual reality of the object of our science!” 
losing sight of the whole, in order to produce a (supposedly) inductive, louse- 
like science, which strives for accuracy through a doctrine (supposedly) 
“unaffected by value judgments”. Where this has led is evident in our present 
state. In the past, great revolutions were essentially led by the sciences. Today 
in our high schools, all of science stands in the background and watches what 
is happening in terms of the motions we are in the midst of. Certainly, science 
Must not mix its being and its ought. Methodological purity is a strict 
Prerequisite for any genuine research and science. But are the sciences of life, 
such as social science and economics, really possible without recreating the 
iinet reality of this life, or in other words, under conditions of complete 
s Paration from life? Our “science” cannot be conceived as a dead induction, 
for then its object slips through its hands, and when the object ceases to exist, it 
sla bea science, We must return once more to another principle of a 
ivi research, to the motto of directing one’s gaze to the content, to w at is 
8 to the goals of human life, and ultimately living life in the right way! 

we that we have to be mindful to consider the political content va _ 
He 4S In itself shows the weakness of the position into which this false ye 

“ature of our social science has placed us. This whole book would have 


Lg 
(Ed,) p i 
ifven Mhagoras of Samos (570-495 BC): Ancient Greek philosopher who exercised 


i be both Plato and Aristotle. 
') Dio, ert : 
ie . genes Laértius (180-240): Biographer of Greek philosophers. This account can 


; ; -329. 
® aboy, “SS of Eminent Philosophers (1925). London: William Heinemann, pp.327 3 
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been superfluous in earlier ages. Ifa participant in the French R 
hat their political ideas, what their mind and inner life ¢ *Volution 
could only have received one, simple answer: the ied of 
unconditioned, natural-law-based individualism; or taking as aa freg te 
somebody in a period of religious upheaval, the Reformation wt Ca le 
answered: the self-determination of religious feeling and cognition woul in 
freedom of conscience, that is what is sought; we can give no bee absoly. 
today; today, We are as yet unaware of what the revolution really ch ANS, 
those who think they know the answer, whether socialist or detieon and 
real clarity, as will be seen later. » have ny 


dete 

If we want to identify the political zeitgeist in our age, then we have 
different tasks before us, which are to be kept strictly distinguished: rian 
circles of ideas which form its constituent parts must be dissected; then, we muy 
identify the cultural value, the content of said circles, in relation to civilisation 
Before we turn to these issues ourselves, it is still necessary to clarify the 
relationship they share with the social sciences today. 


As compared to our approach, today’s social sciences are in fact inept, 
contrary to the self-ri ghteousness and self-assurance with which they otherwise 
present themselves as “exact”, “inductive” sciences above all parties. For, 
insomuch as today’s social science (as indicated above) positions itself as being 
exclusively concerned with “causality”, by seeking to investigate the causal 
laws of economy and society, it has necessarily become casuistic and atomistic 
it pursues the individual case, it seeks severity (accuracy, exactness) and bs, 
we must say, achieved therein great successes as in no other time. But socal 


science has lost its leading influence on political life, on the course of histor 
lity. This iste 


demand such 


precision, examples of which include mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
sciences; but for the humanities, and especially subjects whi 
political science and social science, it is a grave reproacn. 
scientific procedures has virtually destroyed us. If we g° into gr 
must consider another connection. 


Asa supposedly exact science, today’s social science live 
present. This is what it has inherited from the natural sciences. It 
to the physicist what was thought about light a hundred years a tel 
pee $ measurements and calculations work independently, more ? (3 00° 
a 1 therefore complete self-confidence can dispense with a undred ¢ it, 8 we 
on ope by scientific thinking to the past, to essentially ig80" ne 
ae a ollowed by today’s political thought. Alone: what } 

another, says an ancient saying. The content of an age § 
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causally produced, soe ariel” It i that which fills a time, leads its 
festiny; i js to be regarded as the breeding ground of history, its prime mover, 
its truc driving force. But what is spiritual is never a product of the present, but 
always @ child of the past. We think too little historically. Although we have 
slevated historical thinking to the level of an independent study and research 
principle (the “Historical School ; we have not established a historical way of 
analysing the contents of life, an organic form of knowledge, a way of life itself. 
We have artificially created a study of history, but it is not alive in our thinking. 
We live as true upstarts in the pure present, regarding it as something that is 
being-for-itself, as spiritually self-generating, instead of recognising how the 
past lives in and props up the present. A moral/political idea does not spring up 
spontaneously, as it were, like Athena! from the forehead of Zeus, but is born 
from the inner dialogue with what was previously thought, through inner 
transformation, affirmation and negation of what was said and lived in the past. 
We might say that what is spiritual in the present lives on the reality in the past 
and is neither self-generated nor self-sufficient. The belief that it is represents 
the deeply rooted error of unhistorical individualism, the political attitude of 
today. The self-assured attitude of transferring the method of scientific thought 
to political thought is disastrous, isolating and extravagant. The first thing we 
have to relearn in political matters is to recognise ourselves as sons of a father, 
to think historically in political/moral matters. In order to penetrate the essence 
and development of the spirit of our age, we now consider the individualist, 


Universalist and socialist circles of ideas. 


1. The Individualist Circle of Ideas and its Cultural 
Content 

__ The circle of ideas emerging from the past, which is by far the most alive 
in our present day, is that of individualism. Our recent past is individualist 
eet and through. The Renaissance begins first with what one calls the 
all ae of the individual in art, which in truth is only the breaking away from 
the i ties (for the individual did not need to be discovered in 
Reform, dle Ages). These trends, along with humanism and later the 
natural pie were the gravediggers of the Middle Ages; thanks to them, it is 
Orderin of which supplies the constructive ideas for a new, individualist 
ever Hi sit state, of society, and of life as a whole conceived in terms of 
e disti cr quantity and increasing practical usefulness. Two main stages can 
‘nguished in this great, triumphal procession of the individualistic idea: 


first, th ; : 
¢ breaking of the corporative spirit, the corporative ties of the Middle 


13 
(Ed) ath, 
na: Ancient Greek goddess of wisdom. 
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j ilds, church, state and 
were found in guilds, church, nd fief!2s 
Aes Sag brotherhoods of all kinds; then, the tremenggr™ i 
eeihrough of new individualist ideas in the French Revolution : Peli 
bre which lay at the heart of the French Revolution, 


tion iti 

: po eh today determines our whole political life far mo: 

sate of, we have already named above as the natural-law CONCEpt of § ray 
: i 


storical development of natural law as a political theory ca nt 
tinea from Grotius!” to Hobbes, Locke!26, Quesnayi 
Montesquieu'?, Rousseau'”, and others. We are only concerned with ith : 
ideas already known to us: the concept of the absolute (autarkic) individu : 
state of nature, the original social contract and freedom, tempered ang,” 
feasible by political equality, that is, by atomism and a Mechanical 
centralised construction of the state. Furthermore: the individual conceives 
an absolute value, and the state conceived as worthless except in Case of 
emergency, something external and utilitarian. a 

The dominion of these ideas of freedom, which were at the same time ( 
we saw above, pp.71-72) necessarily rationalistic and anti-mystica, Pe 
unlimited in the sense of forming the age of “Enlightenment”, something gui 
different from our own revolutionary era in which the speeding train has ot yet 
crashed into us. The new world-spirit broke through the gate of the great Freng 
Revolution like an immense, torrential wave and culminated in a total collang 
in the aftermath of the later liberal revolutions. 

The political party forms adopted by the naturalistic, individualist idea, 
which will occupy us later on, are: liberalism, Manchesterism'*! (a special fom 
of it) and democracy (i.e. the more radical, republican liberalism), all of whic 
embody the idea of the highest degree of freedom with minimum restriction, be 


» Of th 
Te th Way 


124 (Ed,) Of greater importance further on, the fief was the primary form of feudal li! 
tenure in medieval Europe, granted to vassals in return for allegiance and service. 
%5 (Ed.) Hugo Grotius (1583-1645): Dutch humanist theologian and forerunner of te i 
of international law. 

jal 
26 (Ed.) John Locke (1632-1704): English political philosopher and developer of 
contract theory. 
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i (Ed.) Francois Quesnay (1694-1774): French economist of the Physiacratic S¢ n 

8 . 

is hie Adam Smith (1723-1790): Scottish economist and free trade advocate i 
¢ Weallth of Nations is often considered the first modern work of econom 


29 (Eg, -Loui re 
Rha aber Louis Montesquieu (1689-1755): French political philosopher e 
Or the idea of the separation of powers. 


velo! 
eau (1712-1778): Genevan political philosopher aw 


130 (Eq.) Jean-Jacques Rouss 
of social contract theory. 
13: 

1 (Ed.) Manchester Liberali 
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Ought to introduce free tra sm was an English social movement of the 19 


de policies as a means to a more equitable soci 
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naes of fC competition, the elimination of state interference from every 
i aie activity, and political equality in various forms. 
cu 


Up to this point I venture to hope that I can count on general approval, since 
fter all, the considerations above are basically incontestable or even self- 
: ident. In the following reflection, however, | fear I will encounter resistance. 
We now turn to the cultural value, the cultural tendency of individualism. After 
what has already been said above (pp.71-72), I can hope to be understood by 
the opponents of our point of view as well. 

In this question, again we must return to the very core of all individualism: 
the belief that the individual should be conceived of as spiritually sovereign, a 
self-sufficient being who can only stand before his own judgment-seat, broken 
free from all spiritual bondage. What does this “breaking free from the spiritual 
bond” mean? Allow me to illustrate an example. The religious idea demands a 
religious community. The religious community is necessarily a bond, e.g. in the 
form of a church. The idea as such and the formation of the idea (considered in 
Universalist terms) requires the community and thus the bond; however, being- 
for-oneself, self-sufficiency demands that one break free from the bond, free 
from the community. The individualist can submit himself to the bondage of the 
church, he can indulge himself, deny himself in order to furnish the idea, but he 
does this in spite of his individualism, in spite of the fact that he could, as a self- 
sufficient spirit, draw exclusively from himself and choose freedom! Or we 
might consider the ascetic idea. It demands bondage, a retreat from the 
economy, and thus it cannot seek economic freedom, but on the contrary the 
regulation of the economy. The individualist can only ever be an ascetic despite 
being an individualist, never because of it. First and foremost, there is in his 
heart self-sufficiency, the free arbitrariness of his nature; this sense finding 
unsuitable the ascetic idea which necessarily narrows his freedom. If the 
individualist submits to the bond that demands an idea, he must first have 
conquered and denied the free arbitrariness of his own self-limited spirit. He 
can only enter into a bond despite the urge to remain only for himself, in 
resistance to the call of his own Promethean self-sufficiency. 

Given the basic attitude of self-sufficiency held by the individual, it follows 
that the individualist idea strives for a certain form of both spiritual and material 
life. In terms of the latter, it is the economic life alone that immediately takes 
ona different form through the cutting of ties, allowing each one to do whatever 
he pleases, “laissez faire, laissez passer!” Now everyone is unhindered, free and 
boner all forces turn towards what is external (what we call capitalism!), 
hii = profound characteristic of this trend being that the spirit is directed 
walla be , the inner becomes externalised. Therefore: all individualist ages of 

istory pices are capitalist ages. Wherever individualist waves flow through 
firs) 2 abylon, Egypt, Athens, Rome, the Renaissance, humanism, or the 
a alee (early capitalism), we encounter, as a result of individualism, first 

ing of external forces, then that tremendous development of the 
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productive forces and the realisation of that entire life 
capitalist. The individual is unhindered In external 
default, he becomes internally impoverished, with the only parti * but 
this impoverishment being outward acts; hence tremendous a €Scane of 
creative progression of outer life. An age like ours, with its all- vv elopmen, th 
had not yet been seen in the world, but only because none ae wert energy 
so thoroughly, furiously individualistic. Railways, machines, tele he CStigtey 
telegraph, airships; why have not other ages invented all this? thi ad th 
such times were certainly no less intelligent than todays. Is perha . “s COple op 
of science the reason for this? Vice versa! Most technical invense ttt 
been proved, precede science (namely, theoretical knowledge) ie Ns, a ha 
amount of time; and thus we can say: the progress of this Science iat 
outward, natural-scientific, technical kind of Progress. In terms of ie an 
merit, all of these accomplishments had equivalents in other epochs, ihe 
were not directed or attuned in the same way; their people had no atch eh 
healthily abandoned it, forgot it, despised it (gunpowder in China isa rite 
example). Only an age that is completely outward-looking, that frees the 
economic activity of each individual, can awaken the “spirit of gainfulness” sp 
that large economic output arises; in particular we are speaking of the creation 
of large markets (the first condition of large-scale businesses and machine use) 
the harnessing of millions of creative individual forces for such a purpose, 
allowing free competition to reward the stronger and more skilled, and finally 
unleashing a veritable Fenrir'3? which devours all mankind in its maw; only 
such an age could invent all that we have so fortunately invented in order to 
bring outer life to such unexpected heights. I must append here a shor, 
dismissive remark for purposes of orientation. Our conclusion that capitalism 
always emerges in the wake of individualist sentiments, and therefore always 
recurs in history, contradicts the prevailing opinion of Marx that capitalism 
completes the development of the economy which started ina state of baniiy 
communism. The whole historiography is today very much under the _ 
this doctrine, so that it also partly agrees with the conclusion that a [ 
collectivist crowning of this development is inevitable. (See below, PP- 
138). saividal! 

What might we say of the formation of spiritual life on an incl 1. 
basis? Here too, the basic characteristic we explored earlier (see above, eat 
28 and 71), according to which the individualist desires to eon of 
bonds, yields a certain predominant trajectory: the a-metaphysia it is onl 
course, this does not mean that every individualist is a-metaphysica ynquet 
a matter of trajectory, which of course does not necessarily have to i ougho"! 
individual person, but which prevails as a major feature in history; taphysi™ 
the age in question). In its essence, individualism is necessarily @-™° 
ee 
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(Ed.) Fenrir: a monstrous wolf in Norse mythology. 
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e individual, insofar as he feels himself to be absolutely independent 
pecause a withdraw into himself, can dwell in his own solitude. We know 
in spit solitude, this singularity, means an inner, spiritual impoverishment; but 
eg with this impoverishment, it seems, through the intoxication of 

; articularity. I am my only kin, otherwise separated from all others! 
nove! vith draw into this solitude, this inner primal state, and then I resemble 
J ca who defies even Zeus! The individual feels compelled to evade 
cosmic context and feels the possibility of rebelling against everything. The 
ich carries within it individualism in the deepest sense, 

y and necessarily opposes metaphysics. For the 
ical, the celestial, the unconditional, in this sense wills to be something 
detail, all singularity, all peculiarity. Above every 
(in this sense), the metaphysical Idea is supposed to reign as 
nsible; and thus the Idea (if we consider it in the Platonic 
| precursor to the world of things) forms the spirit internally, 
ng outside of it. The Promethean man, on the other hand, 
cur, he wants this to apply to what the individual creates 
e wants the a-metaphysical. This describes the 
destruction of all objective values and effects in every age of individualism, for 
example the detachment from the hierarchy of values found in the Middle Ages 


through the Renaissance and humanism. 
Along with this rejection of the metaphysical, we find at the same time the 
second fundamental spiritual trait of individualism: the utilitarian aspect, the 
drive towards what is useful and subjective (which, of course, necessarily 
coincides with the above-mentioned orientation out of purely external, logical 
necessity). Here, the moral, logical and other values no longer appear by virtue 
of their inner (a priori guaranteed, somehow supra-individual, objective) 
validity and sacredness, but only in a “utilitarian” fashion, by virtue of their 
external relationship with the individual, by virtue of their utile character. (Once 
again, we stress that not every individualist or every variation of individualism 
must necessarily seek benefit in such a way; they can also in some sense 
concede the consecration of a value, a supra-individual validity through which 
the metaphysical is introduced, but this can only be done against the innermost 
trait of individualism). Thus, with the rise of individualism after the Middle 
red the rise of the Sophists in Greece), so began the undermining of the 
mtiean fixed, objective, a priori, or in some other sense, supra-individual 
morality i ing and order of life. In the end, the conclusion Is reached that 
Courage tes ommon sense (something only Englishmen have had the miserable 
(albeit ino ‘ormulate and defend); the moral is utile, good is that which is useful 
atthe Fete nd mediated form). This moral doctrine of utilitarianism is 
itis quite solu relativistic”, that is to say, it depends entirely on circumstance; 
Lis also so, ‘onal, situational, determining usefulness on a case by case basis. 
mewhat “empirical”, i.e. morals are a result of experience (again, @ 


articular nature 
something superse 
sense as the spiritua’ 
with the thing developi 
wants the opposite to oc 
of his own initiative, i.e. h 
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changing, relative experience), what turns out to be useful; 

not only morality, but also knowledge as such assumes ty £00 
relative. Science is now empirical, relativistic nd Is < 
utilitarian, Truth is that which experience confirms sf Cours. the 
inexhaustible, manifold experience. “Truth” thus sprin e- tru te On}, 
(or economy) of the mind's reaction to this experienes Tom the Chan 
further: external experience shows us only causation A its ¢ ie 
experience tells us that even the spiritual sciences have Casali ) a 
discovering causal networks. Science is thus also inductive - Tater ae 
process by which experience is enriched and successfully ° oF in ction 
that, science, just like ethics, becomes something chihgeaty “Stoned, ? ‘ 
is a different truth for all times and nations, including every * ete 9, 
they all necessarily have different contents of experience vidual, 
processes of assimilation take place, as with morality, so i; ae iff 
we then exclude other spiritual currents? Beauty, art, religion Nowled ; 
of that which occurs and boasts a supra-individual validity beplosophy 
individual should bow, is attributed to experience, knowledge ee Which 
for example, is said to have a hidden utility, because dhetigt Gent Beay 
beautiful, the nerve centres are stimulated, and blood circulation a of ty 
Finally, we must address the cosmopolitan trait of individualism, wi sina 
touched upon in another context. If, in one’s own state, every citizen ra ii 
atom, the same mechanical component of the political Machinery, : ‘ 
people, one government” applies here, then why not in the relationship bets 
man and man in general? “Equality” does not simply mean equality in i 
own state, but “equality of everyone who bears a human face”. Individual 
accomplishes two things here. On the one hand it makes everyone the same, 
atomises everything; and on the other, it creates an insurmountable gulf between 
man and man. The inner solitude and freedom of my person leads me apart fon 
my fellow citizens as well as anyone else. The unique individuals cannoi 
understand one another, for what I am can never be known by another, and al 
similarity can only be found in appearance. Here is the root of the cosmopolita 
orientation of individualism. It is now clear why the liberal parties can never 
become truly vélkisch'*? parties. 

From all this arises the important inference that the spiritual content ofall 
individualist ages necessarily has the basic feature of a rationalised knowledge, 
that it is “rationalistic’. In every individualistic culture, knowledge ms 
prevail. Beauty, religiosity, metaphysical inwardness and all other things thal 
are difficult to argue for, are rationalised to whatever extent possible. The 
individuals do not understand each other, and inwardly everyone 's only ft 


LB 
ature athe 


133 (Ed.) The English equivalent folkish does not carry the same con 
parties were nationalist in an essentially ethnic, as opposed to liberal, sense? 
across Europe in the early 1900s. 
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process by which experience is enriched and successfully questioned ton ig the 


that, science, just like ethics, becomes something changeable, Subjecti i 
is a different truth for all times and nations, including every indiyj dil tt 
they all necessarily have different contents of experience, because 

processes of assimilation take place, as with morality, so with avian, Toren, 
we then exclude other spiritual currents? Beauty, art, religion, ‘ibe Cay 
of that which occurs and boasts a supra-individual validity before au al 
individual should bow, is attributed to experience, knowledge, utility = the 
for example, is said to have a hidden utility, because through the shat me 
beautiful, the nerve centres are stimulated, and blood circulation is aninuted 
Finally, we must address the cosmopolitan trait of individualism, which we aly 
touched upon in another context. If, in one’s own state, every citizen is the same 
atom, the same mechanical component of the political machinery, if “one 
people, one government” applies here, then why not in the relationship between 
man and man in general? “Equality” does not simply mean equality in one’s 
own state, but “equality of everyone who bears a human face”. Individualism 
accomplishes two things here. On the one hand it makes everyone the same, 
atomises everything; and on the other, it creates an insurmountable gulf between 
man and man. The inner solitude and freedom of my person leads me apart from 
my fellow citizens as well as anyone else. The unique individuals canmol 
understand one another, for what | am can never be known by another, and 

similarity can only be found in appearance. Here is the root of the cosmopolitan 
orientation of individualism. It is now clear why the liberal parties ca nevel 
become truly vélkisch'*? parties. 


2h a l 
From all this arises the important inference that the spiritual content ofa! 


. soe . j fs 
individualist ages necessarily has the basic feature of a rationalise know : 
that it is “rationalistic”. In every individualistic culture, knowie mes 
er Beauty, religiosity, metaphysical inwardness and all other ae The 
are difficult to argue for, are rationalised to whatever extent poss! ply 


individuals do not understand each other, and inwardly everyone 'S 
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but they can still share external experiences and enlighten the 
*s minds. Hence the French Ri i 

ats of each other’s mung renc evolution, and what 
cod it, was an age of “enlightenment”, of barren rationalism, and we are 
rece 4 * an age (though no longer so exclusively). In morality, in science 

where, the metaphysical basis disappears to the same extent as 
Se allt advances; everywhere there remains only the purely inductive 
pirical explanation of causes, observations, the determinations of 
Me ist and calculation, the trivial. What is higher is expelled. (The recent 
metncement on history made by Max Weber, that the basic feature of 
rettural d evelopment is the rationalisation of life in general, is misplaced, as it 
only arises from individualist eras). 

Let’s summarise. As under individualism, the individual rests upon himself, 
usbado characteristic is breaking away from the world of the supra-individual 
in general. Individualism is thus, following its innermost trajectory: 


themselves 


-a-metaphysical, and furthermore in its relation to all spiritual things: 


- empiricist, 

- relativistic, 

- subjectivist, 

- inductive, 

- causally scientific, 

- utilitarian; and, finally, in the sphere of politics: 

- cosmopolitan on the one hand (as far as the relationship of peoples comes 
into consideration), 

- and on the other hand, atomistic and centralising, as far as the inner 


structure of the state is concerned. '*4 


The whole of this spiritual culture of individualism is attuned to knowledge, 
to the rigid knowledge derived from experience, i.e. the individualistic culture 
's rationalist, is “enlightened”. And finally, in the sphere of economics, 
individualism is capitalist, insofar as it pushes internal forces outwards, insofar 
as it agitates for the free movement of the individual, insofar as it represents 
free competition and free private property, instead of organising the economy, 
4 was done, for example, during the Middle Ages. 
wet Pe its entirety, the spiritual content of individualism is partly 
partly ae (in valuing “utility” instead of an objective, internal validity), and 
a ‘onalised. The spiritual culture of individualism is rationalism and 

al action, i.e. civilisation.!35 In this we find at work, in its huge, 


ee 


More n 64 
On thi: 
. this above, see p.64, 


(Ed,) 1 , hee ad 
dansigeg Fe is here adopting Oswald Spengler’s definition of civilisation which is 
the terminal phase of a culture’s development, when its energy Is directed 
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rents, nor from " 
forth, as Sombart p and 5 
as Brentano a Wat 
ve us believe muial R 
Spe capitalism, as aon the cir mee oi Teligious do alread 
italist sense; instead it arose Or a purely spiritual reason, the inverse 
pee since the decline of scholasticism. '*? Capitalism, in its spiritual sion g 
- have already recognised, can be defined as the deluge of external 
is created when man frees the forces of his person from all intellectual bet 
transforming his spirit into the most powerful external effect, directing 5, 
totality toward the external because he is inwardly impoverished, tite 
unsupported by and free from the influence of attachment and Union 
moment at which the individual sets himself free from the intelligible order ; 
the great, spiritual connection, nothing then remains for him, since he belie 
he has victory already in his hands. He is like Ixion embracing a cloud itn 
of the goddess. '“° The individual genius and everyone who has been given the 
gift of renunciation can overcome the danger posed by such a development, by, 
the crowd becomes impoverished, the spiritual life as a whole diminishes ang 
then becomes externalised. Further, the suppression of what is inward through 
individualism then, by effecting the described unleashing of all forces for the 
good of externality, means; the upswing of technology, economy, 
communications, external progress in every sense, and yes, even science itself, 
which is reduced to only natural science. Technology has not been produced off 
the back of scientific advancement (as we have already touched upon on p82), 
but instead the outwardly directed life has produced technology, and these 
technical advances have thrown themselves upon the natural sciences as means 
to sustain external lives. The atomic-gas theory was not yet found when the 
steam engine had already been produced. 


towards external pursuits. See The Decline of the West: Form and Actuality (1918). London: 


George Allen & Unwin, p.31. 


8 (Ed.) Forwarded throughout his work, Der Moderne Kapitalismus (1928). For Som! 
see p.vii. 
137 


bart, 


et 
(Ed.) Ludwig Joseph Brentano (1844-1939): German economist and soci reform 


forwards these ideas in his work, Der Wirtschaftende Mensch in der Geschichte (1923) 


138 : 
(Ed.) Forwarded throughout his most popular work, The Protestant Ethic and the 
of Capitalism (1905). , 
139 4 ; 

he concept of “economic sentiment” coined by Sombart is relevant heres 


140 (Ed.) Ixion: ine eee ods, he 
(Ed.) lxion: A Thessalonian king in Greek mythology. Invited to the table of par ion 


Grew lustful of Zeus’ wife tric 
j 'e Hera. Fashioni i f her, Zeus 
into copulating with it. loning a cloud in the shape of net, 
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ae rimarily shifts culture to civilisation (i 
individ spiritual, and the latter as the external, sie othe tp the 
is : anti-culture because it reduces spirituality and ears 
adi on. ThE individualist, Leora only by himself, wishes to b 
civilisat put is in fact nothing; and because he is nothing, hence follo’ he 
some ‘a "he directing of energies towards the external. He always eos the 
chat f will and never reaches the goal; hence the endless dissi ata f 
the rea individualist ages, hence the growing destruction of eee = 
ae damental of all spiritual things. In individualism there is a iar et 
ae and wilfulness, but no genius, there are great things achieved, but pcs 
‘ 5 


are lesser Z = : 
arelation of the spiritual and the material, which can be called 


Thus arises if i 
ne oath of history. On one side of the scales, the spiritual, the 
Im (diminished by individualism) is destroyed. What riches have 


intelligible rea ! ; nad We 
seen dl veloped during centuries of interiority, are squandered or reduced to a 
miserable rationalism. On the other side, the externalities of the economy, 
iechnology and communications, among other things, come to weigh heavily 
on the means of existence. Externality metastasises, proliferates and grows 
large. The individual works with an irresistible creative power and submits 
himself to no association, no guild or restrictive order, far from nature with its 
most secretive powers. Together these bring about the unprecedented collapse 

d the unprecedented rise of all civilisation values. This 


ofall cultural values, an 
ishow the golden scale of history works. It tilts more on the side of externality 
when one gives up what is within, and it rewards greater spirit when you leave 


the outside world behind. 


2, The Second, Universalist Circle of Ideas and its 
Cultural Content 


ent-day zeitgeist lies in the Universalist 


Rides and the state. Fate has given us not only individualistic 
fins a Rh Iso Universalistic ones. No one believes that these are dead 
batle of histo eless, bookish study. The antagonism of these ideas colours the 
the true cours ry, returns again and again, and above all it primarily constitutes 

e of history. 


i S, peso ee French Revolution come into the world than 
“Ounteraction to th ih Presented the first, if at that stage stl! 
¥8 nota mere ¢ individualist idea. It was the ideal of Romanticism, W 

art school, but a way of life, a whole cultural and social theory. 


0 Win 
ig uy ; : 5 
P on the categorically established supersensible element In our 


The second great root of our pres 
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mind, which Kant proved to be “a priori” in a Purely anal: 
epistemological way, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermach i 
Novalis, the Schlegel brothers'?, Adam Miiller and Gitliers erat Tagg 
supersensible into spirituality and thus overcame rationalism. ced 4! 
Fichte, then Schelling and Adam Miiller gave pride of plac In this - 
individual in social, political, legal, and economic doctrine. rn tO the Supp! 
the individualist explanation of society. With unprecedented a OVetCOnng 
of thought, Fichte was the first to chart this course, and thus acco, = / an 

lies at the limits of human power, he, as it were, pulled himself out - hed What 
by his own means. His train of thought was at first purely the retical - SWamp 
from theory. Examining the thinking of the individual necessarily ii sig 
thinking of another mind in order to explain the first. Thus, the siting S to th 
of individualism, spiritual self-sufficiency and self-determination, Wag ine 
and finally supplanted by totality; totality which now appears as the ft 
father of the human spirit. It is no longer the self-creation of the individual P 
no longer the gulf between two spirits which determines the image of our Pet is 
life, but the connection between them. Ost 


We have sufficiently discussed the essence and problems of the 
Universalist conception already (see above, p.31). Here, it is only Necessary to 
bring to our attention the change, the transformation which will be required for 
the introduction of a Universalist circle of ideas, first and foremost, 
Romanticism, in the innermost machinery of spiritual life, in the heart-chambers 
of the zeitgeist. As soon as totality once more supplants the individual as the 
primary reality, an empire of intelligible values and worlds will necessarily 
enter the social and spiritual life. Take the religious idea as an example again. 
The idea of religion creates and demands the religious community. For the 
realisation (actualisation) of the religious individual is no longer conceived as 
in individualism, that I am the man who produces the thought and understanding 
of God; on the contrary, it is the wholeness of the religious community, the 
Church, that first births me as a religious reality, a reality which has only ever 
been created in such a way. The totalities, the collectives, the overall groupings 
work this change in me and are the primary bearers of spiritual culture, 
becoming thus the spiritual animators. ; 

If the entry of Universalist thinking into the spiritual content Sine 
considered in the sense of this example, then one realises what ane i world 
new life Romanticism produced first in Germany, then across the whole 


141 (Ed,) Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834): German theologian. 


142 (Ed.) Karl Christian Friedrich Krause (1781-1832): German philoso} 
Schelling, Hegel and Fichte. 


143 (Ed.) Brothers August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845), Karl Friedrich 
German poets and philosophers, key figures in the Romantic movement. 


pher and student of 
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immediately receives here a different stamp than that of mere 


cul the supersensible element enters people’s hearts, the fullness of 


r owledges 
co return 
It was 
preakthroug 
much by say 
into the future, 


S. 
the first major counterstrike in many centuries'*4, the first real 


h against the individualist conception of life. I do not assert too 
ing: if the German people will no longer be present some millennia 
if one will learn German from lost documents as today one learns 
Greek, an everlasting splendour will adhere to the German name, because the 

if spirit preserved Western civilisation from ruin by avoiding the stifling 
sai of the Mitgard Serpent!** of individualism. And this splendour will 
aie on the circle that runs from Kant and Fichte to Hegel, from Goethe to 
‘ail and Eichendorff, just as today it shines on Plato and Aristotle. 


Of course, this breakthrough was not perfect. Romanticism suffered defeat, 
but it was a royal defeat. It was stil too early, the individualist zeitgeist not 
having been yet spent, and thus life continued on under its old guiding stars. 
But Romanticism has not died completely, its lineage being already numerous 
and varied. It could not be taken and rooted out. We can count ourselves among 
its lineage. 

What were the different forms, namely the political forms, of the new 
Universalist way of thinking? 

In the realm of science, it is generally found in the fight against the 
mechanical concept of causality within the humanities: history, Germanic 
studies (not in the pitiful sense as it is practiced today, but in that of the Brothers 
Grimm)“, jurisprudence, economics; they all suddenly wished to be sciences 
based in inwardness, because they deal with total spirituality, not with blind 
causation. Unfortunately, this development did not reach a conclusion, but got 
stuck where it began. As a lasting fruit however remained the historical 
orientation, the “historicism”, which first emerged in jurisprudence where it 
overcame natural law (even if it often acted merely to suppress rather than 
inwardly overcome); but it was not possible to entrench a valid alternative. In 
re it was first seen in the ingenious Adam Miller, the dragon-slayer of 

mithianism, then in List and (to a greater extent than is known today) both of 


ee 


14g 
nga forerunners, in periods of genius, even partially in the anti-rationalist 
World history wa Ousseau’s teaching, and of course we should not deny that the legacy of 
5 (EA. Res ‘i even entirely abandoned by good souls. 
World ita Jormungandr, a sea serpent in Norse mythology, said to encompass the 
Ms Ping its own tail, 

i Jacob Ludwi 


Cultura 8 Karl Grimm (1785-1863), Wilhelm Carl Grimm (1786-1859): German 
Fesearchers D 


best known for their 19th century collections of German folklore. 
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the Historical schools of economics (Roscher'¥7, Schmoller'4s » Which gr 
to our day, although here too much has yee hone only in half-mea fant Vg 
the denunciation, the dethronement o natural law in Jutisprudeng “By 
repression and shaking of the liberal schools Sagres Se Succeedn, * 
sociology and political science; Hegel, Schelling, ch 
Stahl'4? have done great and enduring work, but the POSItlVist-empiricigy i. e, 
which began later, stifled their development, so that today Universatig ins 
science as well its account of economics has had to start anew, 


A child reared in the Universalist circle of ideas, 
Historical schools (not in socialism as, for example, P; 
claims) is a student of social policy. Under “social Policy” one Should 
understand alms-like gifts for the lower classes, for it concerns Not only (the 
word ‘only’ having a much broader meaning here) help for the Weaker SrOups 
of society, above all the workers, but it goes beyond this: It attempts the gradual 
organisation of economic relationships, the binding of free, hitherto 
unorganised economic forms. Social policy does not just seek to help, it seeks 
to build bonds in the free, unregulated economy of capitalism. If, for example, 
it is stipulated that the working day should be only ten hours, that the labour of 
women and children are subject to these or those restrictions, that there be 
compulsory insurance against sickness, accident, old age, disability, ote., then 
the hitherto free relations of businessmen with each other would be restricted, 
i.e, they would already be indirectly regulated, in some Senses directly regulated 
and organised by the determinations of aid and cooperative worker services, 
entrepreneurs themselves, the State, or other participants. Social policy thus 
overrides the principle of economic freedom, it means organisation, but nota 
comprehensive organisation according to a specific overall plan, rather (and ie 
is the weakness of today’s revolution) only a case-by-case insertion 0 
organisational forms and barriers. 

Another successor to R 
was the vilkisch idea, We 
individualism above 
equality. Conversely, 
“Vélkisch” means: d 
Spiritual whole, a spi 


in the Romantic 
hilippovich's0 falsely 


omanticism which experienced incredible grow 
have identified the basic cosmopolitan angie 

(p.84) as a necessary consequence of crane 
Universalism is based on totalities, groups, special re 
ctermined by a people as a whole; “the people esi 
titual organism of a very specific nature. Man !s 


alien eee 


“ (Ed.) Wilhelm Georg Friedrich Roscher (1817-1894): German economist. 
™48 (Ed.) Gustav von Schmolle 


he 
" ure oft 
; T (1838-1917): German economist and leading fig 
young’ Historical School. 

: . i i 
48 (Ed,) Friedrich Julius Stahl (1802-1861): German-Jewish political — 
Opponent of both German unification and the separation of church and state. 
a0 (Ed.) Eu 


ist and 
gen von Philippovich (1858-1917): Minor German economis 
Professor at the University of Vienna, 


vocifero¥® 


forme! 
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js not identifiable (distinct), a membe “ ‘ 

insofar ae be justified, a member of raed The red 7 then only 
insol? in the zeitgeist, which surfaced since the wars sithessreen: ul vélkisch 
was again, above all, a child of Romanticism. This Universalist meh i. : 
yalkisch idea also explains why the liberal parties that initially painted its 
d to retreat further and further, having to relinquish it to Sia 

r- 


panner have ha aed | further, hi 
eater extent to the nationalist (non-individualist) parties, “National” liberal i 
iction in itself, a contradictio in adjecto.'*' Liberal, natural-law a ; 

e -law-based, 


acontradiction ' . : 

+ tic thinking can never be reconciled with vélkisch, i.e. Universali 
h is based ona particular special bond, and remain truly Bes 
tradicting Its own assumptions. Rather, liberalism is the polit "al 
xternal free trade and internal economic liberty, in its inward a 
tation containing the impulse to non-national seteeatint 
he total lack of social science education today, this 


thinking, 
without con 


outward 0 
thinking.' Asa result of t 


simple insight is generally ignored. 

After all, the cultural content of Universalism is as clear as day. By binding 
man toa totality, and thus to the validity of objective, holistic (collective) ideas. 
his whole attitude is changed. The social and spiritual whole, the Idea, is _ 
nursemaid and progenitor of man, bringing about once more the supra- 
individual, the centre becomes not me, but a totality, a binding and thus an 
awakening which creates a primary beyond me, a reality above me. Such is the 


action of universalism: 


- objective instead of subjective; 
-a priori rather than relativistic; 


- deductive instead of inductive; 
- intuitive rather than empirical (inner experience as opposed to outer); 


foi ott eS eee ES 
151 (Ed) Lat: Contradiction between adjective and noun. 
‘St However, there is a point of view from which the vélkisc| 
individualistic limitation of Universalistic thought, namely, if you und 
brave (ideal) totality and then, instead of integrating into this totality, 
resoriam the vélk community. In the case of the “volk”, howev 
Ai ec instead of the most general totality (that of mankind in general), must be 
avery gen moja This juxtaposition (“volk totality” vs. “humanity”) is only possible from 
theory of i theoretical point of view, that is, in the general theory of society, or In the 
there is no pets but in political theory and praxis it is excluded from the outset nee 
Ages there ee whole, due to a lack of any organisation of all mankind. In the a ty 
Church, so enka unity encompassing all Western populations in the form of Hoos 
theres no such p edit was of practical importance at that time; mat pitt 
the Pape is rr itically effective organisation (from the Catholic ie’ . Swell 
Considered f only a religious, not a political, authority); it is therefore | Bien 
or political praxis and theory, and the volkisch view appears politically © y 


accord) (on en 
ny i 
8 to its Universalistic content. 


h idea appears to bea relatively 
erstand all of humanity 
you carve out a 
er, a relatively 
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- purposive science instead of causal science; 

= permeated with the irrational instead of a pure rule 
- inner knowledge in place of enlightenment; 

- metaphysical instead of a-metaphysical; the spirit ig yj 
you, pressuring you, binding the economy ith y, Ws ite 

- corporatist instead of capitalist. up 


Of the rational 


Thus, the nature of “science” is altered. It is useless here 
as the mere sum of changing experiences, but instead the logical, Tegan tin 
objective, a priori is now essential. Experience will always he . came 
nature of logic forever grants science a supra-individual quality Ut 7 at 
is dead. Something is not true because it benefits me or relates to, tilting 

ral way but is so by virtue of its nature as a truth. ME in asiniy 


In this sense, the Universalist attitude is in many ways th 

P ey, ead Cen ge ‘ & co 
opposite of the individualist attitude. With it, the cultural zeitgeist aro mp) 
given its own spiritual reality. Thus, confidence (authority) arises Seon 
attachment to the Idea, inwardness becomes a basic orientation, and, rie the 
knowledge becomes no longer the sole, dominant element in the ee 
contents of culture; for now all the other elements of the human ate 55 
beside knowledge, and the supersensible prevails over all. Every Claes 
age is an age of de-rationalisation. 

And again, we see here the golden scale of history sternly and relentlessly 
weighing the appropriate elements of Universalist ages: the exterior retreats as 
the interior advances. For the man who establishes himself in inwardness, his 
human spirit, which is formed by the intelligible realm of ideas, cannot tums 
energy to the external. It values it less, is no longer able to indulge in it, an 
essentially loses a taste for it. Hence, the binding of the external, hence public 
regulation by means of investiture, incentive, restriction, community 
cooperativisation, socialisation or organisation in any form, Man, if he is 
managed, is placed in the context of an organisation, and from this follows the 


fundamental fact: he becomes an organ of that organisation; and importa, 
1 But, ifthe individ 

in bis 

becomes the organ of a cooperative wholeness, then he becomes fixed ee 
the individual ® 


exte’ 


fed, There follows (in srl" 


a relative stagnation of technical progress, have 
admire in capitalism, the undreamt-of development of 
never-ending economic progress, cannot continue to ne 
Man is no longer the same. He who tames and binds the 4] discs 

same time wish to develop it to its limits, to cultivate it. We sha "5 soci 


greater detail below (see pp.166-167) how the opinion of 1 oie? 
politicians is wholly untenable, that it is possible to achieve si 
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= progress, as found in the free market in the socialised ec 
pay procedures and similar measures, that the An 
e the same level of productive forces as found in . 
This opinion entirely misjudges the spiritual im tt : 
the external means of our life today. This a oy 
w ih everything spiritual in our life is directed towards externality. But if we 
cs snwardness and on the binding of the economy through arcana 
focus © : we must understand that we are to be poorer! Both thin : 
a be given by history, are not granted by fate: more inner life, Pie 
sali and at the same time more economic wealth and economic 
*elopment. Such is not the setup of our world. History measures both things 
a incorruptible golden scale, and gives more of the spiritual, the internal, 
from the external. 


only by taking away 
The fatal error that this is not so is rooted in the third circle of ideas, 


socialism. 


3. The Socialist Circle of Ideas and its Relatives 


Socialism has produced the greatest effects and occupies the largest space 
in the spiritual life of the century. 

Socialism has evolved over time in various forms and educational 
constructs, Ultimately, however, only Marxism, which describes itself as the 
only “scientific system of socialism”, considers itself to be the result of a 
development “from utopia to science,” as Engels'*, the collaborator of Marx, 
said, In practical politics, socialism violently opposes economic individualism 
(capitalism) with its programme of gradual protections for workers (in which, 
however, it pursues only social policy, not actually socialism), and especially 
a pig to collectivise and socialise production. In this manner, it has 
ligeaes ih wie today as a powerful Universalist current. In addition, 
them ste fe ways strictly pursued politically liberal principles and pursues 
fcedoms in shi oo the revolution. '*4 Ultimate democracy and political 
isnot a rite Nini free trade, economic freedom (wherever socialisation 

Ws, Marxist al bugbear), have always been the basic demands of Marxists. 
Mieticyofibenin appears to be, on the one hand, the most powerful 
Politically and the ism, and yet on the other hand is its most powerful aide, both 
Pinion, is not oretically. I would like to put forward that Marxism, 11 my 

a genuinely Universalistic structure of thought, nor Is it any kind 


y 
(Ed) Friedrj 
ied 
‘Alaborator Fi Engels (1820-1895): German philosopher of communism and close 
c, atl Marx. The quote refers to his 1880 book, Socialism: Utopian and 


Ed.) Gi 

'! Give 

°Staby, nN th ‘ i i 

Mbished the war context, this is presumably the 1918 German Revolution which 
© Weimar Republic Yi 
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of explanation of society (at oe there as only be the two fing 
explanations provided by indivi ualismn and Niversalism), but g tn 
individualism and Universalism. Since we will 8ive below, in another of 
an exact description and a critique of Marxist socialism (seg One 
21), a more detailed discussion here is unnecessary, and we may be uae 
a description of socialism as the third great circle of political thought in _ Wit 
It is also appropriate here to acknowledge another, similarly amin 
movement which falls between individualism and Universalism, one wish” 
characteristic part of our zeitgeist, the cooperative system. The CO-Opera” 
system was nourished in various forms, and from manifold roots, in the vine 
of the 19" century. Over the course of a hundred years it Spread further a 
further, Robert Owen!®5, Louis Blanc!*®, Lassalle, Schulze-Delitzsch'7, Vit 
Aimé Huber!®’, the “Pioneers of Rochdale”!*’, these are the persons to hey 
the various cooperative movements owe their foundation. In these names 
already we find a lack of theoretical and practical unity. All cooperative doctrine 
is Universally oriented, insofar as it substitutes the free, disorganised economy 
and social relations of individuals with an organisation of these relationships, 
namely a cooperative, an association. But insofar as these cooperative 
associations were regarded as “self-help” (which was predominantly the Case, 
they were constructed by their authors in an individualist way, Le. inserted into 
an otherwise individualistically conceived economic and social order, and 
regarded as free, contractually soluble bonds, which themselves were not 
organically connected with the other cooperative ties in society. Nonetheless, 
the Universalist features are impossible to deny, even though there is no 
systematic classification in the overall context of economic ee 
whether we here speak of credit unions, consumer cooperatives ’ produc : 
cooperatives'*', or even just groups based around economically offensive 


C 
below, § 


various failed 


55 (Ed.) Robert Owen (1771-1858): Welsh social reformer, creator of trade 


nd the 
experiments in utopian socialism. He was a key advocate for child labour laws a 
union movement, as well as the idea of the worker cooperative. of wore 
P te 
156 (Ed.) Louis Blanc (1811-1882): French socialist politician, a key advoca 
cooperatives. the 
who founde 


**? (Ed.) Franz Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch (1808-1883): German politician wes wt 


world’s first credit unions, financial cooperatives designed to provide wo 
and other financial services at competitive rates. dan 
. . i 3 
*88(Ed.) Victor Aimé Huber (1800-1869): German social reformer, consider 
Predecessor of the cooperative movement. ' 


159 mer c00Pe® . 
(Ed.) Refers to the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, an 1844 oe 
in England which served as 


a 
the model for other similar groups. rather w 
169 (Ed.) A form of coo 


; ‘ce provision 
rofi Perative business oriented towards service PIO 
Profits, owned by customers, with the aim of procuring needed goods. 


161 : Se 
(Ed.) A form of cooperative business owned and operated by its worker 
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§ 17. She Crisis of Our Seitgeist 


2, inall its chaotic confusion, suffers from a thousand individual crises 

Qur a8 "ai themselves as “questions”, “burning tasks”, urgent “needs for 
which Pe ® But these should not be discussed here. We have only to consider 
refo damental crisis of our time, which I will describe the parts of thusly: the 
oe olitical crisis of the present time, which was caused by the course of 
externa 1 d which has hit we Germans as the vanquished party the hardest; the 
the ha and theoretical crisis of individualism, which in its practical effects 
oe form of a political crisis of liberalism and democracy; the economic 
“A of individualism, that is, the crisis of capitalism as manifested in the 
jabour question, and as a consequence the ensuing socialist politics and 
socialisms, finally culminating in the crisis of socialism itself, of that spiritual 
h, barely having emerged, is already beginning to decay and 

do not intend to deal with the state-political crisis later, 


potency whic 
decompose. Since we jot in w 
Jone in this section, giving only a cursory survey of the 


we will focus on it a 
other issues. 


|. The state-political crisis. Through the defeat of the Central Powers, the 
war has brought about delimitations of peoples and states that are untenable, 
which oppose the nature of things, and which therefore (everyone already sees 
this) constitute a dormant crisis for the whole of Europe, a new set of 
entanglements presaging war. 

If we German-Austrians first look at ourselves, we cannot just complain, 
but must also thank destiny with a glad heart. A painful but salutary stroke of 
fate has set us free; free and unchained from that thankless and ultimately 
eee task of the old Austria, that task of coalescing the sum of small 
oo Ms into a large, civilised state; thus we are free and ready to return 
ian ripe home with a radiant heart. We await the hour when we will 
bone Tike northern and southern tribes, the united brothers of the German 
thon, 59 Io as a whole, the German people cannot abandon the purpose of 
Well does he as their nature is not suffocated and poisoned within them. How 

ckert!® put it: 


th) 
‘)The cha; . 
43 ters jump erroneously to §18 here. This has been corrected. 


(Eds) Fy 

“TH Friedgi, “ . 

Md can be Riickert (1788-1866): German poet. This extract is from Angereite Perlen 
n Gesammelte Gedichte (1837). Erlangen: Carl Heyder, Vol. |, p.24. 
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Before everyone stands an image 


Of what he ought to be. 
So long as he is not that, 
His peace won't be complete. 


This image of unity between the south and north hovers before 
Germans, hovering before every German heart, leading us, guid 
will not leave us until we have achieved the goal. 

The second open wound on the German national body, the most Powe 
component of the European political crisis, is the subjugation of many vie 
of German nationals to all of Germany’s neighbours. The Alemanni in Ale 
and Lorraine, the Bavarians in South Tyrol, southern Styria and Westen 
Hungary; especially the three and a half million Germans who suffer in shame 
and disgrace from the bloody whip of the Tatar Czechs (for the Czechs, whom 
the Poles call the hunchbacks of the Slavic family, and the Ukrainians refer to 
as the Jews of the Slavs, are strongly influenced by their Tatar [Avar?] alicestry, 
as anyone who travels in Bohemia can already bear witness to in the streets 
then we have the Germans in Silesia, Posen, West Prussia, East Prussia and 
finally also those in Schleswig'™; all this shame weighing on our brothers under 
foreign yokes will not allow us to go home in peace and quiet, as the peace 
treaty assumes by some strange delusion, as the pacifist idiots and League 
bunglers in the style of Wilson'® would have the world believe. The German 
people must be ready, they cannot rest, and they must consider what duty and 
honour demand. The German people have yet to build their political body, 
which is at present mutilated. The vélkisch ideas currently prevailing will 
ensure that this is achieved. For us, it is understood deeply in the heart what wes 
sung of the Chatts by Uhland!®: 


we Austrian, 
Ing Us, an di 


One probably says of the Chatts, 

They were put in iron rings 
ee eee 
an and Aust 
th. In speakiné 


maraua 
ing Ture 


tet (Ed.) The list of regions is comprised of those controlled by the Germ 
Hungarian Empires prior to WWI, which were subsequently lost in its afterma 
of the Czechs, Spann refers to their 7" century subjection to raids by the Ava's: 
— nomads whom he seems to conflate with the more infamous marau 

ibe, the Tatars. The notation here may be an original editorial addition. t 


sect of te 
165 és tect © 
ual Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924): US president during WWI and an arene 
Bue of Nations set up in its aftermath. A proponent of self-determ 


insti at in thas® 
instrumental in the e _ 
. Mergence f Fe " 
a i of new European state: 


ion, Spa 

c ition °F 

(1787-1862): Minor German poet in the Romantic oe geri 

m Lied Eines Deutschen Séngers (concerning the pie New i 
) incorrectly. it can be found in Poems of Uhland (18° 


186 (Ed,) Ludwig Uhland 


enders this extract fro 
tribe, the Chatti 
Macmillan, p.52, 
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il they were freed 


nt 
U n man. 


witha slait 

‘The new order of the world is by no means so ironclad that the German 

Je are eternally and hopelessly trapped by it, The united force of France- 
pet nd-America is in itself hardly stable, Russia is now a threatening question 
ee for the whole world, anid, {ust as bnportantly, for the first time in centuries 
the Orient is on the move. siabies it & nol our purpose here to look too closely 
atthis crisis; because it is amere matter of state policy, not a spiritual crisis, not 
a crisis of the zeitgeist. But if | be permitted to add one thing: our people face 
hard times in the aati come, but even so Loves brilliant light in our future. 
| see a new Ottonian’”, a new Hohenstaufen'® era coming, based on the 
following two facts. Germany 1s the largest, strongest mainland power left 
behind after the World War (for the future of France is only to become a second 
spain); and as a result of the dissolution of the old Austria, Germany’s tasks 
have fallen to her alone. The balkanisation of Europe now extends to Prague 
and Warsaw. Only Germany will be able to establish order here in the long run, 
and be able to suppress the always latent Czech-Polish, Polish-Ukrainian, 
Hungarian-Czech, Hungarian-Romanian-Serbian, Serbian-Bulgarian (etc!) 
wars, Because of this, England will naturally become the political ally of 
Germany. For in order to diminish Germany’s maritime and overseas status, it 
would need to preoccupy it on the mainland. And this is of course its natural 
place. Today we clearly understand why Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, southern 
Slavia (even Greece) were once German fiefs. This state of affairs must return. 
When the German vélk finds its man and things take the course set by their 
nature, there will be a glittering future for us, reminiscent of the old imperial 
era. Such is the state-political crisis. The other crises we will have to look at 
later i detail and in a comprehensive manner, and so we only count them here, 
namely they are: 


__ HL. The crisis of natural law individualism in the form of a crisis of 
liberalism and democracy. 


the Ill. The crisis of capitalism, wherein two crises are already manifested by 
titi cea that the present day political and economic order experiences 
gh socialism. Alongside it goes at the same time: 


i a a 


167 
(Ed.) The o 
ttonio; F 
tween 933 and ane dynasty of Saxon monarchs who dominated the German lands 


‘(Ed.) 
!) The H 
tween 1 ohenstaufen dynasty arising out of Swabia who dominated the German lands 
138 and 1254. 
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1V. The crisis of Marxist socialism itsclf. This too has 


Us crigi 
me hour in which Marxism snatches victory, we see It ri 
sa 


Foe: 
‘ i Ven b: Ih 
division, such that victory slips away from it before our very Sin the den 
At this point, there is the question: are we simply dealing With 


the four individual crises mentioned, or is ae something Unified, « e Sum of 
bigger behind it? At the beginning, i expressed the conviction that body ng 
not a question of a sum of crises forming only parts, but a challenge sii 
the individualist zeitgeist at its root. The crisis of political individual 
crisis of economic individualism, of capitalism, are all obvious, they . = 
of the ideas which are still the most prevalent in our time. We shall hihi 
essence, the crisis of Marxism is also a crisis of the individualistic com ati 
in it, and thus the picture will unfold from all sides, Something we ee 
suggested at the outset: our era is the beginning of an absolute inner Soutien 
a dying off of individualism, a will to Universalism ascending from the thee 
depths of the spiritual, to the spiritual community, and thus at the same time : 
the inner Idea, which can only be the supra-individual, intelligible and 
metaphysical. 


Our crisis and revolution is, therefore, the opposite of the reat French 
Revolution (as already mentioned at the beginning). The latter Consisted of the 
political breakthrough of the individualist idea, which had been cherished for 
centuries and had penetrated into the deepest pores of education, and it meant 
the political victory of the individualistic zeitgeist, the cultivation of both 
liberalism and capitalism. The present revolution is something else; it is not the 
latest application of the French Revolution, but the first violent backlash against 
it; it is not a constructive revolution, but a revolution of departure; the departure 
from individualism. And the strange thing is that the overwhelming onslaught 
which rushes to overcome economic individualism has in a certain senst 
overtaken Marxist socialism, indeed having identified that Marxism is infected 
by the very sickness of the adversary, the sickness of individualism! This 's 
indeed the strangest aspect of today’s crisis and revolution: that the 
revolutionary victor was, at heart, part of the same crisis as the vanquished. Th 
present-day revolution is thus, again, not found to be a counterpart of the F rth 
Revolution, but as a reverse Renaissance, a counter-Renaissance, though “i 
ame from inadequate means, perhaps representing only the en 
meted he ne weak attempt at counter-Renaissance, oe man pone 
only toler aad, ate German people’s scene art only 
patticipating in thei ightenment and Liberalism during the last ce never ul 
tet we leo eir own specific way, the transformation ene ‘J 
iiestracttbe oo State officialdom shows. For the m historic 

; ’ as gold, and remains unchanged regardless of a f, this 
cuir But today we are only at the beginning of this countermovem™”” ij 
Spiritual awakening. O i SMUDGE UF Se 8 our son” 

8. Our philosophy, our sciences, our poetry, 
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oral doctrines 1 
in partic 

ces for a full counter: have not yet d 
ndous beginning, has slipped fr enaissance. R. leveloped the 
oo early to poled ate the minds fs eta ie, 
ot ye - ativthine fi U , which was : 
has not Y' pee meaning that ou nything historic i Current gene hea 
always See ing shetrie gals, rage still has ally), and a ration (it 
way of thinking has yet to meine st birth of the te learn through replacement 
the words of Meister Eckha' rt 169 should we not w ect, purposivi errors while 
, “Take care, all i to give meee Universalist 
, all of you, whi ontempo Pi 
ry at you d mp raries 

? lo! 


jitical and ™ 
jritual resour' 


treme! 
itself came t 


(Ed 
won) Meister Eekh 
art von 
Hochhe 
i 
Im (1260-1328): German m 
ystical theologi 
gian. This 
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art (29 ermo) 
09 n 56a 
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ahead ans in The Complete M 
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‘ individualism has arrived, it is here politically insofar as 


Bre ors the same time as it has triumphed over dictatorship or at least the 
a 


jeer) of such privileged rights, has witnessed the complete breakdown 
poli yd emocratic partics, resulting from an extended period of erosion; 


oft here economically insofar as socialism and communism have 


i | ane to threaten capitalism. . 
aise ” jiberalism and democracy as the political expressions of natural 
oe alism. Liberalism and democracy differ only in terms of stage. 
indivi be regarded as the moderate formula of natural law, which is 
ciberalis An constitutional state form; while democracy (from dijuoc, the 
a 1 the people’s supremacy to be exercised as directly as 
the idea of the social contract and the sovereignty of the people being 
st satisfactorily fulfilled. Since in Germany and Austria the most 
here ve m of democracy took hold, this is well known. However, it must be 
nine nite even our democracies are far from fulfilling the ideal, insofar as 
ee ad from the outset a large, firmly established officialdom, appointed 
to the principle of expert judgment, rather than election or party 
The Americans (in some cases even the Swiss) would not like this 
ocracy of the Ancient Greeks was more advanced than 
ion, for, as in Athens, generals and rulers were simply 
al appointment procedure given the assumption of 


allows fo 


mad 
we have bi 
according 


affiliation. 
rangement. The dem 


even the American vers 
drawn by lot, the most logic: 
equality. 
From what do we now derive our standards for the critique of political 
individualism? We have already shown that individualism as a social theory is 
a fundamental error (see above, p.69). To repeat this would be superfluous. 
ere, it is necessary to recognise the defects and weaknesses of political 
individualism, As a political system, however, individualism is nothing more 
than an organisational form taken by the state. The form of organisation and the 
questions raised by it thus form the standards of our critique. 
Inorder to conduct this investigation, we first need to answer a preliminary 
lestion: is “organisation” the same under individualism and Universalism? Or 
More generally, what is the goal of what is called “organisation”, conceived in 
tversalist or individualist terms? 
F Teal means, in a generally socioscientific sense, a development 
teiltating tilts or common (cooperative) action, thereby consolidating, 
Ing and securing a continued existence, ensuring necessary 
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external and internal conditions are present and all necessary 
Sup; 


sourced. The educational institution, for example, an ve PPOM ean 
around the spiritual community operations intended to tak BAnisation be 
© place wi ui 


walls, such as: provision for speakers, for the communicatio ; 
isi l e hall, light, heating, black D and inyiny: ils 
visitors, for the lecture hall, light, heating, ackboard, chalk Viation op 
10Pticg, t} 

n!'% 


library and the like. The trade union (as an organisation for joint ac; 
this action and determines its scope, c.g. by the aot) ‘ 
strike pay and the planned use thereof. In the first case we have lation of 
listening to lectures, exchanging views and ideas, i.c. community “4 before Us: 
the facilitating “institution” is the organisation of this community; int 
case we have before us: the joint action of the workers, eg. inthe ti 
“strike”, its planned form and strength being a product of the “inient 
organisation of action. The state is nothing more than the ideal toality , 
organisations, the (ideal) overall picture, the higher unity of all ind of all 
organisations of life. Vidual 
It now becomes clear that “organisation” cannot mean the same thing in 
both the individualist and the Universalist conception, for ultimately, the 
organisation can only ever be an organisation of a cooperative nature, that is, of 
common action, of external relations of individuals to cach other! Since every 
individual is at base spiritually autarkic under individualism, the highest degree 
of spiritual connection cannot be sought organisationally, but conversely: the 
organisation should only diminish and eliminate the conflicts of action, the 
external collisions and friction of individuals; the “law”, as the epitome of all 
organisational norms, is supposed to be, as we saw above, a minimum concept 
in this particular theory; “law” should offer the highest degree of freedom, the 
least amount of regulation, of state interference; “law” should organise the state, 
and through it the overall coexistence in society so that as little organisation as 
possible and as much individual freedom as possible is present. The result is 
taken in the individualistic sense, “organisation” is based on the ordering af 
common action, i.e. on the smoothest possible ordering of the outer coexistence 
of the individual, thus bringing about the greatest possible spiritual fase 
and “isolation” of the individual, and also the least possible influence 08 
individual’s action. 
The opposite is true under Universalism! According to the common | 
“law” and “state”, “organisation” is not, above all, the organisation of = 
action, the ordering of external relations of individuals, but taken _ 
Universalist sense, “organisation” instead refers to the most 1 mal actio® 
diverse spiritual connections between individuals and regulates ee re" the 
only on this basis. Considering our examples, we can say sastio8"s a 
Universalistic sense the whole state is an “educational in vie 
organisation of spiritual community formation; whereas in an 1" 


provision for 


ermas 
on 


170 A 
(Ed.) A variant of an early projector known as a magic lantern. 
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estate is a “trade union”, an organisation of optimum external 
sed to make it possible for us to leave each other alone to 
olitical systems of Universalism therefore want to 
e oh much as possible, with a primary focus on the spiritual; the political 
organise individualism, liberalism” and “democracy”, on the other hand 
ystem Ss anise aS little as possible, with the primary focus on the external. We 
want (0 me the ter “social-liberal ” as a contradictio in adjecto, a contradiction 
thus ¢ P similar t0 that which emerged above on pp.90-91 in the case of 
“Liberal” does not mean “social”, it does not mean to bind, 
off, to produce freedom. It is a futile attempt, to 
a (which nevertheless demands the pure security 
to reach the state with spiritual and not merely 
oses. Of course, any such attempt is doomed to fail unless 
external purpost®: = aati ; ese 
; are abandoned. A second similar conclusion follows. If 
iberal” is @ contradiction of both concepts, then the term “social- 
democratic” is as well. The two terms cannot be combined by a hyphen, no 
more than yes and no, oF fire and water, because “social” means to bind, 
“democratic” means to dissolve. But what then does a century deserve that 
patiently accepts this grotesque contradiction? What does a scientific system, 
ora party that fabricates it, deserve? Contempt! 

We have now made clear what organisation is, the differences in its political 
significance for indiv ersalism. The most important question 
still remains: what co’ erms of its internal structure, 
what formal structure does it have? Sociology tells us: the structure of every 
organisation is superordination and subordination; organisation is possible only 
through the superordination and subordination of the organised components. An 
example is the organisation of common economic activity, as represented by a 
factory. It is clear that the factory consists only of the superordination and 
subordination of the components of the production process, which are integrated 
into each other in a division of labour. There must, therefore, also be a ruling 
power (supreme standard), which determines both superordination and 
subordination and is their guarantor; and this holds regardless of whether this 
sovereign power be (in capitalism) the factory owner, or (in communism) the 
management appointed by the general overscer of the economy; whether this 
A esi or collegial. Such is the primary problem of politics, be 
Sauer power, a leadership, is required because superordination and 
Treaties constitutes the form of existence and life of every kind of 

ion”. 

That a ruling power is nec fe isation implies two special 
problems which are, h essary for every organisa’ : cries 
hen or mone nec owever, intimately connected: 1. The problem of U mein 
all organisations cisely, the form of government or the form of Oa ie 
adership, the ant a whole; 2, the problem of appointing the ruling power UN 

orities), The possible forms of leadership are all now known: 


action gt extent. The p' 


m the in i 
oe to the “culture state”, 


idualism and Univ 
nstitutes an organisation in t 
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the rule of one (monarchical state); the rule of the (privileged) few (. 
the rule of the many (democracy). These three general forms of (Atistocryy : 
for various modifiers and overlap, but this is not of interest to Gg fe se, alloy, 
that the modes of ordering the ruling power are intimately ae It 18 Cleap 
form of rulership itself. Sled With thy 
On individualism, the basic idea is that the power of the rulers 
in all the organisation’s members and is derived in the same way from rigin 
is the original social contract of natural law). Therefore, sua 
individualist view, the parties from which order is derived are all ee an 
the organisation; the ruling power itself is thus consistently one in which _ of 
parties from which order is derived are implicitly, potentially ritiesentn 
order is derived from all, then all must rule, all must be represented in 
permanent rulership. Democracy is therefore the only thought-out, loeieatty 
correct political form of natural law individualism! Equal parties to the eal 
contract (the citizens of the state), equal power to influence order (uve 
suffrage), and a form of sovereign power which, composed in a collegial 
manner, embodies the will of the ordering party; these are the principles of 
natural law individualism. (Constitutional liberalism and enlightened 
absolutism, on the other hand, partially violate these principles). Continuing on; 
are we not confronted with the fact that where everyone is an equal ordering 
party, only the mechanical principle of the majority can decide? Here again the 
atomistic nature of natural law comes to light. Each individual is an equivalent 
atom, Nietzsche and his bootblack have the same voice, everyone is weighed 
with the same weight and balanced: the majority should rule! An even more 
ruthless expression of equality is the principle of the lot, as mentioned above, 
found in ancient democracy. Here is expressed the discontinuity (changes of 
parties, the fall of ministers) of the masses and a classical example of levelling. 
Under the influence of tradition, the principle of the properly ranked official is 
still prevalent in Europe today, especially in Prussia-Germany; in America, 
however, Athenian tendencies already show themselves, inasmuch as almost 
every change of president (change of party rule) displaces hundreds of 
thousands of civil servants. It is also quite openly said there (as Max Webst 


has its orig; 


principle of the permanent employment of knowledgeable and well-train? 
officials is superior, and we also know that our officials, whose terms of 
are short, very often take care of their own pockets and must leave 
as they become familiar with their role; but we have enough mone, 
what matters to us is that the officials do not act as our masters (as P&T true 
do in old Prussia, in old Austria), but are bent to our will.” The same '$ etn 
Switzerland, where one chooses laymen over the prospect © o 
officials, for example, people straight from school. co! 
As always with individualism, its political theory has a set import 
mechanisation follows from atomisation. If every voice is an equally 1 
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i) atom, then no voice can have more intrinsi 
iro wel ghed or countered purely mechani 
oan Om ory we can find the same conception of th 
econiomt from Quesnay on, that is, an order in the n 
; qnurel causal mechanism. Democracy also conside 


se 0 < 
sen mechani 


C value than another, It 
cally. In individualist 
€ economy as an ordre 
atural law Sense, in the 


Ts the political organi 
nis! 
cally as a house of atoms, as ordre naturel, Not the cate = 


P uantty prevails in the measure of mechanical weights. 
e 


this logic should also appear ee to mies common sense, all the more 
life itself decides otherwise. For in reality, no one lives according to the 
90 38 ie of majority, but only to that of value and truth, For example, anyone 
es advice will seek to follow the judgment of the most insightful, the 
ni edgeable, the wise, the best, however, this means that which is 
above him must prevail, not that he will calculate mechanically what opinion is 
held by the majority of his fellows. To vote on the truth and the right is the most 
absurd thing one can imagine. 

From a Universalist point of view, the substance of society is not the 
individual but a supra-individual spirit, as we have found time and again. The 
organisation of the “state” is the expression of an essential spiritual totality, not 
of the accidental will, neither of the majority nor of another sum of individuals, 
determined by coincidence and arbitrariness. How does Universalism determine 
the method of appointment and the form of governance? From the Universalist 
point of view, the principle leading to the ruler’s appointment and the form of 
rulership can only be drawn from the nature of that spirituality which makes up 
the whole, and only this can serve as the ultimate principle of value. One should 
not count the votes, but weigh them such that the best, rather than the majority, 
prevails. The quality, the good, is the sole determining principle for the ordering 
of the organisation and for the formation of the ruler’s will. But what is “best” 
will change according to the prevailing views and value systems. (I hear this 
ra echoing from all sides). Yet, is this defect so devastating that no 
as roe le system of values can be found in the history of cultures? Life 
alive tha i etc other than out of life itself, out of those values re ve 

ce Were Stian world, for example, only Christians can and should "4 ~ 

A; tied eee that conspired to serve the devil, it would be veinee t! . 

Mth irene tule, rather than the highest values of perpen ae 
ten See the best (in the sense of Christianity) should air hake 
ee - Where Coexistence is not conceived as a ee eld 
Prevail (logig Ive, but as a spiritual life, a cultural life, what can a Cite 
‘Sentials or ye? according to the nature of the matter) must only in 
elf (F, i, *xisting spirituality, i.e. the best that conserves the uta 
"alot Wants t dtails, see pp.34-35). It is not what a random or ann : 
ut what is recognised as the best, the true, that should reign. 


Ontiny 


» 
(Ea 
+) Fr: Natural order. 
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Democracy wants to vote on the truth, however this is not 9 ins 

(because the truth cannot be voted for, it must rule by virtue ws itpratg, 
also sacrilegious, because setting the majority in the saddle Means an, by 
rule over the higher.'? To repeat, democracy therefore that the love 
mechanisation of the organisation of our lives and the state, and th ANS: the 
of any fundamental values from the construction of this organisati Xclusog 
the mechanism of voting, through majority rule. 10 throy A 


There is a follow-up to this first fundamental infirmity of democrae 


we will now discuss thoroughly: the assumption (fiction) that there is Ys Which 
that votes, the will of the many individuals, the so-called will of shit will 
all voters really had a certain political will, then in the majority there his 
be no value (even then, one could not vote on the truth); but at least - sil 
represent a certain reality of political conviction, of moral-political ilo 
The reality is very different. People vote who have no opinion, no iudement 
intention concerning the subject. If, for example, in Switzerland there _ 
plebiscite on whether a bridge should be built somewhere, who has a cs 


opinion on it? Probably only the few economic and technical experts, a fey 


officials and the interested parties (some of which will have made up their minds 
instantly). If, after all, many thousands of people express an opinion on the 
matter, all this means is that the will of the people was shaped as a political will 
by their leaders, before it could express itself as such; it had to be created firs, 
by the will of those who, according to democratic theory, were to act according 
to the will of the people! Anyone who has their eyes open cannot fail to see the 
ouroboros of democratic logic. An element of rule is presupposed, the will of 
the people, even before it is there; the ruling power of the leaders is derived 
from that which was prior to them and yet which did not exist without them, 
from the will of the people. Instead of the people telling the leaders what they 
must do, the leaders tell the people what they want. A classic example of this 
can be found in the conditions that prevailed in Athens at the time of Pericles" 
and after his death (as everyone has read in the Reclaim edition of Thucydides 
Peloponnesian War). Pericles first accomplished democracy in Athens. He 
aroused every respect for his mighty personality, fostered art and intellectual 
life in the grandest way, and undoubtedly mastered the crowd. He had 
political will, which he shaped, and he ruled by making himself the leadet. 
truth, it was not through democracy but through the dictatorship of @ ae 
personality that the immortality of Athens was then established. But x 


eS ae ee 


” See above, p.61. 

173 . : ocratl 

mee Pericles (495-429 BC): Ancient Greek statesman who nurtured Athenion = of the 

=u neonanema grew state power. He ruled as a populist in Athens until the 
esian War (431-404 BC) with the rival city state of Sparta. 
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eon!™, a man who pursued the lower instin i 
alowed by etal will of quite a different, inferior phe mie cea re 
political will of the mass was in reality not present at all pe 
rmed in advance by the one whom it subsequently fiat 
vast #8 then, the political will of those who vote today must first be 
by those who are elected: the political will of the socialist workers, for 
e, WS ultimately formed by Marx, and the generation-long editing of 
ex vork BY Marxist leaders. 
his oa this theoretical, as well as historical, consideration follows the 
section: there has never been a pure democracy; rather, democracy is so 
opposed to the nature of things that cliques, leader-despotisms, and similar 
oredr ups and powers must always intervene to prevent the disintegration 
he aromised community. This is also the testimony of our day and age. As 

as chaotic coincidences, manoeuvres and tricks of all kinds play a part in 
cision-making, in addition to planned clique formations and 
dures, for example, as found in the following report from the 
which announced!” just today!7°: 


it was 10 


well as cA 
democratic de 


electoral proce 
Neuen Freien Presse, 


Surprising result at the Republican convention. 
Nomination of Warren G. Harding as presidential candidate. 
(Telegram of the “Neue Freie Presse”) 

London, June 13. 


Report from Chicago: The Republican National Convention has 
taken, as reported by United Press, a sensational turn. After General 
Wood had come out ahead of Senator Johnson in the first four votes 
e majority, the fifth vote saw a notable 


but failed to achieve an absolut 
change as Lowden outperformed Wood. Lowden received 303, Wood 
continued under great 


299, Johnson 133 votes. The election was 

excitation and minutes of demonstrations. With the eighth vote, a 
great sensation occurred when Ohio ’s outsider, Senator Harding 
suddenly shot up to a remarkable 133 votes. Lowden still had 307 


votes in this ballot and Wood 295 votes. 

The rapid change of leading candidates h 
on the participants in the Convention. It was ¢ 
suddenly had the best chance. In fact, after nine unsuccessful votes, 
in the tenth, the absolute majority was finally reached. There were 


ad a confusing effect 
lear that an outsider 


So 


"Ed, 
awan )Cleon (475-422 BC); Athenian general and successor to Pericles, 
Monger and demagogue. 


The d. . 
"8 Ney ’y on which this lecture was delivered. 
len Freie 
eien Press (Morgenblatt), Vienna, Jun. 14, 1920. 


widely regarded as 
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’ ination of the Presidentiq] ‘ 

tes required for the nomina : Ocal 
i on vote, Senator Harding received 692 votes ainst 136 
which were held by General Wood. There is tremendous 


excitemeny 
i 77 
in the Convention. | 


Should this be called a royal pores or . ak report? Even Worse! hs 
one detects here the money powers, which are €n even behind the leader 
oligarchy. ; os 

If the assumption is that there is an already ExIStng political 
crowd, for which the leaders are to be appointed as agents, then this 
is false; on the other hand, leaders are unavoidable, absolutely indj 
every mass, This is a purely technical point, because the mass cann 
as such, but representatives, an ordering force (more precisely, leaders) can, It 
is the very nature of every organisation (which we touched on above and which 
we now return to) to consist, in a gradated Sense, of leaders and their 
companions. I say gradated, for one must not imagine that in truth we are only 
dealing with a leader (or a group) and the crowd (according to the Motto “one 
people, one government”). On the contrary, between the Supreme leaders and 
the masses, there are several layers of subordinates, which mediate mutual 
influences. 


Will of th 
assumption 
SPensable fo, 
Ot act direct} 


again is a most instructive confirmation of the Universalist Conception; it shows 
the impracticability of the mechanical formation of wills (by majority), it 
demonstrates the independent role of a spiritual power, of the will of the leader, 
instead of the mass which only moves mechanically or passively, and at base 
almost entirely absent its own will, 


If democracy claims that it was called to make the masses pole 
mature, this is fundamentally wrong. Even in democracy, the mass is politica : 
immature, Perhaps more so than even in the absolutist state, but certainly wr 

© than in a state with a hierarchy of authoritative powers. (Only the ee ‘| 
view of the limitless perfection of human beings through education co 


7 (Ed.) The Viennese Paper New Free Press here describes the 1920 aerate’ 
convention in the United States which was primarily contested by Ohio senator or Fran 

Harding (1865-1923), Major General Leonard Wood (1860-1927) and Illinois govern a dark 
Lowden (1861-1943), After a huge lobbying effort, Harding emerged anne and 
horse candidate, seen as a compromise between the more liberal supporters uf 


e 
5 ident 0 
the more conservative supporters of Lowden. Harding became the 29" preside 
United States, 
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democracy as the best form of government we have to look forward 
envisage 
1 itique of democracy is as old as democracy itself. Plato describes in 
The = (Book IX), @ “delightful form of government, anarchic and motley. 
pis Rep akind of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals alike!” He 
assigning ‘tone would be tempted “toward utter lawlessness, which is called 
f mplete freedom” (ibid.)'’* Aristotle says of democracy that it 
by hi from men’s thinking that if they are equal in any respect they are equal 
bers (for they suppose that because they are all alike free they are equal 
sso rely)" Or: democracy sees freedom and equality in the reality of 
mie what one likes” (zo Ot ay fovdetat tig xorety).'*9 “[,..] the democratic 
idea of justice is in fact numerical equality, not equality based on merit”. '®! 
“The most extreme democracy, In which all (equally) share in the government 
(fra 10 dvs yoivoveiv), 1S something which not every state can tolerate.” !*? 
The connection between democracy and Bolshevism, on the one hand, and 
despotism on the other, is clear to Aristotle. “In democracies the most potent 
cause of revolution is the unprincipled character of popular leaders. Sometimes 
they bring malicious prosecutions against the owners of possessions one by one, 
and so cause them to join forces: for common fear makes the bitterest of foes 
cooperate. At other times they openly egg on the multitude against them”.'*’ So 
itwas at Rhodes. There they prevented “the refunding to naval commanders of 
the expenses which they had incurred. These, therefore, weary of the lawsuits 
brought against them, were obliged to form an association and put down 
democracy”.'*! “The features of extreme democracy are also all characteristic 
ofa tyrant’s policy...”"!8 
If we pass now to modern commentators (a methodical discussion of the 
literature is not intended here), we find that the above defects are in part 
admitted even by strict representatives of the individualist conception. It is thus 


ee ee 
mM 
hal referencing here is inaccurate. The second quote is from Book IX (Plato, 
via ic 572e), but the first is from Book VIII (Ibid., 558c). 
ristotle, The Politics 1301a, 
Ibid, 1310a, 
1 Ibid, 13179, 
"ibid, 1319p, 


Ibid. 1304p, 
“Ibid, 


185 
Ibid, 131 
1313 ee 
ba ee See also Euripides, The Suppliants 418: “...] it is impossible for a state to i 
by the illiterate hoi polloi.” 


lEd,) 
“Spann j | 
ne incorrect attributes this last quote to the play Hippolytus by Ancient Athenian 

*Uripides (480-406 BC) 
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with Michels.'8° With an acute illumination of the facts, the abo 
ve 


defects are presented by Hasbach.'*’ Particularly instructive jg the Nien Oy 
0 


social movements in classical antiquity by Péhlmann!88, where Sot 
what extent antiquity suffered from democracy and the atsncian ie, : 
even Bolshevik upheavals and riots, so much so that one can ne § cl 
sense that Greece perished in democracy. la crag 


Kelsen'®? has recently emerged among the defenders of democracy 1 
first argument for democracy is thus: it makes possible the Selection a is 
on the broadest basis. Leaders are then supplied not from a few i Caden 
sectors of the population (e.g. the nobility), but instead, because the what 
of the people are drawn into the political life, everyone can hong 
potential political leader. Furthermore, Kelsen says that democracy ve 
organisational form of the state and political life most capable of tolerating 
minorities; there exists here “the opportunity for any political opinion to ey, ess 
itself and, in the competitive realm of ideas, to convince people”! The 
minorities receive their own representatives, they can make their argumens 
anywhere. This creates a healthy condition for political life. The ani. 
democratic systems, on the other hand, cannot incorporate minorities. 


Are these arguments sound? Let us first consider the “selection of leaders 
on a broad basis”. To arrive at a correct judgment here, one must first ask: who 
emerges from the rummage? Right here lies a fateful weakness of democrary. 
Those with the greatest prospects of becoming a leader are those who speculate 
on the lowest instincts of the crowd. It is precisely this mass which is to beled 
that favours the lowest qualities of leaders, noisemakers and those with very 
superficial talents, and that further compels the competing leaders to outdo cath 
other in their promises; Cleon follows Pericles, the left-socialists follow the 
right-socialists. In democracy, the internal mechanism of appointing the leader 


**6 Michels, R. Political Parties. (1915). New York: Hearst’s International Library Co. 


‘ ‘act i 9 
(Ed.) Robert Michels (1876-1936): Italian sociologist, notable for coining the !"a" tw 
oligarchy. 


. ives 2 
ee Hasbach, W. (1912). Die Moderne Demokratie. Jena: G. Fischer. Chamberlain d 
brilliant essay treatment in his Political Ideals (2005). Lanham, MD: University 
America. 
(Ed.) Wilhelm Hasbach (1849-1920): Minor German economist. «wt 
(Ed.) Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927): German political philosopher. ie 
were hugely influential in the Vélkische movement. ike” 
*8 Péhimann, R. (1912 der An 


i ‘ ‘ali in 
Munich: Beck, ). Geschichte der Sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus " 


189 (Ed.) Hans Kelsen, See p.iv, 


190 Kelsen H, (1920). Sozialismus 


und Staat. Leipzig: Hi 5 
151 Ibid, p.128, ‘aat. Leipzig: Hirschfeld 
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+ the more radical leader displaces the moderate leader, he who 
cats thal the lowet instincts of the crowd triumphs over the insightful leader 
pp this is clearly confirmed in the present as well as throughout history. 

ith ideas: see that in an emerging democracy, where a mass of people are 
yiscricll . find great leaders who have moderation and constructive vigour; 


alevated ‘cles, the Gracchi.'°? But then comes Cleon, then come 
re, Pericles, , $ the 


accent ane d enough of these things. Bolshevism in Budapest was made by 
have nie were for the most part criminals, even downright sex killers, while 
lenders est right-wing socialist leaders had to withdraw and be content if they 
ss - with their lives. !°? In Munich, an even clearer spectacle could be seen, 
es Tight socialists were ousted by the half-Bolsheviks, and these by 
oothist, criminal communists. 194 Jn demonstrating that the lower displaces 
the higher, the same phenomenon we found above (p.61) appears, lying in the 
rinciple of equality; a reverse Machiavellianism, in which the lower dominates 
the higher. Firstly, Nietzsche and his bootblack have the same voice, the genius 
is supressed, subjected. But further: even the lumpenproletariat has the same 
voice as the honest bootblack. As soon as he elevates the lumpenproletariat to 
his level, this state of affairs does not endure for long: soon the lower gains the 
upper hand, and now subjugates him who first raised him. 

Kelsen, we see, is completely wrong. Its method of appointing leaders is 
one of the sorriest aspects of democracy. Ina hierarchy, on the other hand, the 
lower leaders are appointed by higher ones, the experts thus having the last 
word. Similarly, the absolute prince. As a matter of principle, he only appoints 
to eadership of the state and army men who are factually and objectively 
suitable, Perhaps he has no luck with in finding them, but from incompetent 
people who speculate on the lowest instincts of the big house, he will never 
suffer, nor will he lose battles through seeing one general displaced by another 
according to the daily lot, as was the case in Athens. These men are accountable, 


a 


gO 
ti be Tiberius Gracchus (166-133 BC), Gaius Gracchus (154-121 BC): Ancient 
ribunes who aimed to redistribute privileges to the lower classes. 


193 

aan Pit ine Social democratic forces of the Hungarian National Council seized 
verthrown in eich in the Aster Revolution. In March of the following year they were 
the lungarian A it by communists led by Béla Kun (1886-1938), who then established 
Aveust of that ‘oviet Republic, It was then brought down by a Romanian intervention in 
year, 


1g (Ed,) In 191g 7 =A 
ofthe war's aiid Po isi established the People’s State of Bavaria in the chaotic climate 


ni fter the assassination of its leader, Kurt Eisner (1867-1919), communists 

se rile Soviet Republic from their power base in Munich which feuded with 

el mer government and the central authorities, finally being suppressed by 
eikorps a month later. 
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in the end, to the prince himself. But in the realm of democrag 
fundamentally responsible, indeed the masterminds are often backsta,. 2 8 
invisible. Stage ang 

Kelsen’s second argument, “political relativism”, the éanex 
democracy to tolerate minorities, which is said to be of particular ieee of 
after all, no one has the absolute truth, is also unfounded. We can Biv th ns 
it comes to parties that are already very close to each other, for example When 
socialists and independents, people who in the end share the same fod I 
differing tactically from each other, then they may tolerate one another . 
what about when the parties facing off are like fire and water? For exam 4 
Christians and heathens (at the time of their decisive battles) or freethinkers ete 
supporters of the principle of authority (e.g. during the French Revolution); 
what good is democracy then? Majority and minority do not tolerate each other 
over very large, politically significant divides even in the democracy par 
excellence. The parties then confront each other as intractable enemies, and 
eventually carry out a struggle with arms, as was shown by the struggles in the 
Greek democracies, as was shown by the struggles in Rome, which in the end 
made Caesar!®> the natural master of the state. Thus, the “political relativism” 
of democracy is not borne out in political history; the very opposite of it is 
proven historically as well as theoretically! Democracy necessarily leads to 
such atomisation, i.e. to such a division and rupture of the state into parties 
(which no longer keeps potent clan violence in check), that caesarism is, at the 
last, the only salvation which the people can hope for. Philip!°°, Alexander”, 
Caesar and his successors, Napoleon!** and many other names of history prove 
this. From the state of disunity, from the anarchy of the democratic regime, the 
absolutist form of government must necessarily come forth. 


All these defences and arguments are in fact enveloped by a decisive, 
question. Decisive in ruling in favour of democracy is one basic fact: that ie 
state not be conceived as a culture state, as an instrument of spiritual 
organisation, but as an external, emergency-use-only institution; that, sand 
it is ultimately irrelevant whether this externality is better or worse, whether 1 
masses represent the best or worst forces. If the core of my essence lies an 4 
within me anyway, if it remains internally isolated and left in solitu 


final 


a 
'°5(Ed.) Julius Caesar (100-44 BC): Ancient Roman statesman and general who 
the Republic and established himself as an absolute dictator. 

8° (Ed.) Philip Il (382-336 BC): King of Macedon during its conquest of Greece. 
*7(Ed.) Alexander Ill (356-322 BC): King of Macedon who established the 
Empire, stretching from Greece to northern India. rose t0 
8 (Ed.) Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821): French statesman and emperor we 


‘ ies of Eur 
Power in the wake of the French Revolution and waged a successful series 
invasions. 


overthrew 


Macedonia? 


opea” 
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ess, democracy can be justified: external order, a minimum of state 
4c security, these things alone are essential, To whether a tanner, saddler, 
duties, son or someone else is president of this societal organisation, we can 
eee fferent. And then, but only then, is the principle of equality 
remain nt and acceptable! It is precisely under such conditions that the lower 
neil revail by virtue of their value, because the less gifted masses will 
ict ssineely constitute a majority; this is the simple mechanical principle 
a aac how political “will” is “formed”. It is difficult for a democrat 
ne to defend this, the only proper, honest argument. For today’s 
developments have turned the state from a security state intoa culture state. The 
state ought no longer just maintain order, it should provide economic assistance, 
educational assistance: to perform cultural work, to influence life morally and 
spiritually. Therefore, democracy no longer dares to proclaim the mere state of 
order, now calling itself “social”-liberal, and in turn demands the culture state, 
The democracies of 1848 and 1796 had spoken differently, and they rode their 
demands to a conclusion.'*? Today, however, one no longer wants the 
prerequisites (the externality of just living together), and even less the 
consequences (the mere state of order), yet nevertheless one wishes to remain a 
democrat!! Again, as always, the defect lies in an inability to return to the 
principles which a certain casuistic science has been averse to. Whoever is an 
individualist, who really wants mechanisation and equality, can be a democrat, 
but whoever desires the culture state, who demands the spiritual from the state, 
can no longer be a democrat. He can no longer remain indifferent to the question 
of whether the masses have a voice or not, he can no longer want the same vote 
for all. 

The Universalist, who sees in the state an organisation of spiritual life, must 
wish for the most fruitful communalisation, the rule of the best, not the equal 
tule of all, not the rule of the multitude. 

What Aristotle says of the world, “The universe is not a multiplicity without 


Meaning and order”, must not we say also of society? “The world must not be 
governed badly.””200 


regardl 


Igg 

~ (Ed.) 1796 bein 
Similar, though 
™ Aristotle, Th 


8 a year during the French Revolution. 1848 being the year of a wave of 
8enerally less violent political revolutions in mainland Europe. 
}@ Metaphysics 1076a. 
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Ce have Jooked at democracy as part of our zeitgeist, which is suffering a 
in the other big crisis of individualism is the economic, the crisis of 
crisis. 


capitalism. dpoint:of soci is Yak cide : 
capitalism, from the standpoint of social theory, is individualism (above, 
]-82) and, as such, above all an embodiment of freedom; it is the 
Mofementation of the principle of economically free, uninhibited activity. First 
al foremost, it is free private property that gives rise to economic freedom 
(achieved by negating and overcoming the artistic and mercantilist ties of the 
1), and on this basis it takes its three forms: freedom of trade (with freedom 
of occupation and freedom of movement); free competition, and the free 
tract. Fundamentally complete (though never achieved in 


employment con ; ; 
practical terms) economic freedom is thus the supreme characteristic of 


capitalism. 

The situation with regard to economic equality is different. Equality here 
only means that anyone has the same formal opportunity to do the same thing 
asanyone else: the same freedom of trade, freedom of contract, etc. But does 
one have the same means of exercising that economic freedom, the same capital 
ounership? This is not the case. Therefore, equality in the capitalist economic 
atler does not exist in terms of substantive freedom, but only potential freedom 
(while political equality under democracy is a fact). Since it is a historical given 
that unequal economic means are available to each person, and therefore new 
sie inequality must arise from the conditions of liberty (because struggle 
Pct Ai are conducted with unequal means), in the course of capitalist 

Sim inequality necessarily widens. Let us consider the relationships 
anny s worker and the capitalist, and between the capitalist and the 
fms of theo ei es is, as Bohm-Bawerk?”! has correctly diagnosed in 

leas “ is relation, he who has the property of the present (the wens 

“vo has the eing that he can buy enjoyments immediately); the worker 1s 

property of the future (the manpower with which to produce 


Product : 
S which can later be enjoyed). He who only has future goods, the worker, 


es if 
he cannot exchange them for present goods; while whoever has the 


. lea) Ey 


gen z : 
retical Von Bohm-Bawerk (1851-1914): Austrian economist and a prominent 


Critic of M arxism, 
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ods, the capitalist, cannot starve to death, and so he ig ™ 

, ployment contract Is concluded (unless vile Stone 
e for the worker’s labour). A similar relationship exists be Pita} 
onsumer. The superior big capitalist often or een th 
trade, sale, credit, and the consumer (custom, MOPoly 
bow to this relative superiority. (This becomes bs evident in canes) 2 

yer, as cooperative formations, contradict the Drineiple gt ich 
copeti and therefore of individualism, of pure capitalism), frog 
Cc y 


Ifinequality is thus an essential component of the capitalist economic g ’ 
then it is not an analogue, a counterpart to democracy, or even to natural 6 
ired with (civic) equality; but it instead corresponds 
to 


where freedom is pair b 
Machiavellianism. Natural law is the interposition of a compact in q 1 
, e 
ting but 


struggle, treating everyone as if they were on the same foo 
Machiavellianism is a free struggle between the strong and the weak; yj tory of 
the strong over the weak. Capitalism is economic Machiavellianism, 


I would like to consider this as one of the most important results of our 
whole investigation. I see a fatal ambiguity in the fact that capitalism par 
excellence is simply regarded as “individualism” (in the natural-law sense), 
indeed natural law is explicitly lumped together with economic liberalism! The 
essence of capitalism is probably individualistic, but not in the natural-law 
sense, which rejects the contest of be/lum omnium contra omnes and abolishes 
through the social contract any right to victory held by the strongest. Capitalism 
replaces natural law with Machiavellian individualism, which does deliver 
victory into the hands of the strongest. This is crucial, is indispensable if you 
want to know and understand what “capitalism” means. Marx, for example, 
knows as little of this as the theoretical founders of capitalist economic freedom, 
Quesnay, Smith and Ricardo. 

Such is the social theory of capitalism. Anyone who understands this also 
understands why capitalism, from the day of its birth, was immediately met with 
adversaries and combatants; he must also understand why capitalism ultimately 
leads to the demand of socialism. Capitalism, as the unrestrained exploitation 
of the economically weaker by the economically stronger who outperform them, 
is in fact (despite the greatest economic advantages), a barbarous way of life 
Prieerseti, bloodthirsty individualism that emerged in the met 
- foe “eh dagger. It is therefore no wonder that it was born ser it 
pica oo had the economic revolution been called into play ism - 

€volution, did conspirators work to eliminate it through commun 
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202 and Darthé”, the heads of the “conspiracy of the equals” 
med aggers into themselves when the judge announced ak 

Pa parallels to this can be found at the time of early capitalism ns death 
cit capitalism. Here Is shown clearly the inner imperative that oo 
cpt towards the demands of socialism. For the negation of Machiavellin 
capitals ay - sa on attempt to bring natural law into the economy, 
is already socialism.°** In this sense, the oft-made statement is correct, that 


liberalism and socialism are fruits of the same tree, 


This sociological view of capitalism is supported by the economic view. 
which is not solely characterised by the privileged position of the capital cvmer: 
put also the creative, organising-expanding activities of the entreprencur, the 
tremendous development of economic power outward through competition and 
the flexibility of all relationships (see above, pp.81-82, and below, pp.136-137, 
166-167 and § 32). 

Such is the nature of capitalism. What constitutes its failure, its crisis? This 
question is far from easy and clear to answer, as the socialists think due to 
Marx’s claim to have correctly characterised the nature of capitalism as surplus- 
value theft, as the exploitation of the worker. (We will investigate this Marxist 
doctrine below). This purely negative description can by no means characterise 
capitalism; for it fails to acknowledge the constructive aspect, that capitalism 
achieves the greatest degree of economic progress and growth in economic 
power, something confirmed by even the most superficial view of the economic 
history of the 19 century which witnessed an unimaginable development ofall 
productive forces, the immense increase in population both in the old world and 
the new, the rise in income, wages (even when regarded as real wages), all of 
this shows that under capitalism, wealth and prosperity generally increase.” 
sii weakness lies not in the economic achievements aa 
37 any the contrary are its strength (of which, more later, see wine! ae ; 
ities : 22); nor even in the distribution, 1n the ensuing aecume men 
miso, for thi is, a6 the late developments Po" SF ie poetin 

mest me e, and it lies only partially in the rapid increase t se fa vil 
expense of the consumption base (see below, pp.137-138). 


s who 


ae 


Ed. ; 
eva mee Nol Babeuf (1760-1797): French agitator during the : 
88 the ne for the abolition of all private property. He led a doome ae 
Woto-sociatst ae, of the Equals to overthrow the French Directory and rep! 

ist Society, 
* (Ed.) Aug Y. 
24 


revolutionary period, 
effort known 
ith a 


) i beuf. 
For m ustin Alexandre Darthé (1769-1797): A prominent accomplice of Ba 
* Con details, see below, p.155 
fifi eet , p.155, 
the tg de example, Ashley, W. (1904). The Progress of th 
(Eq, Willia arter of the Century. London: Longman, Green & CO. 


" : 
Cia (1860-1927): English economic histor'a”: 


e German working Classes 
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weaknesses are in the spiritual field; as with all individualism, 
journeyman had a station, one that was due to him; hence s, 
corporative spirit, and a distinct concept of honour; the industria, eg 
outclassed in comparison, stationless, uprooted, atomised, ground Worker i 
also an “eternal worker”, while the guild journeyman could usual] ESS, He i 
master, With this atomisation, the degradation of the worker ig digs ea 
the uncertainty of existence, new machinery, new working Methods : Telateg: 
crises, illness, inability to meet targets, new customs and trade agrees te 
threw the worker to the pavement and delivered him (especially before rik 
of compulsory insurance, social policy, trade unions) to annihilation: PP hey 
after the restrictions imposed by social policy and trade unions, stich hs 
events still have a degrading effect on the worker. This is the dark tien 
the words “free competition” and “free trade”. While the guild journeyman ts 
taken care of, because the economy was regulated corporatively, the workeren 
never be similarly cared for as long as the economy is truly free, for he is 
stationless. Humankind can come to terms with poverty; it has always been an 
will always remain poor. But those affected by loss of station, by existentia 
insecurity, uprootedness, can never accept it. Yes, even the victorious class, 
which has the advantage of everything, the entrepreneurs and capitalists, suffer 
from a similar lack of stability, spiritual heterogeneity, a sense of being 
spiritually unfounded and inconsistent; hence the absence of the corporative 
spirit and a doctrine of professional honour, lost among the mere externalities 
of acquisition and performance. Even these lucky few are not spared existential 
insecurity (turmoil, economic cycles, speculation, market-changing inventions, 
global economic changes that destroy the individual). 

This deficiency in the spiritual-moral realm, the disengagement of all from 
all, the atomisation and externalisation of life, have thus created what is the tue 
crisis of capitalism, the crisis at its root. This manifests itself in the following 
general, basic fact of economic development: capitalism is as spiritually against 
the nature of the economy as political individualism is against the nature of the 
state and society. 


___ The consequence of this fundamental characteristic of the ca 
is that capitalism has never been fully realised in practical terms, fully 
perfect victory of the individualist conception in our time! It could saint j 
and completely enforce its basic requirements; real, total free mest 
competition, real, total freedom of trade, total freedom of the pa 
contract, total customs and trade freedom have not been and will 
realiaed, even in the most liberal countries and over the longe 
Concessions, monopolies, privileged positions (later even trusts, — “rativ® 
and agreements of all kinds) are always present, as well as a ht 
formations with and without state participation, customs: a 
administrative protections (e.g. differential rates in shipping and wae disp 
we can continue: trade unions with their policies, approaches 


4 spiritual sit uly 
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oon omic Crisis of the Present or the Crisis of Capitalism 
G 
ictions and regulations on working 4 
restrictions ane ng time, types of wo; 
oss 18 child, women’s and youth labour, unfair eiiatpctiie’ 
commercial education and on and on, all of which have th 
 ethe + mitigation or aid Provision, of organising Measures ri 
nomic freedom. Historically, capitalism has only praduath 
id apatt epee the corporative urban economy, the mercantilist monopolies 
me e and the rural, (relatively) closed home economy. However, thi 
rivilege oh emergence, a large part of the Loa 
n 


economy was always bound 
capitalism actually took the place of those organised ee 


she estates: the more it produced, automatically and unconsciously but with 


Tporative purposes, 


ed ‘ S Tepresent, as already 
) ad, not only restrictions of economic freedom in the Negative sense, but 


explain organisation, a wild, unplanned, inadequate, but all the more 
gubstitu ful attempt at new kinds of understanding of Society, to take the place 
ana doned medieval ones! Thus, while capitalism Proves to be wholly 

the a nature of the economy and society; it must, with automatic necessity, 
ae bonds into the atomised economy against the will and spirit of the 
in 
times. sae Onn 

The inner crises of capitalism are thus mitigated to the extent that this 
gubstitution of the formerly organised economy occurs. To the extent that 
capitalism produces atomisation, hot on the heels of the crisis will be 
countermeasures. It is not intended to treat these crisis countermeasures here 
beyond the basics. Everything that falls under this umbrella is an organic 
opposition to capitalism and is thus Universalist. Therefore, all those negations 
of capitalism are already known to us as Universalist countermeasures against 
individualism. 


First of all, social policy, which we have already defined above (see p.90), 
is not only aid to the beleaguered groups of society, but much more, namely, 
the organisation of the employment contract, the organisation of the economic 
process. Nothing is more significant than the development of social policy, In 
the beginning it consisted of certain regulatory provisions included in 
legislation (e.g. the working day, Sunday rest). More and more, however, it 
versaw the emergence of self-governing bodies that imposed and set standards 
for the persons involved in a certain activity (e.g. insurance laws, chambers of 


labour); with ever-increasing knowledge, it worked on the creation of new state 
bodies to replace the old. 


There are also the already mentioned trade unions, which, in a direct way, 


fo fae ‘ag 
™ma bond, an organisation of the labour force, i.e. an organisation of elements 


of th ; ; 
. © economic Process, where capitalism would prefer to have atomically 
altered elements, 
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table and powerful groups with the stamp of j 
organisation are free enterprise associations such as ca sel. be 
similar arrangements, which over time have acquired an ever Sts, rin 
where tariff protections and similar monopolistic conditions fener e prof 
bond, corporatist distinctions and special groupings have ating ani * 

ffs themselves have a significance in that 


general, the tari j 
indirectly regulate the economy, against free trade. 
Another important factor is the cooperative movement 


production, credit, sales and consumer associations represents, so 
local (partial) organisation in the economic body. (However, this is £0 Speak, a 
as liberalism expressly and not unfairly emphasises in order to a 
individualistic aspect of the cooperative, being that they are fing Out the 
planned/designed and can be freely dissolved into more or less thilerendin 
organisations). Cnt sub. 
Finally, the greatest and most pressing crisis of capitalism must }, 
addressed, one which is as much a spiritual as a purely economic consideratio; : 
socialism. Although born at the same time as capitalism, socialism asia! 
greater importance only in the form of Marxism. Embodied in the form of the 
social democratic movement, this represents the truly threatening, acute crisis 
of capitalism. This movement wishes to replace capitalism with a collective 
economic order, to undo all the harm caused by the free economy, but to 
preserve its benefits, indeed, to multiply them. Is that it? Is there not some self 
deception involved here? It is our task to take a closer look at this doctrine, 
which today has added menace to the political-economic crisis of capitalism. 


This very much depends on us becoming familiar with this crucial doctrine and 


understanding its own crisis alongside the crisis of capitalism itself. For, @ 
e of the characteristics of our present zeitgeist, 


grotesque as it sounds, this is on : 
that this doctrine, which aims to unsaddle capitalism, carries its own crisis 
within itself, It will also be shown again that everywhere we find a crisis 0 
individualism, rivening the political life of ideas which have enveloped our 


entire spiritual life. 


The most no! i 
dey endent sett 


Proliferateg 
they bing ; a 


Which in 


§ 20. Marrisn 


cam’s presentation of economics, philosophy of histor 
sorties F and political science. Fpistory 


A. The Economic Theory of Marxism 


What made Marx’s doctrine a scientific construction was chiefly his economic 
theory in which, building on Ricardo and Smith, he erected a strictly conceptual 
mental construct of great ingenuity, great abstractness, and tight cohesiveness; 
it has a strictly scientific appearance and leaves an impression of the logical 
rather than the partisan-political. We cannot below provide a systematic treatise 
on the teaching, but only account for the most important points. 


4. Good, wealth, value. At the forefront of Marxist doctrine are the 
concepts of wealth and goods. A good (“commodity”) is to him only that 
“external thing”, i.e. the material or tangible good. “Wealth” then is to him a 
sum of material goods: Marx begins his main work, Das Kapital, with the 
words: “The wealth of those societies in which the capitalist mode of production 
prevails appears as an ‘immense accumulation of commodities’; the individual 
commodity appears as its elementary form’. 


The exchange value of commodities, according to Marx, is based on the 
work which they embody. Value is frozen work, and in this Marx follows his 
individualistic predecessors, Ricardo, Smith and others. Marx asks: how is the 
exchange relationship between two commodities, e.g. 20 cubits of canvas = | 
dress, at all possible since both goods have very different use potentials (utile 
values)? He answers (based on a misunderstanding of Aristotle): it can only be 
a as an equation (equivalence) of value substance, as an equation of 
Serr quantity”. The equation comes about only if the same value- 
of th 8 Substance is in both commodities, namely labour. Since the use-value 

© goods is wholly dissimilar, it must be disregarded, with goods remaining 


com) . eee 
Parable only in terms of their being the “product of labour”. “As use- 


Values.” « : 
exchangers Marx, “commodities differ above all in quality, while as 
an atom Values they can only differ in quantity, and therefore do not contain 


of use-value.”2"7 Marx goes beyond the teachings of his predecessors 


2% 
Marx, k. ( 
» K. (199, i 
va Id, pon 1). Capital. London: Penguin, Vol. |, p.125. 
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t that he does not allow simply the amount of labou, tod 
her the “socially necessary labour time” required et ine 
h good in accordance with prior practice, ete. for the 


to the exten! 
value, but rat 
production of eac 


2. The theory of generation and production. The surplus value, 
i based on the equality of values, the values of frozen work, but What fro’ 
is d whose? The answer to this question is decisive for Marx’s q TOzen 
ie ata or production. | Since only with tangible goods Cane 
“eommodities”) is work concretised into value, only material forms can i on 
to contain the value of burdensome labour, that is, only live labour is Produetiv 
(not capital, which is pretend labour) and, in particular, only manual labo, 
productive, for only manual labour produces goods. Marx himself did not draw 
these conclusions with complete acuteness, but in fact always operated 


: fat te : On th 
assumption of this doctrine. The result of this is that “circulation”, ie, the 
circulation of goods, trade, is expressly declared by Marx to be unproductive 


because it no longer involves work itself. The circulation of goods takes place 
only by the formula: 


Commodity — Money — Commodity 
C-M-C 


which, since C remains the same, necessarily means that the substance and size 
of the value does not change. It naturally follows that the circulation equation 
is replicated in all exchange equations (e.g. the canvas and the dress). Therefore, 
in the course of the equations, the value cannot increase at all, unless a finishing 
effect intervenes upon the goods, unless new quantities of work are added. 


The process of capitalist production is likewise characterised by an 
exchange, namely, the commodity of labour being purchased by the capitalist 
according to its intrinsic value, the labour-value, and then the product of this 
labour power being sold by the capitalist according to its labour-value. Here 
there arises a fatal difference between the two values, which brands the entire 
Capitalist production process as a system of worker (“exploitation”), and this 
Constitutes the harshest indictment of the whole capitalist order. The commodity 
of labour-power has in itself as a value-determining substance (just as any ” 
commodity) only its production costs (the costs of reproduction)” 
hee also have their production costs as a value-determining substance, es 
ra Ur tings we hours used as socially necessary aren cae 
ofa definite ans on value of labour-power can be resolved ie ae worker 
tolive. tthe mae © means of subsistence.””, which enables f socially 

of subsistence, for example, enable six hours © 


208 (Ed) Literally the costs 


29 Ibid, p.276. of living that one may reproduce. 
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labour time (i.e. the daily value of the goods produced is six h 

neces put this time produces products that can be sold for twelve hi we 
jabour?» of twelve hours spent adding value to raw materials and tit ers rs 

an excess; @ surplus value (“surplus-production”). The te iad 
is therefore to be divided into two sections: necessary ais at 
“ae, oe feeds the worker, the other provides the capitalist with profit o 
ov aid labour, the other unpaid labour, exploitation. It is this surplus value fess 
i e special forms of profit, interest and rent. Profit, interest and 


appears in th aE ror 
be ena labour in their “materiality”. 


This doctrine encompasses the following assertions: that only vital and 
material labour creates value, 1s productive; that a specific entrepreneurial 
function does not exist; that entrepreneurial profit is therefore “surplus value”, 
“exploitation”; that a specific capital function (which would be attributable to a 
capital interest) does not exist; capital is therefore only a means of exploitation, 
“capital is surplus value generated from value”. 

This doctrine also contains a very definite theory of wages, namely the so- 
called “iron law of wages” set down by Ricardo (the name comes from Lassalle 
for the doctrine of Ricardo and Quesnay), according to which the value (price) 
of the commodity of labour is equal to the subsistence wage. This will come up 
again later (see below, pp. 142-143). 

Asno value is generated in the circulation of goods, no value is added. The 
“mercantile labour” employed by the merchant cannot possibly add value to 
it2!° The profit (surplus value) of the merchant is formed by the total surplus 
value “in proportion to the capital he advanced, in the mass of profit produced 
by the industrial capitalist class.”?"! 


3. The law of increasing capital concentration. Impoverishment. Crises. 
The previous theories put forward by Marx were derived from the law of value. 
The next set of theories, however, are independent of the theory of value and 
concern only the functional connection between economic processes. Marx’s 
basic idea here is the superiority and gradual triumph of the large enterprise 
the small enterprise, in the way that Heine described it in verse: “He who 
- already much - Finds his wealth increasing faster - Who but little, is of all - 

on bereft by some disaster.”?!? 


ae f ormula “value generated from value” thus has a double 
ltation, second, capital accumulation. 


_ 


meaning: first, 


Nop: 
Ibid, 
bag VOI, pp.401-403. 
Ibid, P.403 
1 a personal friend of 


ry 
(Ed) Heinri 
“/Feinrich Hei iali i 
Kar eine (1797-1856): German poet and socialist pecuil the POEMS of 


Mabe. ( 
Heine i867) ¢ extract is from The Way of the World and can be fo 


- London: George Bell & Sons, p.453. 
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The surplus value, which the capitalist pockets, he uses for the 
creation of the surplus value in grander style, to expand his business ‘a Ute 
way, the capitalist production process, as Marx puts it, leads to “prod, 
an extended ladder” and to the “accumulation of capital”, Thj 
enterprises and the triumph of large enterprises, Ho 


of capital and enterprises in the hands of the few, and on the other hand, the 
proletarianisation and impoverishment of the great masses (“the theory of 
immiseration”). After all, the large propertyless masses will confront but a few 
capital magnates. Then the masses will transform the already collectivised 
operation of the means of production into a collective, social possession. “The 
centralisation of the means of production and the socialisation of labour reach 
a point at which they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. This 
integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
expropriators are expropriated.”?!3 The proletarians themselves take over the 
already nationalised means of production as their property. This keystone 
crowns the dazzling conceptual construct of Marx’s economic theory. Like the 
final collectivisation of production, detailed thoughts on distribution in the 
future state were purposely not elaborated by Marx in order not to repeat the 
mistake of the utopian socialists, and to remain in the realm of scientific 
socialism, which deals with the presentation of the laws of development. 


B. The Materialistic Conception of History 


ntific work, Das 
na complete of 
has led to 


While Marx’s economic doctrine is contained in a strictly scie’ 
Kapital, his philosophy of history has never been presented in a | 
even summary form that can be described as truly scientific. This arxist 
many uncertainties and arbitrary interpretations, especially in the aaa 
school. In the following discussion, we wish to stick only to the general to 
and hopefully avoid the difficulties that come with this territory. | would Nt 
consider the following basic ideas: environmental doctrine, the doctrine 
paramount, primary place of the economy in the social environment 
dialectical method, and the doctrine of the class struggle. 


_— 
213 Marx, K. Capital, Vol. |, p.929, 
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environmental doctrine and the environment. Marx’s philosophy of 
“Tig based entirely on the idea that man is absolutely dependent aa bt 
nist" ent, that he is an unambiguous function of his environment, “It is is 
ear ness of men that determines their existence, but, on he fe : not 
the c0 i | existence determines their consciousness” says Marx ce : 
he of his 1859 published paper, Contribution to the Critique of Politic ‘ 
forewor 214 What is this social environment? Contained within it are: = 


a) the primary reality, the economy. This is the core of society, the 
“gybstructure” for its spiritual contents as they are: law, religion 
ience, art. All these spiritual aggregates are only the 


philosophy: scl 4 
reflexes of the economic, the “superstructure”, the “ideology”, which 


derives from the economic. 

Friedrich Engels, the faithful Marxist Eckhart, has formulated this 
idea thusly: “that the production [...] and, next to production, the 
exchange of things produced, is the basis of all social structure [...] the 
manner in which wealth is distributed and society divided into classes 
or orders is dependent upon what is produced, how it is produced, and 
how the products are exchanged. From this point of view, the final 
causes of all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, 
not in men’s brains, not in men’s better insights into eternal truth and 
justice, but in changes in the modes of production and exchange. They 
are to be sought, not in the philosophy, but in the economics of each 
particular epoch.”?'5 If, in this way, the economy is an essential 


clement of society, socicty must be 


b) thought of again as a mechanism whose movement and development 
are uniquely determined by unalterable laws of nature. We have 
already learned about the crucial laws of movement and development 
which are at work here: the law of the concentration of capital, which 
means the destruction of small businesses, the impoverishment of the 
masses, the emergence of the industrial reserve army, and finally the 
socialisation of total production. The present society must naturally 
evolve into a socialist society through this law of the economy. 


osophy of history, which, 
d which we sum up by 
hey enter into definite 
Il; these relations of 


as a himself formulates the basic idea of his phil 
saying: cin a as a “leitmotif” for his studies, an 
relation h i indi production which men carry ont ; 

8 that are indispensable and independent of their wI 


Re ee 
Mu (Eq, ) 
1) Mi de icago, IL: 
Charles ar, K, (1904). A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. Chicab 
«Kerr & Company, pp.11-12 
: p.79. 


ag (E 
d, 
: Resistance Books, 


ny 
Bels, F. (1999). Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. Sydney: 
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production correspond to a definite stage of development Of thej 

powers of production. The sum total of these relations of production ir Materia 
the economic structure of society - the real foundation, on which rise vote, 
political superstructures and to which correspond definite fine lega and 
consciousness. The mode of production in material life determines the oti 
character of the social, political and spiritual processes of life, [...] Al Shera, 
heir development, the material forces of production in ets ii 


stage of t pr : , WG in 
conflict with the existing relations of production [...]. Then comes i in 
of social revolution. With the change of the economic foundation ten 

Chine 


immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed.”?!¢ 


2. Class struggle. Dialectical method. The economic constitution of ¢ 
historically given social order is determined by class conflict. Marx and Sa 
assume that in the primitive primeval era, communist states (communism He 
means of production as well as in the commodities produced) prevailed, Since 
the dissolution of this primitive communism, class antagonisms have dominateg 
the economic constitution and thus the entire social order, e.g. the opposition of 
feudal landlords and dependent serfs, of capitalists and workers. The class 
struggle is the driving force behind history. In truth, the entire political, legal, 
scientific, artistic and religious “ideology” of society is built upon these 
economic class conflicts. The entire history of humanity is basically the history 
of economic class struggles. The spiritual is again the dependent, the economic 
the primary. “For Hegel,” says Marx, “the process of thinking [of world reason] 
[...], is the creator of the real [...] With me the reverse is true: the ideal is nothing 
but the material”.2!7 Marx’s method is the “dialectical” as in Hegel, but Marx 
grasps the (dialectical) movement of history as material, Hegel as metaphysical, 
ideal, logical. The essence of Hegel’s dialectical method is to grasp reality and 
its movement in terms of opposites, so that an initial state appears as thesis, the 
following as antithesis, the following as synthesis, as a fusion of the two 
previous opposites. The antithesis can also be understood as the negation of the 
thesis, the synthesis as the negation of the antithesis, i.c. as a “negation of - 
negation”. The synthesis then splits again into thesis, which is followed by 
antithesis, after which there follows another synthesis, and so on. 

The following construction is formulated by Marx. In the total : 
world-historical development he summarises the original state of oan 
as thesis (or “position”), the splitting into classes as antithesis (of “nega 
the future communism overcoming all class conflicts as synthesis (of a é 
of negation”); a higher, synthetic communism, which will include wet a 
common ownership of the means of production, not goods for consump 


course of 
ism 


ene ee Re 
216 ee 
Mar, K. A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, pp.11-12. 


217 (Ed.) Marx, K. Capital, Vol. |, p.102. 
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nitive times). This special economic and historical moment, in which the 
inp jst order appears and is overcome through socialism, was declared b 
capital je following fashion: “The capitalist mode of appropriation, which 
ng frord the capitalist mode of production, produces capitalist “oeleats 
spring “This is the first negation of individual private property, as founded on 
pro bout of the proprietor {ic. capitalist = negation of the small craftsman]. 
a capitalist production begets, with the inexorability of a natural process, its 
‘on. This is the negation of the negation. It does not re-establish 
‘vate property, but it does indeed establish individual property on the basis of 
the achievement of the capitalist era: namely co-operation and the possession in 
common of the land and the means of production produced by labour itself.”?!8 
that is t0 SAY! there will be community-owned property in the means of 
production and collective, socialised, organic production itself, but private 


ownership of commodities for consumption. 


own 


C. The Political Theory 


Ifa systematic exposition of the theory of historical materialism was never 
forthcoming from Marx, then the political theory with which Marx worked has 
been devised even more tenuously. It is found, for the most part, only in 
occasional writings, or even undertakings of a more agitatory nature than we 
can rely on here.?!? Nevertheless, political theory is indispensable for an overall 
explanation of society and its development, and must therefore be treated here. 


1. The essence of the state. According to Marx, the essence of the state lies 
in the fact that it is a compulsory order to enable the exploitation of the lower 
classes by the upper, a class state. “The executive of the modern state is but a 
committee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie”””®, says 
Marx in the Communist Manifesto. 


eee 
** Ibid, p.929. 


ug 

Mi sa done the work of collecting all the scatter 
Leipzig: Hie oe Staat: Eine Untersuchung der politischen 
the jenn eld. The book contains a critique of Marxism w' 
contradiction . individualistic point of view, is none the less 
€xPosed. Se, tween political anarchism and the economic co 
Marxistisch € also Lenz, F. (1921). Staat und Marxismus: Grundlegung un 

chen Gesellschaftslehre. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, p.46. 
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lectivism of Marx is 
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ately following - _ ogee eg 
i there will also be a class state, namely the “qj Ommup; 
a The “first step in the revolution by the working wt Ms 
Communist Manifesto goes on o'say, a be “to raise the proletaria’ the 
position of ruling class”. The new “state (as the Manifesto expressiy ‘ 
will be the “proletariat organised as the ruling class.”??! For the dictary it 
the proletariat, Marx took the Paris Commune of 1871 fe 


Immedi 8 to the ¢ 


) 
as the mod 121 of 
Dok 2 
essential and characteristic aspects of the commune, Marx declares223 ts 


2. The nature of the future communist polity. What describes the polity that 
follows the dictatorship of the proletariat? The Communist Manifesto says 
about this: “In place of the old bourgeois society [meaning the “state”] with its 
classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an association, in which the free 
development of cach is the condition for the free development of all.”””* If then, 
“all production has been concentrated in the hands of a vast association of the 
whole nation”2**, public power loses its political character. With class conflicts 
abolished, the public power’s purpose is no longer the suppression of a class, 
therefore it loses its political aspect, hence no state! 


The meaning of all these considerations in the manifesto and elsewhere . 
the so-called doctrine of the withering away of the state: if there is no = 
antagonism, there can be no more state. Here are some instances. Engels wit" 


ee 
22 (Ed.) tbid., p.31. 

222 (Ed.) The Paris Commune was a revolutionary socialist government that s 
French capital briefly in 1871 before being put down by the army. 


% (Ed.) The assertions here are taken from Marx's 1871 work, The Civil War . 


ishart, 
can be found in Marx & Engels: Collected Works (2010). London: Lawrence =“ 
22, pp.331-332, fl 


eized th? 


d 
ance am 
France 


> a ; leadet 
(Ed.) Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924): Russian Bolshevik revolutionary ramet 


ri ge the Soviet Union after overthrowing the Russian Provision® 
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«1875227; “that, with the introduction of the Socialist order 

er 10 Bebel in ill dissolve of itself and disappear...”, and in a paper of 
inalet ety, the state nd with it political authority, will disappear as a result of 
of soc! ‘ “the state, an! 


‘ i lic functions will lose their political 
: : tion, that is, pub : Hae } : 
1972/73: social beg administrative functions”.°8 Finally, in the 
lt and net War in France: the future society will “reorganise 
cl The 


venti al association of the producers, will put 

foreword n the basis ne mo will then belong: into the museum of 
i whole machinery y rasle wrote in a letter to Bracke in 1875 regarding the 
‘io aia the future that “social functions will remain in existence 
communist eae foot to present state functions,”?° that is, those that lack 
there that are oe social functions carried out via free, voluntary association. 
coercion, namely, iety”, the “free association of individuals”, the “absence 

The “classless society a”: this is what characterises the nature of the future 
ofthe rule ne panier is meant when Engels speaks of the “leap from 
ee eure into the realm of freedom”. 
the 


Ps 
a Ibid,, Vol, 24, p.71, 

(Ed,) Ferdinand A\ 
Cunders of the So, 
(Ed) Ibid, Vor, 


© (Ed Ibid, Voy, 
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ugust Bebel (1840-1913): German socialist politician and one of the 
cial Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany (SDAP). ; 

23, p.425. The quote is from Engels’ 1872 work, On een ee 

26, p.272. The quote is originally from Engels’ 1884 work, The 
Private Property and State, dque'o 
Not aboean pomame, and is in fact posed as a AUEST OR ee Gotthard Bracke 
(1842-199, "any of Marx’s letters to Hermann August Franz the founding of the SDAP, 
Wever th, nn Publicist who played a prominent role In 
document was originally an address to the SDAP itself. 
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“To see only the bad side in everything and to 
overlook all the positive and valuable qualities 
is a sign of extreme superficiality.” - Hegel?3! 


German academic economics had, until the coup of Marxism, taken up an 
entirely false, unfortunate, inglorious position. The Historical School of 
economics, which dominated most of the university chairs in Germany, was 
theoretically incapable of confronting Marxism, armed only with the strictest 
scientific terminology and subtle logic. It was thus content with quite general, 
more instinctive and political objections. The Austrian School**”, however, did 
a little work in this regard, and remained somewhat distinguished in that 
narrower area of rigorous scholarship in which only the theoretically trained 
professional (and who in Germany in the last thirty years could be described as 
such?) could follow. Within this category were the objections brought forward 
by Carl Menger, Friedrich V. Wieser?*4 and Von Béhm-Bawerk which were 
very significant and struck the foundations of the Marxist construct, the theory 
of value and surplus value, with almost crushing force, but unfortunately, for 
the reasons cited, this victory of specialised scholarship could not be of much 
import to the political consciousness of the German people; all the less so since 
the theory of wealth concentration, historical materialism, and the political 
theory remained mostly unchallenged at this stage. 


In addition to the two practical approaches (the historical and theoretical) 
ihievs remained the sociopolitical approach of our science, which sprang from 
tethone School but has included representatives of almost all the other 
schools of economics. But it is the sociopolitical theorists who, for lack of a 
sl : theoretical basis, have often had the records of very moderate, so to speak, 

alistically reformed Marxists, as was the case of the earlier Sombart, until his 
clita eee 
231 

Ed) Hegel, G. (1980). Lectures on the Philosophy of World History. London: Cambridge 

Wersity Press, p.66. 
2 
Ri (Ed.) Heterodox 
Individuals as centr; 
23 

‘ (Ed) Carl Me 
Subjective Satisfact 


eg, 
Bayi 


school of economic thought focusing on the actions and motivations of 
al to the economy. 


nger (1840-1921): Austrian economist notable for his assertion that 

ses ion informs the value of a good. 

fe Meigen von Wieser (185-1926): Austrian economist and student of Menger. He 
Cory of value its common name, marginal utility. 
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who does not deign to declare that canis... . 

last books, and meee and thus throw himself under the van S“surply 
value cee such extents, the theorists have seen in the Mine ism: 
at wt files Asa young student, | myself greedily devoured al Pele, ily 
(Philippovich, Schaffle”™”, Adolph Wagner*’, etc.) and came to the conchae 
that they, as sociopolitical theorists, were only very moderate tyPto-Maryiss 
As such, our economic writers repeatedly rejected almost every Single theo f 
Marx (value theory, the immiseration thesis, ete.), but Tecognised the Whole 
structure as a “scientific” system, and even considered Marx a pioneer and 
praised him as a genius. | personally approached Marxism with a simil 
attitude. The more I have dealt with Marx, the more | find that he Was workin 

with a not entirely original yet ingenious, political and only Political, that is 
non-scientific, mental construct; but that, scientifically speaking and to tell the 
naked truth, it was and is an unprofessional, dilettantish mental Construct, Not 
valid in its premises, dazzlingly logical in its forethought but turning up nothing 
in its final predictions, falcon-eyed in the face of desolation, blind in the face of 
reality; this is the stamp of Marxism judged scientifically. The following 
argument will have to justify this harsh verdict. 


ar 


1. The Economic Theory 


No economist today, no matter which approach or school he belongs to, 
can deny that Marx’s economic theory, in all its doctrinal pieces, indeed, in most 
of its points, is completely backward and untenable. Let us consider the first 
basic concepts (communicated above, p.123): wealth, value, exchange, price. 
Wealth for Marx is a sum of material goods, the economy a full repository of 
them; a sum! A completely mechanical and quantitative conception, just as with 
Smith and Ricardo, who as individualists should be Marx’s antipodes. - 
organic composition of the components of wealth, the spirit behind productio 
and the economy as a whole, the attribute of intrinsic value in the raion Se 
the productive forces, all of this remains unconsidered. How different, ea 
infinitely deeper was the determination of wealth’s essence reached, long may 
Marx, by Adam Miiller, Friedrich List, Carey?58, and the German ul 


: > are 
theorists. The greater wealth, says Adam Miiller, is not where more a 


ee, 
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Akademie der Wissensc! 
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(Ed.) Albert Schaffle (1831-1903): Minor German sociologist. 
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where the greater powers are present to maintain them, and where 
ét significant sentiments are present to appreciate them. 
the mo 


Marx is also mechanistic in his measure of material value. Value is frozen 
“4 jg a substance, something quantitative, which can be measured by the 
he same applies in exchange. For Marx, it is essentially an equation of 
natities of work; and price is only a construct of value, which results from the 
arison that weighs goods with respect only to that which is 
oO sensurable” (comparable), held in common: the hours of work contained 
sent Today there can remain no doubt that this whole line of thinking, which 
isnothing but pure Ricardo, put research on the wrong track. Value is not frozen 
work; it is not materially objective at all but is subjectively determined (or at 
least partially so); it is not something mechanical, but is based on a utility, a 
want, that is, a spiritual concern, essentially a purpose (a goal). The economy is 
based on utility, not labour. It is therefore not mechanically composed of 
component working hours but consists of the living context of a validity of 
relations between means, derived from the overall context of the goals.” The 
exchange between two market parties is not an equation but an inequation. If 
the shepherd gives a lamb to the farmer in exchange for potatoes, the exchange 
occurs because both give an inequivalence, for with a total equivalence the 
exchange would have no meaning; if the worker sells labour and the 
entrepreneur buys it (as an element of the production process) with money, 
again the exchange occurs because both give unequally. In the division of labour 
as well as in the natural economy, only unequal things can be exchanged, 
because the merits of each good are different in their respective bodies than in 
foreign economic bodies. However, the main problem confronting Marx’s 
doctrine of price is as follows: already with Ricardo it was proven that the labour 
value of a good fundamentally cannot coincide with its price. Since all profits 
are equal in perfectly free competition, then, according to Ricardo himself, 
those businesses which use a lot of permanent capital and have a long 
lumaround time (e.g. machine factories) have to sell their products above the 
labour value; otherwise they would not be able to enjoy the same profit from 
oe use of capital as those competitors who implement their capital in short 
ean times (e.g. domestic publishers). | But if the prices of goods 
ilies : sag from the labour value, the axis on the aged value theory is 
Seeman The same difficulty persists in Marx™®, but it is further 
suplus-val, y his theory of surplus value. If the entrepreneur really lived on 
ue, unpaid work, then those enterprises which employ many workers 
Hee 
Rcholden 
Inge, see § 


240 See 
- i satu 
80 Soo Vol. Il, sections 1 and 2. For details, see the Austrian criticism of the 
Of Econ Ue and surplus value in Bohm-Bawerk’s Capital and Interest: A Critical History 


omic 
Theory (2017), Charleston, SC: Amazon, pp.258-275. 


found, but 


work, 
hour. T 


is, See my Fundament der Volkswirtschaftslehre. § 25; and on the terms 
18 and 19, 
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ittle “constant capital” (investment capital), as js a . 
phate industry, would make a lot of profit, while those a IN the 
fewer workers but more constant capital (e.g. the steel mill) woulg as eMploy 
profit. Moreover, the concentration of capital would necessarily ay lit, 
hindered by this, because an entrepreneur who has three factories © to 
workers, that is to say, 1500 workers in his surplus-value source, w Or § 
foolish if he then concentrated his production into one giant factory a be 
was forced to use more machinery and more modern technology te ere he 
employ only 1000 workers (more constant and less variable capital), Might 


A further fundamental shortcoming of Marx is that he only takes ag 

of the living labour in the production of goods, but not the labour emplo 
the spheres of circulation (for example, in the merchant’s Capital), sie in 
stated above (as a result of Marx’s concept of material goods and labour) jie 
circulation of goods, neither value nor surplus value is generated, The Wages 
mercantile labourers, who deal with the merchant’s capital, are therefore 
disputed as an clement of surplus value belonging to the industrial and 
agricultural workers! Marx later considered all these and other difficulties 
himself, and therefore admitted in the third volume of Das Kapital that the price 
of commodities can only coincide with their labour-value in exceptional 
circumstances. (Of the weak defence attempted on the basis of the relative and 
absolute surplus value rate found in the first volume, I probably do not need to 
speak here). According to Marx, the surplus value is to be taken from the entire 
capitalist class’ total profit and divided through free competition between all the 
enterprises in society, a completely artificial construction not accepted even by 
most Marxists. Because the prices are not formed on the basis of total annual 
products for entire classes! 


Marx’s doctrine of price, taken as a whole, contains a truly primitive 
calculation of the price’s element. It says that the price of a product is equal to: 
immediate labour expenditure (i.e. wage + surplus value) + the cost to replace 
consumed constant capital (e.g. machines), so that, for example, a price of 112 
working hours consists of: 6 hours of wages + 6 hours of surplus value + , 
hours of capital replacement (= depreciated machinery, used-up raw materia 
etc.). In truth, however, there are many other elements to the calculation, as ; 
it should include all of the following: 1. Capital replacement; 2. Capital so 
(which, Marx incidentally does not overlook, but describes as a form lea 
value); 3. Wages (including repayment of the production costs of one § : 0; 
labour force, including the production costs of the replacement populatio! js 
taxes for schools are to be included!); 4. The costs to raise new workers (io 
growing population is Posited); 5. The additional capital for the new wee ihe 
he must not only be able to produce but also be equipped with tools); ® for 
company officer’s wage (the director); 7. The state wage (eee 
administration, commercial courts, etc.; as a kind of remuneration a 


ad fee a 
capital, the “capital of higher order,” which the entrepreneur often inv!s! 


be 
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uses); 8. The entrepreneur’s wage (approximately equal to the 


ne ; 
vag on insurance against eee as » economy, price fluctuations and 
ihe prem 0B ntrepreneurial gain considered as remuneration for the specific 


aterprises < . y 

of the ¢ ity where newly invented procedures and organisational special 
vices are involved); : , : 

serv be classed as entrepreneurial profit in the Marxian sense, which could 


Oy qualify as exploitation, surplus value, but even this may not necessarily 
fave beet extorted from the worker, for example, it could be mark-up which 
the entrepreneur 1S able to levy on the purchaser as a result of his monopoly 
sition." It is irrelevant here which of today’s value-theories are used in the 
above calculations. The only essential factors are: a) the specific entrepreneurial 
aocomplishment (as technical or organisational innovation in the broadest 
sense, @ constructive achievement), b) the involvement of capital, c) the 
participation of the state and administration (of higher-order capital), d) the 
labours of the company officers, of tradesmen and of all those who do not 
produce material goods directly, who do not directly work on the machine like 
the iron twister at his lathe; that all these services be recognised as productive 
elements of the economic cycle and thus portions of the price to be allocated! 
Now, one can argue whether or not the income distribution and social structure 
resulting from such attribution are fair, and whether they better the collective 
order. But Marx, according to his doctrine which affirms only living labour as 
productive, did not recognise any specific function of capital, and therefore 
attributed no capital interest to it (instead deriving it from surplus value); Marx 
did not recognise a specific entrepreneurial function, therefore attributing 
nothing to it and regarding any entrepreneurial profit as an acquisition of unpaid 
‘oe surplus value), while in truth, entrepreneurial accomplishment is the 
with the n which indirectly expands the scope of life for the whole economy, 
Words in apna gain being the innovator’s premium (taking thse 
Phe : enact organisational and technical sense). Marx had the evi 
eal i ly saw the dark side but not the light side of capitalism, he “a 
as a considered it to be mere robbery, he did not see the 
lve creativity which lay behind this inequality. Marx sought to 


alleviate hic mn; ‘ 
‘ale his mistake by granting a “socially necessary” surplus value, but this 


ie ee 
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the political exploitation of “surplus value”, an d 
theoretical correction. Marx also estimated the amount of ‘urplag 8g 
much as modern socialists would like to deny this) to be high hak Valug fe 
100% of necessary wages!?”? Thus it became popular opinion ie ‘s ably ae 
that by distributing the “surplus value La general improvement of n Stil 
of the working class could be achieved, while in truth the average w e si tog 
the masses generally represents an equal share of total production!2 ve atone 
will deny that Marx’s statement on this primary problem : ae 


absolutely superficial, even primitive. ang 


was irrelevant to 


oo ate o% 
fe oho of0 


The most significant of Marx’s teachings (which, however, is by no 

an original achievement on his part) lies in the law of the oie itate 
capital. While many have for the most part disparaged Marx’s theory of one 
and surplus value, the truth content of this law, while never being fully adit 
has always been greatly overestimated. In the main, popular opinion has always 
been, and still is, that the concentration of capital is still going on in the Marxist 
sense, albeit with caveats, and much more slowly than Marx had thought. By 
it is precisely this opinion that has proved fateful, and it has always broken the 
spear-tip of any theoretical opposition to Marxism, for it necessarily implies 
that development must ultimately end up in a kind of total collectivisation of 
production, in the kind of future state that Marx predicted. The only difference 
is that the Marxists hoped it was right around the corner, while the “bourgeois 
economists” estimated a hundred years or more! 


The law of concentration does not merely concern the operating form in 
the formal (morphological) sense; its scope and effect lie in its connection to 
the materialist conception of history: according to Marx, it is the fundamental 
law of development, the natural law of the capitalist economy, and thus defines 
the primary process of development, which ultimately leads to the state of the 
future. Hence, it is of crucial importance to understand, when giving an over 


: ile not 
242 For example, see the calculation in Marx, K. Capital, Vol. |, pp.326-327 which, while 
binding, is symptomatic. iq the 

ed tl 
243 The workers of the post-Napoleonic period, those described by Marx, suites is of 
tion, that is, the b8 


consequence of the war and excessively rapid capital forma from 2 rising 
production was inconvenienced by consumption reserves being withdrawn 10 
economy. 300. 
a, [. 1, Per 
ae See Schaffle’s Bau und Leben des Sozialen Kérpers (1896). Tu bingen: ea bane Kall 
Schéiffle, who presented himself as a violent opponent of Marx, alon8 with Phi . ares 
Bucher, Adolph Wagner and most other leading economists of the past 50 yeat® 
examples of this. 
chaffle- 


(Ed.) Karl Bucher (1847-1930): Minor German economist, a colleague of S 
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that the “law” of eonosieaten can never be universally 
be confined to certain branches of the economy, and 
se ge instances has its definite limits. eneeyel 
is well-known that in agriculture the law does not apply, that in this 
edium-sized enterprises stand to gain, large enterprises face decline 
“re is 10 simple superiority of this or that form of operation, but that every 
is superior only for certain special products (e.g. large 
small properties for the breeding of minor animals, etc.) 
in trade, commerce and transport the basic rule is that market size 
he performance of the respective form of operation. In 
e can say: small enterprises for small markets, large enterprises for 
(To speak of true expertise, 1 add that a most instructive 
this question is Thiinen’s theory?’ of only relative correctness 
s of farming).”“° The small market can be found in the repair 
servation (conservation) industry, in many industries based 
around deterioration; furthermore, in the case of the crafts industry and 
everywhere where, as a result of perishability, inability to pay and the like, the 
small, fragmented market is insuperable (e.g. the food industry, construction); 
finally, we can consider regions with less dense populations, low traffic and low 
demand, which are small markets at the outset. A few examples may illustrate 
such cases. In the industries which provide motorcycles and sewing machines, 
only a large operation, indeed only a huge operation is feasible. Nevertheless, 
these branches of production have provided more work for the middle class than 
for factory workers, since, due to deterioration, agency, repair and storage, they 
must rely ona network of small-market activities all across the country. Another 
example is the crafts industry, taken in the broadest sense. Today, it plays a 
small role in the economy, but it remains a field with infinite potential. The 
more refined tastes become, the more space is created for individualised, crafted 
handiwork. Germany is still backward in this sense. In England, it was John 


in? : 4 
Ruskin” who stood against the template factory product and aroused 
248 The result was a revival 


sessment of Marx, 
asset must always 


general, OM 
large markets. 
erspective On 
of various system 
industry, in the pre 


recerin for beautiful, durable craftsmanship. vi 
nglish craftsmanship, which was especially brought on by William 
Sibi ence 
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‘ economist, prominent in the 


J fot 
rena Heinrich von Thiinen (1783-1850): German 
Nterprises Ce geography. In particular, Thuinen demonstra 
Ould be situated in relation to an urban centre. 
pp.171- 
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174, details, see my Types of Economic Theory (2000). Abingdon: Routledge, 


fie 
ted how different agricultural 
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(Ed) Joh j 
‘ps ” Ruskin (1819-1900): English philanthropist and art critic. 
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Morris? who set down important precedent and did huge da 

scale industrial production (with handmade rugs, books, stistahynrt € to latge, 
of the role played by taste in the great development of the fine ina - Exampleg 
necessarily remain on a smaller scale, can also be found in Sane Which 
Another important factor in the upcoming development is as follows Vienna 
protective tariff policy of almost all states, export countries (England, ¢ With the 
even before the war, but certainly now) lose their gigantic markets : 
mass-produced goods, which are increasingly produced by the import count. 
themselves; to adjust to the conditions of the larger market these poh a 
must therefore refine their export goods (“develop the qualitative indust ey 
order to hold their own at all. The markets for fine goods are smaller ny Bs in 
fragmented. It is because of all this that gigantic enterprises built on om 
mass-produced goods have experienced an intense reduction (in England, Re 
at first in favour of the medium-sized factory enterprise, this is already in-pat 
statistically provable!) The war has strengthened these tendencies (towards 
“autarky”) throughout the world, and they will not only achieve full political 
but also full economic success! 

Another example can be taken from Pohle.?° It is undoubtedly true that the 
modern steam mill is immensely superior in technical terms to the small mill on 
the mountain stream, and yet the little mill is, economically, the more efficient 
form of operation under certain circumstances. What if the grain in question, 
harvested in rural regions, for example, the Alps or southern Hungary, were to 
be sent first to Vienna and Budapest because the most advanced milling 
facilities are located there? “This would be a waste because of the high cost of 
roundtrip transportation. The farmers of poor rural districts are therefore right 
when they turn to the little mill in the countryside despite its backward 
technique.”?5! Pohle also points out that the ever-present shortage of capital will 


be a necessary obstacle to the transition to large enterprises.” ; 

Finally, another, often emphasised and not unimportant fact me 
against the law of concentration is as follows. Even where large-scale ee 
and large capital expenditure is present, the concentration of the enterprise 
not necessarily mean a concentration of holdings. The “interest pat ic 
of the capitalists themselves already necessitates decentralisation, ut 
more influential is the stock market, the use of shares in an 
bookkeeper speculates with shares, thus becoming a co-owner 0’ "|, 
in question and a participant in its capital. Incidentally, profit sharin 
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F desig in 
29 (Ed) Willam Mortis (1834-1896): English industrialist famed for his poP4 


home furniture and decoration. 

250 (Ed.) Ludwig Pohle (1869-1926): Minor German economist. 

251 Pohle, L. Kapitalismus und Sozialismus. (1931). Springer-Verlag: B 
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cils and similar aia are tendencies which run contrary to the 
oncontration of ownership. 
0 ‘neil dition to all these reservations, there are still some counter-currents of 
oder development, which though quite narrowly applicable, are still of no 
mi all importance in their own context. Here I mention only the following two: 
. cooperative system which, in the most varied forms, partly secures 
advantages for small businesses (cooperative machine use, credit unions, etc.) 
while partly involving the worker in the company; and the multiplying, rightly 
so-called “new middle class”, which has taken shape among the workers and 
officials in a variety of ways. 

All these limitations and internal resistors do not, however, entail 
insignificant modifications, petty amendments to the “law” of concentration, a 
frustration accounting for twenty out of a hundred years, or the like. They are 
all absolute obstacles to concentration; they clearly show that a thorough 
concentration of capital and operations cannot take place. Conversely, it follows 
that if a socialist society were to forcibly combine all economic activity in large 
enterprises, it would work less economically than hitherto, in part by violating 
the law of small markets and thus causing tremendous yield losses, but there 
would also be failure due to technical impossibility. (The former is shown in 
the example of the mill, the latter in that of several food and construction 
industries). Never can the concentration of capital and operations be shown to 
bea continuous process over the course of a century; hence the collectivisation 
of production, the “centrally planned economy,” can never become a permanent 
fixture. 

In the foregoing, I have attempted to show the impossibility of a trajectory 
of continuous concentration by means of examples that are accessible to the 
non-professional. Now I shall be permitted to add a professional addition. The 
conditions for the superiority of large enterprises are as follows: 1. the market 
Size; the larger the market, the greater opportunity for large enterprises; 2. The 
relationship between investment capital and labour. The more labour required 
ty ms business, the less superiority is to be found in large enterprises, the aa 
alta to fully exploit the market size (trade!); 3. the en 
etna moi Tequirements of the production process; the more vn = ar 

e cotton cna superior the large enterprise becomes. We ae oo mt 
must be tr milling industry large stock companies, but in the a ~ a 
quality sian more carefully as in the wool industry, — aoe tie 
tui te predominate. Simi try; 4. the 
capability . machine industry and especially in the crafts : re ris 

usiness re connect the front-end, back-end and annex ¢l a enkteg 
cture. For example: vertical and horizontal integration, OF 
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From all of this follows the diversity of conditions and circumsta 
follows that every line of business and every operation itself is y, Nees ; 


nique! 
If we wish to proceed from this single critique of the “law” of concent 
to the deeper causes of its impossibility, we must arrive at the is r 
conclusion: it is only a thoroughly atomistic way of thinking, found in 
well as in his bourgeois opponents, which could reach the 
immense diversity of the living economy could submit to a 
towards concentration. The fundamental error in Marx here 
atomisation. Since for any adherent of natural law, everyone is an qual citize, 
so for Marx each person is an equal economic unit, and every enterprise : 
equally replaceable, displaceable, and amenable to concentration; and amon 
the (hypothetically) concentrated enterprises, all is found to be e 
everything is atomised. Any such equality, however, completely contravenes 
the nature of all economy; it would be the death of economic life, of economic 
development. Those who have learned to think organically know that vital life 
always has the means to preserve its diversity, differentiation and uniqueness, 
and that it always knows what to avoid in order to never be forced into a single 
template. The basic insight which guides us here as above (see pp.49 and 60) is 
that the organic is not homogeneous (does not consist of equal parts); the 
homogeneous is not organic. The real economy is organic, it can never be made 
homogeneous without being destroyed, as the example of Russia shows, as the 
example of Béla Kun’s Hungary has shown, and as we see in Neurath’s 
unnatural, centralised “plan-economy” in Munich.*°? With this inorganic, 
atomising way of thinking, the mechanistic view, the law of concentration is 
closely connected. A large-scale enterprise’s concentration represents only 
another organic composition of the large enterprise as compared to the small, 
not the endpoint of some kind of mechanical enlargement. The theory of 
concentration resembles an assertion of the following kind: through exercise, a 
fifteen year old boy, in one year, has made it his business to be able to lift 25 
kilograms; therefore, in another 10 years he will lift 50 kilograms, in 50 years, 
250 kilograms! Presented here is a law which proceeds mechanically, with no 
regard to the organic nature of the object, its internal constitution, its laws of 
life. “Concentration” is not a mechanical “law” at all, but a phenomenon: that 
“big business” often has greater economic means than “small business”. 


Immediately connected with this error of atomistic and mechani 
thought, which originates from the deepest part of the Marxist spirit, are seth 
ideas of the social ownership of production as such (today @ 


“&, 2 is . +h) ori a 
socialisation’) and the false assumption of the productive superiority a 


es , ef 
collectivist economy over the capitalist economy. If we assume that sim 
enterprises everywhere 


exist under average technical and economic cond 
— 


ation 
lowing 
It Marx ag 
Pinion that the 
Single tendeng 
is Cqualisation, 


qual, 


253 - e 
et Otto Neurath (1882-1945): Austrian-Jewish political economist who took 
role of economic Planning in the People’s State of Bavaria in 1919. 
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erprises coul j 

of ear . ee he Concentration and 
(pen ont This as : eep-thinking expert and 
; most downright outrageous, as has probably been sufficient! 
sits the discussion above. Because there is in fact no ealee 
jemonst i ab enterprises and, in general, of economic resources or el 
po08e ¢ is also no continuous collectivisation process. Such would be 
gall ty, the nature of the economy. A collectivisation, a top-to-bottom 
a uniform “socialisation”, is itself only possible in a purely 
ere the following conditions prevail: 1, reasonably uniform 
(e.g. the railway or tobacco production) are present, and 
arket is present, for example at the post office. However 
dustry, even in heavy industry, these conditions ate 
nt, and wherever these and similar conditions are in fact not 
ture (limitations indeed being fluid to some degree depending 
lism is already not only economically impossible, but is 

impossible in terms of technical organisation.? 

A more exact dissection of the facts, which would be out of place here, 
yields the following. There are four types of economy: pure, free market 
economics, capitalism moderated by sociopolitical and cooperative regulations, 
the guild economy, and the centrally planned or collectivist economy. Of these, 
the land 4" are utopian, and only the 2"! and 3" are historically possible.”*° 


Compared to the doctrines we have already treated, the remaining parts of 
Marxist economics are of secondary importance. Moreover, it would go too far 
io treat Marx’s theories of wages, immiseration, crises or his monetary theory 
here, The wage theory of Marx, which is little more than a modified version of 
Ricardo’s so-called iron law of wages?°°, is false, and, measured by the 
teachings of Thiinen and the (albeit later) marginal utility school, quite 
backward. The theory of immiseration has been abandoned even by strict 
Marxists, and his monetary theory probably cannot be taken seriously at all. The 
i of these doctrines shows most plainly to what extent Marx was a true 
a ] science of economics, that no matter what scientific garb he of 
shunivde 4 political agitator. A political will guided all Ee ee iiad 
poses octrines were not puzzled out theoretically but tooled for p 


P 
sense Wh 
products 


an 
For further j 
e ; 
\oetiority eee on the incorrect assumption of t 
fe e my Fi e organised economy, see below, § 22, especia 
% und 
ment der Volkswirtschaftslehre, § 22. 


a) Th 
e Ir 
RE Ne cess, * Law of Wages states that real wages always ten 
Y for the worker to survive. 


he fundamental productive 


lly pp.165-167. 
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2. Historical Materialism 


In the evaluation of Marx’s materialistic theory of histo. 
the same phenomenon as in economics: there is almost no one ih : e Co 
with any of his propositions (which, by the way, are difficult to lly ae 
absence of a systematic treatment of the subject by Marx), and mt in 
remains under the spell of this doctrine. A number of “Young Ma ae Vig 
deep meaning behind absurdities, and even the bourgeois researchers Istg” 
recently tried again and again to treat seriously the Concepts of the 
conception of history. 


As the first component of historical materialism, we ha 
environmental doctrine (milieu theory). It contains a fantastical athe 
Universalism. For the assumption that human thought and the mind Guar 
but a reflection, a clear, mathematical function of the environment, js : 
contradictory, and makes thought a corporeal, material thing. Not only ra 
false; the basic contradiction of environmental doctrine lies in the cone ie 
the environment itself. “Environment” is already a purely spiritual Concept, a 
spiritual creation, because the “environment” to me is likely only that Which, 
firstly, I recognise and experience spiritually, and secondly, I choose as 
meaningful to me. Whether | use a land for hunting, agriculture or Viticulture, 
it is only me who turns it into a hunting ground, etc., branding it, granting it its 
special “milieu value”. However one approaches things, it will always be found 
that the individual spirit can only be thought of as that which brings forth, if 
only for the sake of the supra-individual. For sure, man is not a Prometheus, not 
a Herakles, in a word, not an autarkic spirituality, because his calling forth takes 
place only in the context of participation in a whole. But he must not be deprived 
of his due as an active spiritual reality. We have already seen the details of the 
milieu doctrine seen as a pseudo-Universalism (pp.33-34). 

A doctrine closely related to the milicu doctrine is Marx’s concept of 
“ideology”. According to this, the spiritual content of a society, its world of 
ideas, e.g. law, religion, science, art, do not constitute a pure truth, but only : 
“superstructure” built up over the respective economic “substructure, a 
unambiguously determined, dependent, variable function of the ise 
factor; and that it particularly mirrors the economic interests of the ruling © ise 
This view is Philosophical materialism in the worst, in the most primitive . is 
of the term; it fails to recognise that the substructure, the rena ‘ 
necessarily “ideologically” influenced (see p.146), that the spiritual anit 
guide and agent of world history. Hegel says: “Philosophy is the sae thi 
of world history.” Marx himself confesses that he completely wane ideas 
conception, in that the €conomic mechanism is primary, the content ini 
dependent (see the remark quoted above, p.128). The doctrine of supe" 4 


and substructure appears in the philosophy of history like a vegetan 
which presents itself as a “worldview”, 


Seq 
have wn 
Material 


VE recognis 
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ais that of the class struggle. If the thought-c 

Ne ae by class ideology, then in the crooner te eee 
js ass struggles Marx believes he has once again outdone Hegel. For 
gored it was instead defined by an inner moment of a spiritual kind: 
will Hae» ener dealing instead with the substantial clash of classes, which, 
ve omic class struggle, is merely a clash of matter. But to what extent 
ao “ ntradicts this whole conception is shown by eras such as those of the 
a has the Renaissance, humanism, and the Reformation, in which 
Crus - ove the century, while economic antagonisms, even of the most 
eae kind (like the peasant wars at the time of the Reformation), fade into the 
wckgroun Let us hear from a historian of that era, Konrad Burdach257: 


“tumanism and the Renaissance are fundamentally spiritual movements. 


their sources ate moods, needs of the imagination, the yearning for the 
imitive prototype of the human, the natural sense of simplicity, clarity, 

deur, for light, beauty, brilliance, for freedom and harmony of form, for 
festive splendour, for the adornment and joy of life. They are in their innermost 
essence idealistic forces. And they have their origin in the heights of education. 
They awaken from the heritage of ancient cultural tradition. They contain 
istocratic impulses which unfold within them. And this is why the 


which this aristocratic character was quite alien, 


Reformation movement, to 
Humanism 


later had to divorce sharply from humanism and the Renaissance. 
and the Renaissance were idealistic and aristocratic. It is therefore impossible 
toderive their origin from economic and political progress.” 

Such evidence could be found in countless episodes of Germanic, Greek 
and Oriental history. Marx and Engels, however, knew too little about economic 
tistory, as well as about political and intellectual history for their materialistic 
conception to find substantial support in world history, even in the roughest 
seh There was also a lack of essential knowledge, which cannot be replaced 
y ingenuity and journalistic skill. 

i Pay the concept of class itself is quite inadequate in Marx. A class 
ee a purely economic entity, and in capitalist society ne oid 
accor lier Pog classes: proletarian and capitalist (bourgeoisie). ae 
cenomie ch arx, the spiritual character of these classes results ee ba 
again, eve Eebcuage spiritual and economic class formation must coincl¢ 4 ce 
formation, thing is faulty. Of particular note, even the economic ma 
not uniform. Among the great mass of workers themselves, ther 


ae al : 
Teady several tiers to be distinguished: the unskilled, the skilled and the 


ea 

Burdach, 

i 1K. 

*Grundlage . _ 8). Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismu 
Oderner Bildung Und Sprachkunst. Berlin: G. Paete 


~! Kar] 
histor. Etns 
itrign, St Konrad Burdach (1859-1936): Minor German p 


is; Zwei Abhandlungen Uber 


|, p.158. 
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there are also: agricultural workers, Peasants, ari 
higher mental work: engineers, civil Servants, ditcar’ 
spiritual stratification is not based on these «08, 
etc. However, sce and Catholic, materialist and idealist, Vilkigg Mig 
considerations. 17 servative and liberal (not in the party sense, py, ,. aud 
cosmopolitan, me these and many other spiritual stratifications ry, thoy : 
fundamental x (cutting them). A fundamental error of Marx then i e 
all economic Email entails class struggle. To explain the story in ‘a. 
class division n explaining the family in terms of oppositions: father - mo * 
way is as aor : Te common, the corporative, which unites the Classes hn 
ee a esaunes of a healthy society (see below, p.149). 


All the aforementioned deficiencies — on the concept Of the 
economy. The capitalist economy 1s conceived’ by IV’arx as an “ordre naturep 
(as the individualist physiocrats called it), i.e. as an atomistic web of Individual 
forces uniquely determined by the law of self-interest, hence it is an Objective, 
mechanical, material, causal mechanism, the prime mover of all Society, its 
development and its history. Economics 1s therefore for Marx a causal Science, 
one which finds laws that determine the course of events. In truth, however, the 
essence of the economy is that it is meant to be a means for ends, and when we 
say “for ends” what we mean is that the spirituality, the ends, ultimately 
constitute the premier power in life and history. Hence, the most spiritual 
people, Buddha and Jesus, have also made the most history. The spiritual is the 
end and the master, the economic is the means and the servant. When you 
seriously consider the economy in these natural terms, then it can no longer be 
called an automatic mechanism, but puts before us a series of investigations: the 
quality of the means, the sequence in which they might be employed, the 
ranking of the means as lower values with respect to the ends as higher values. 
Thus, mechanical causality vanishes, and economics now appears as a science 
in a value relationship with its content; and which, therefore, is not teleological 
in the sense of value-creating (equal to moral science), but teleological in the 


sense that it explains the relation of the means to an end, and how to order means 


in terms of importance. To elaborate further would be impossible here; | may 
refer the “inquisitive” 


= to my Fundament der Volkswirtschafislehre. What 
cerns us here is the fact that the purely mechanical concept of economy, the 


pure causal concept of economi A ante ; n 
mic law whi untenable a 
must be replaced bya ch prevails in Marx, is 


riba value-related notion of This would set the 
spiritual in its : i ape ian ae: aed ee 
and history, Proper place and grant it once again the leadership role in socle!Y 


ified. But 
n hl qualifie : 
ple those doing 


the Marxist economic concept is the idea of 
y there from the outset, is already presupPos’ : 
ate uld first rise as a “legal superstructure” from 

ot Production,” as Marx himself puts it! 


is alread: 
of laws sho: 
ati 
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chapter in the Marxist conception of history is the so-called 
A sepa which Marx makes use of, and which is to prove, so to speak, 
i f Marx has always remained a Hegelian. Marxism wants 
the glory of Hegelian philosophy; it is said to have a 
est German philosophies, and thereby is endowed with 
gore in ofhighest scientificity. Never has such a glory been given away with 
- Anyone who truly knows German classical philosophy (I tell 
Hegel can only really be understood through Schelling, read 
‘os of the age, and Hegel will be relatively easy), will have to agree 
we Se ant never understood Hegel. Marx transformed the spiritual, the 
tha he Adyos, which was Hegel's only theme, into a mechanism! Thus, 
‘9 of Hegel remained except the misuse of a method which was no longer 
seal because the internal reasons for it were completely absent!; and 
kat was only the whimsical marvel of a blind causal nexus. Considering 
ane was talking about spiritual development, one can very well see the 
peti (the objection); that in the case of the mechanical, the method no 
inget makes sense. Can one apply the “dialectical method” in theoretical 
nethanics, as in chemistry, as in machine science? If one wanted to build a 
machine according to the law, a lever would necessitate a non-lever, followed 
yasynthesis of the two; in this fashion, could one ever put together a machine 
tat works? However, this is precisely how Marx thinks when he considers that 
tie economy is a mechanism, one which internally assembles and dissolves in 
ialectical oppositions. 
That Marx could make such a parody of Hegel’s dialectical method was his 
ownbusiness. But the fact that for a whole century, adherents and critics praised 
bis Hegelianism, shines a bright light on the boundlessly shallow and 


mistakenly oriented philosophical upbringing of the past and present 
generations 


stice 


woe 
wottd-spinit, ql 


_ This is closely connected with another methodological contradiction in 


ey al Society and history should be moved by an unalterable 
direction iin ao laws of nature, and yet this movement must also have 
‘future socialist ave a goal, a progress, must be attuned to the achievement of 
lems of ities ee As we all know, a mechanism does not move either in 
Mechanical in tears Tegress, but rather it has no ends, no direction. The 
“Ot be called tl is incapable of valuation. Just as the revolution of the earth 
Tl the hones times more valuable than the revolution of Venus, so too 


tection, nor vile, laws of nature, if there be such, have neither purpose, 


Po oe ot 
she afo fe 


If y 
Ne Exar: 
om oxal 5 : 
ar Ptationar Marx’s theory of history, a single dominant feature 
alisation of life, Everything revolves around the axis of the 
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i iety and history. This doctrine is the gre. 

pau Pris pli time the most unfortunate, he cae St fay 
influence of Marxism; this is the real culture that Marxism has instilleg ; 
modern zeitgeist and under which our politics, our law, our State, o a 
science and even our morality and our entire concept and Way of life suffey ot 
indeed it is the culture which had such a great effect on the German folk ~ 
The commoditisation of life, the materialisation of the Idea! We are exhaugre: 
to find in every bourgeois newspaper and in every parliament ted 
government rally, that we hear of the fundamental Importance of et 
factors,” of economics, and only of economics, this attitude having Marxism a 
its murky source. However, one cannot put all the blame on Marxism, jp lcs 
deep in the nature of the Enlightenment, of individualism jn Seneral, to 
materialise the immaterial. But Marxism gave the most classic expression to 
this idea of the age. 


In the historical materialism of Marx, there is, however, also q 
among all the defects, which should not be concealed here, Historical 
materialism can be used as a textbook example of how the Construction of 
human society and the course of its history could be thought of causally, 
mechanically, Here we find exemplified a method by which one can consider 
the vast diversity of cycles and content evident in human society in a unified, 
empirical-causal relationship. “Substructure” and “superstructure” are, despite 
all platitudes, if taken in a purely methodological sense, two guiding concepts 
that can give rise to a certain initial clarification of the anatomy of human 
Society. Further, as the substructure represents the primary and unmoved 
motivating force, this model of construction also becomes an easily taught 
example of a “law” of movement, a developmental law. 


The value of Marx’s theory of history as an example of the methodological 
school has always been highly praised in the literature. However, even on this 
point the doctrine itself is incomplete; so much so that today the antagonism 
between “catastrophe theory” and “evolutionary theory” has become 4 
battlefield among the Marxists. For it is this antagonism, above all, that led to 
the divorce into the Majority Social Democrats and Independents of 
communists.*** This is the question of whether one has to interpret the progress 
of history as “evolutionary”, so that analogic events must occur in any case, 
Soon as their time has come, and this event in the substructure changes the 
superstructure accordingly; or whether decisive change is achieved a 
forcefully taking hold of it (revolution, catastrophe). How history is produce 
this question is not answered unambiguously in concrete, doctrinal Marais 


SGAnNiaramae eee 
288 (Ed.) Refers to the splitti 

; plitting of the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD 
Becoming two Separate parties, the a 
of Germany (MSPD), 


(USPD). They would 


POSitive 


) in 1917. 


ees ‘ atic Pa 
Moderates formed the Majority Social Demon germatl 


and the radicals the Independent Social Democratic Party of 
unify again in 1922. 
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from the methodological nature of its theory, the causal-evolutionary 


ahoush t must follow. 


viewpoin! 


3. The Political Theory 


In the realm of political theory, the basic idea which we have 
unicated above reveals Marx’s true nature, his own heart, exposing the 
ee impulses of his entire body of research and pursuits: he is not a 
sae but a politician, not a Universalist, but an anarchist. What follows is 
a consideration of his political theory. 


Firstly: it is fundamentally mistaken to see the essence of the state in 
exploitative rule, in “class rule”. Class rule will indeed occur in every historical 
state, but it does so not because of the essence of the state. The essence of the 
state is rather: organisation! What we call creative, fruitful order, which 
includes a moral totality of life, this defines the state, not oppression. Further, 
organisation contains among its concepts a sovereign power, because rule and 
subordination form its constructive law. Thus, even if all “classes” were 
climinated, there would still be a ruling power. This is evident when, taking the 
standpoint of natural law, we logically construct the state of nature, in which 
there were no classes. The essence of the original social contract and the 
founding of the state was precisely: to establish a ruling power, even if only to 
inaugurate and maintain the overall organisation of the “state”. A state without 
a ruling power is conceptually inconceivable. | therefore completely fail to 
understand how Marx could explain how, by eliminating class distinctions, the 


“state” would fall away, because there would be no one left to oppress and 
enslave others, 


ik According to Marx, what follows the abolition of class distinctions should 
Wine easopiatlan, Society without any forced organisation and thus 
adits ra However, since the “society” in its justice system, culture and 

_. won must necessarily exercise compulsion, absent this we would be 


left With: an « : me i ; 
ih: an anarchist utopia, i.e. perfectly voluntary cooperation, or in other 
Words, chaos, 


t the collectiyi 


Bui ; . 
Necessar* Sation of production and the economy as a whole must 
Ssarily be comp 
on is a co 


Organisati ulsory! A centralised, planned economy without forced 
ae 10 conceiy, ntradiction in terms. Of course, there are people who are 
and Revolution such Contradictions. Lenin claimed in his book The State 
; ituation” that in the future this problem would be solved by the 


Tender the co individual to his working duties, which would gradually 


of the j 
™pulsion superfluous! !259 


psy 
(Ed,) Leni 
we Snin, Vv. 
(1940), State And Revolution. London: Lawrence & Wishart, p.68. 
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e we return to a basic, core idea found in every variety of 
be Pre ik or something else: the belief in the unbounded perfection sn, 
the belief that all human beings, if only they enjoy the appropriate fay, 
are absolutely good, yes, morally perfect, and will therefore, for San 
voluntarily carry out their duties in a planned economy. This belief ig aoe 
faith, even from the point of view of the Mendelian laws of inheritance2s in 
what about from the point of view of someone who actually knows a ut 


anyone who has even grasped a Shakespearean drama26! with its colonht 
abundance of archetypal characters? Here, next to anarchy, we encounter ‘a 
second subsoil of Marxism: the psychological utopia. e 


Just to what extent Marx is a covert and yet fundamental utopist become. 
clear in its entirety when he discusses communist society more thoroughly 
Characteristic of this is the famous passage from his letter to Bracke (1875): 
where we read: : 


“In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving Subordination 
of the individual to the division of labour [i.e. the abolition of the division of 
labour in communist society! My own note], and thereby also the antithesis 
between mental and physical labour, has vanished, after labour has become not 
only a means of life but life’s prime want [!]; after the productive Jorces have 
increased with the all-round development of the individual, and all the springs 
of common wealth flow more abundantly*; only then can the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and society inscribe on its banners: 
From each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs!” [i.e. it is 
now possible to move from the principle of the individual’s “right to the full 
product of his labour” to the principle of equality]. 


If one considers the content of this passage, which speaks openly of the 
ultimate goal of Marxism, the following assertions can be found: 


1. The division of labour is suspended in the future state. 


2. Labour is something people want to do, rather than something they must 
do. 


Se 


260 (Ed.) That is, those laws discover 


ed by German friar, Gregor Mendel (1822-1884), often 
considered the founder of genetics. 


= e 
61 (Ed.) William Shakespeare (1564-1616): English playwright, widely regarded @s ‘ 
world’s greatest dramatist. 


+ e ‘<a may the 
2 (Ed.) Again, this quotation is not from the letters to Bracke, but from the Critique of 
Gotha Programme, 


See Marx & Engels: Collected Works, Vol. 24, p.87. 
263 My italics, 
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atl and physical work are combined (exercised by all at the an 
e 


: lace on a cooperative basis, 
oduction takes place on , apparently by wa: 

4. a voluntary action (it appears at least that the centrally scr 
cooper no longer in the foreground). e 


The productive forces are developed to their fullest as a result of the 
he education and perfection of men; hence, economic wealth is practically 
it and asa result, everyone can satisfy his needs at will from the goods 
i , 


of the community. 


Anyone who considers these sentences can no longer doubt that the two 
pasic, primary ideals of Marxism are: anarchist society and economic utopia. It 
is imefutably clear that the state Is supposed to disappear in the future 
communist society. The reason for this is that every human being is so flawless 
that he knows both what he must do as well as what he should really want to 
do, It is equally clear that the economy will have disappeared in the narrower, 
more oppressive sense of the word “economy,” because labour meets every 
need, and because the wealth of goods has grown so exponentially that the 
distribution of goods to sustain the people no longer faces any challenges, but 
can be completely responsive to needs. Thus, the communist society develops 
into the anarchist ideal of voluntary, cooperative collaboration and the free 
coexistence of individuals and their “all-round development”, individuals for 
whom work is the “‘first necessity of life”. Utopia, not science, shows itself at 
work here. How seriously these musings were taken, as they were Marx’s last 
and most authoritative contributions, is proved by the statements of Engels, who 
was less cautious than Marx. For Engels, it was important to find historical 
tvidence of the possibility of a community without a coercive order. He says 
(in the foreword to The Civil War in France): “The gentile constitution is the 
proof that society can live without a coerced order, that is, without a state.” “The 
oo has not existed from all eternity. There have pees a 
popiet a without it, which had no notion of the sta be he 
Howhese e need not say a word today to show that this was gr ‘i ne 
fsiiene 4 coerced order be dispensed with, be it in . Sent dea 
allows io There is neither a historical nor an ethnologica! Tet oat 
Clement ie. assume that there has ever been 4 community 

erced order. 


oe at 
ate afe ae 


ees, 
4942). The origin of the 
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Family p. Se extracts appear to be repurposed in Engels, F. ( 9.158. 
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Even if the examination of Marx’s theory of economics and histo 
in their ruin, there were always astute, well-established Chaing a ety 
distinguished by strictly logical deductions (especially as far as 
were concerned). In the realm of Political theory, however 
application of science, indeed every application of st 
there is nothing left but fantasy, endless wishes, i.e. a 


. 0y 
Ricardo, ie 
: ay Seri 
tict logic, jg see tio. 
utopia, and 


4. A Sociological Critique 


Sociological critique should not repeat wi 
regarding historical materialism and in our critiqu 
must instead only address the final, fundame 
sociological attitudes: does it return to individ 
study of the Marxist construct in this respect has so far been neglected, 

The result of the following, more detailed examination we CaN summarise 
in advance in one sentence: the sociological foundation of Marxist teachings jg 
an utterly illogical, utterly contradictory jumble of individualistic and 
Universalistic elements. It is not that. the mixture of individualistic ang 
Universalistic elements is distressing, but that they are quite Contradictory, 


unaligned and incompatible with each other. For proof, the following simple 
enumeration suffices: 


hat has already been gyi 
e of the theory of the the 
ntal question that faces i 
ualism or Universalism) Th 


1. Of an individualist nature are: 


a) The concept of wealth 
which are conceived as me. 
the very concept of goods, 


and the concept of the economy, both of 
chanical sums of “commodities”; so too is 
conceived as merely material, 


b) All basic economic concepts, i.e. the overall breakdown of the 
economic process, the total dissection of the economy’s nature: value 
as an objective substance (insofar as a good always and everywhere 
behaves like x labour-hours and is autarkic, it is also a i eoielnie 
element of the whole mechanism); the exchange as an equation 0 
objective Substances; surplus value as the resulting quantitative 


: ‘ CR Fe es er 
difference; money as a commodity to which the intrinsic value a 
working hours is inherent. 


¢) The com 


ding 
pletely mechanical conception of the economy. Accor 
to these b 


: : whole 
asic concepts, the whole economic process, i in the 
economy, must be regarded as a mechanism, as ordre nature 


i ssence 
case of the natural-law based, individualistic physiocrats). o os 
of the economy here is pure transport (that is, a network 0° Oe 
exchange parties), and thus free trade is appropriate. The 
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therefore not organic but mechanical laws, j F 
ew that is possible only in a purely individualist blind causal 
And so also follows... IC View of the 


Jaws are 
Jaws; 4 Y! 
economy: 

istic conception of th : 
ne atomistic CONCEP © whole economy, which was referred 


t at 
d) especially in the law of concentration) again and again (s 
ec 


to above ( 
p.142). 

e) The Machiavellian explanation of the State, in that it is basicall 
considered an exp loitative formation in which one class exploits the 
other. This conception Is completely individualistic insofar as it 
resupposes that the “state” in its essence is, indeed must be, the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong (that it concerns the collective 
entities of “classes” does not serve to negate the basic individualism of 
this element). 

f) The revolutionary orientation (with which an evolutionary 
conception goes hand in hand, indeed predominates) has in Marx a 
basically individualist character. 


g) An individualist stance can also be discerned in Marxism’s 
indictment of surplus value: it is justified on the grounds of the 
workers’ right to the full product of his labour, which is a purely 
individualistic principle. (However, this individualism is conceived 
only as a transitional state, since, at a more developed stage of 
communist society, the right of equal satisfaction of needs should 
supplant this right). 


h) Not even still qualifying as naturalist-individualist thinking, but 
already crossing into anarchism, is the ideal of the future communist 
organisation of society as a “free association of individuals”, an 
“absence of the rule of men over men”; 


i) in addition, we have the aim of free, cooperative labour (work not as 
a means, but as a need, thereby becoming purely voluntary); 


j) the ideal of the perfect, and at the same time autarkic, individual of 
the future. In the end, this is individualistic. 


k) The basic democratic trait laid down in the political programme of 
M arxism (see pp.130-131, 149) and expressed in the compound word 
Social democracy”. And finally, 
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2. Ofa Universalist nature are: 


5 See p.136, 
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1) the “dictatorship of the proletariat”, which has an indiy; 
Machiavellian quality, although here we recognise the cavens dual, 
too is only a transitional phenomenon that this 


a) The concept of value being based not on the in dividual 
worked, but the “socially necessary labour time” (however, i uy 
change the completely individualistic, basic Orientation of the th . 
of value and all the basic concepts stemming from it), and similaty 
concept of “cooperation”, which again values the totality a y 


S Paramouny. 
b) The subsequent concept of surplus value as the total ing 


: . ome Of the 
entrepreneurial class (here, the surplus value is regarded as q Social 
product, rather than individually calculated and implementeg 
exploitation).” 


¢) The doctrine of the “concentration of capital”. Although it rests on 
an atomistic, i.e. individualistic basis, it represents a law of the overall 
economic nexus, so to speak, of the integration of the economy, and js 


therefore in fact a social, holistic (collective) rather than individualistic 
law. 


d) The individual as a mere reflection of his environment (this was 
exposed as a falsehood above, because it represents a mechanistic- 
materialistic version of Universalism, see pp.33-34). 


e) History as a clear continuum, conceived as an organic development. 


(The historical development takes place, so to speak, behind the back 
of the individual). 


f) The concept of the class rather than that of the individual. 


8) The goal is also Universalist: the collectivisation of production, @ 
collective general order (however, the actual end-goal is the volunt 
cooperation of people working according to need, not according 
Coercion or a plan, which is, in the end, individualistic). 

b) Equality; if equality is a mixed concept, it also contains Universalist 
clements in addition to individualist ones (see above, pp-59-60) 
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hese lines, you can see a battlefield aT 
ou loo at th : t or, to view ital 

fs - " sociological Peasant Wedding. But despite ofan 
set sical abundance of contradictions that open up here, it is still possible to 
whi ain order to things, and clarify the overall sociological plan of 


+ oor a 
disce™ m, It is as follows: 


Maris! 

_ For the transitional period: the dictatorship of the proletariat, ice.: 
itical M achiavellianism (through the subjugation of the bourgeoisie); 
ically, however, it would bring about the natural law by realising: is 
ft to the full product of one’s labour through progressive confiscation of rent 
and surplus value; which gradually lays the ground for: economic equality. Thus 
follows: © economic Machiavellianism, which is rooted in 


capitalism, through economic natural law (the essential part of which is 
equality; se¢ above, pp.22 and 60). 


2, Through the gradual achievement of economic equality (economic 
natural law), there will be: a) the classless society (i.e. the product of economic 
natural law), but also b) the political natural law, i.e. democracy (in place of the 
Machiavellian dictatorship); yet in a Universalist moment, there is this 
collectivisation of the whole economy (something which is supposed to make 
“a” possible, that is, despite being Universalistic, it has atomistic individualism 
as its goal!!). 

3. The endgame: the collective, coercive order ceases, voluntary co- 
h economic equality, and b) with political impotence 
absent). The end result is thus political and 
can only be reached via the perfection 
d through education. 


operation occurs; a) will 
(since any order of coercion is 
economic anarchism; which, however, 
of morality and the goodness of humanity achieve 


e of Marxist socialism: prevailing 


This dissection exposes the true pictur 
t of collectivising the means of 


individualism with a Universalist elemen' 
production, This result might come as a surprise because Marxist socialism, due 
to its demand for “socialisation” and “collectivisation”, is generally understood 
pa Ri ac collective, Universalist orientation. I myself formerly BX 
economic ee ei insofar as 1 conceived of socialism as: Cah EE the 
concen sphere but a rejection of Universalism as far as the spiritual sp ere is 
Concerned, with a preference for crude, individualist clements.7°” This 1s 


neorrect. 
Se en 
265 
(Ed. : 
Elder hol to The Peasant Wedding, a 1567 painting by Dutch artist, Pieter Bruegel the 
569). It depicts a generally chaotic atmosphere. 
p.280. 


67 
'wrot - 
® as much in my Gesellschaftslehre (1914). Leipzi8: Quelle & Meyer 
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Now, as a result of the above analysis, I would like to su 


again as follows: Marxist socialism is the extension of equalit My Viey 
the economic sphere, i.e. Marxism is natural la Y fo; 


political to 2 W, transfered te 
the state to the economy. Therefore, when it comes to Production, Nia from 


for collective organisation, he can demand common action, ber canal 
separate spiritual life, always a free association of jn, dividu, rays ; 
contradiction is that common action can only be based on Spiritual ¢ als”, The 
For the later, final state, where the leap from the “realm of ‘ose unity!) 
realm of freedom” has been completed, the action of the planned 10 the 
also stripped away and replaced by voluntary cooperatives, which a i 
force of coercion. Freedom is the supreme law of life for socialist Suits ack 

the revolutionary attitude of Marx, who said: “the proletariat is Sa ce 
or it is nothing.”?6 ‘onary, 


5. A Review of Marx’s Teaching and Person 


If one tries to grasp Marx’s total output, and from this his Personality, on 
arrives at a number of similar, more or less uniform main features, as we fine 
already encountered when we discussed individualism: Marx appears in politics 
as a revolutionary, in science as an evolutionist; in economics as a student of 
Ricardo and an individualist utopian; in state and social teaching ag an 
optimistic anarchist akin to Rousseau, one whose outlook is entirely determined 
by compassion and who believes in the mechanical perfection of man: he is a 
political, economic and pedagogical utopian, at bottom, an a-religious, a- 
metaphysical, soberly materialistic and positivistic personality; from the 
Hegelian schooling of his youth he later passed entirely to the Franco-English 
method of science and from this footing, he conceived the method of his own 
science: mechanical, atomising. And on the whole: Marx had no truly creative 
spirit, no genius, because even as a utopian he could not be a man of ultimate 
clarity; instead ambiguity, even falsehood, clings to his utopianism from the 
outset, a mixture of pessimism and reckless optimism. The outline we have 
given can hardly be denied. But the fact that Marx was not a true genius will 
probably be the most vehemently denied conclusion, in view of the superior 
authority his teachings exercise today. However, apart from everything else ie 
lacks a strong flavour, a great inwardness of his own. He is only mr 
recording and summarising. The ideas found in his teachings are not gre 
themselves! His analysis of the economic cycle follows Ricardo through : 
through, surplus value being just another name for Ricardo’s “profit”, an 


ee 


268 . . 
(Ed.) Marx, k. (1973). Brief an Schweitzer (13/02/1865). MEW. Berlin: Diet 16 
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Godwin?” Hall?” and Thompson”! already worked with this 
an cae R odbertus””? finds himself simply robbed by Marx?"4; the whole 


con 2P + concentration then being in the “Parisian air”, can be found in 
iheoty a as well 4S in English literature; Hegel appears through him as the 
pecd ogical father of historical materialism, the Enlightenment having 
all that was great and ideal in Hegel’s doctrine; the concept of the 
destroy" Je is not new in any sense, Plato?”®, Smith, Lorenz v. Stein2”’, 


s strugg! . . ‘ ‘ . 
alt precursors, the historians Niebuhr’’’, Thierry?”, Guizot?®° had all 


already discussed It. a 

A dominant psychological trait of Marx’s personality is, in addition to his 
{ust for power and desire to master humanity, compassion. By compassion one 
can be oriented, but only genius creates. His determinate position was further 
srengthened by the bitter fate of the exile and, not least, by the oppressed Jew, 
who unconsciously dwelt in his soul and brought to life in him the anarchist 
denial of the state, as well as the washed-out humanism, the demand for 
equality, the unclear ideal of mankind’s absolute perfection. The equality 
psychosis, which determines the direction of life for so many Jews, 
unconsciously played a major role in his work. 


+ (Fd,) William Godwin (1756-1836): English political philosopher, considered a forefather 
of anarchism. 


™ (Ed,) Charles Hall (1740-1825): English social critic whose writings focused on the 
exploitation of the poor. 

m nine. 

fd) Wiliam Thompson (1775-1833): Irish political philosopher and proponent of worker 
oe He is often considered the first Irish socialist. 

es Menger, A. (1906). Das Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 
ie Also, the Briefe und Sozialpolitische Aufsditze von Dr. Rodbertus-Jagetzow (1895). 
9 R. Meyer, p.134 (cited by Menger). 

tence Karl Rodbertus (1805-1875); Prussian economist and socialist politician, @ 
fe € idea that profit is theft. 


See, | | 
Vor pd example, the passage concerning The Currency Question Reviewed found in 
my pital, Vol. INI, p.533. 


fe, 
then eT 2M€5 Con 


; , ist and advocate of 
eve ownership stantin Pecqueur (1801-1887): French economist a 


See, for exampl as well as a committed internationalist republican. 
""(€4) Loren P's, Plato, The Republic 551d. a 
Mea heis i Nihal (1815-1890): German economist and sociologist. A constitut! 

h *n considered the intellectual father of the welfare state. 
dey ) is — Niebuhr (1776-1831): Danish-German historian of cane nea 
& “omen anc (1795-1856): French historian whose work focused © 
Haden Sos nal governance. 

ate |i 


; ime minister, 
ie Suillaume Guizot (1787-1874): French historian and prime minis 
3! bY conviction, 


ional 


(ea) Bart 
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In addition, we can thirdly discuss his materialism. This ie acaai 
doctrine as well as an aspect of his nature, which one tends i 
overlook today, explaining that Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity t 
in 1841)?8!, made the Hegelian Marx a materialist. However, if Mars lisa 
as a personality and his doctrine as a cultural force; then here lies th is Viewed 
factor. Marxism has emerged as a betrayal of the truth, as a fall of the wate 
as an apostasy from the sublime Kant-Fichte-Hegelian Idealism ey ange), 
positivism and materialism. Marx has left the paradise of mighty “ Crude 
Idealism and landed in the laws of the Feuerbach-Biichner-Darwinian rt Tan 
heap!?®? In truth, Marx learned nothing from Hegel, he never understood ee 
he remained a heartless, barren enlightener and mechanic of the Rasen: i 
kind.?83 Marx never rose to a truly Idealistic socialism, as we find in Plato ‘ 
Fichte (even in Lassalle). Such was sustained by the pursuit of greatness i 
the metaphysical exaltation of life; but Marx’s Idealism is external, material to 
the very core, and has split and torn the working class of Germany from all the 
higher spirituality of life, from the state, the nation, tradition and religion. 

Marx has had a tremendous impact, but he has not become a spiritual leader 
of humanity. We might first thank him for the effects produced by the proactive, 
destructive thrust of his teachings, the damage he did to his own age, the 
smothering of the basic element of enlightened liberalism with a pseudo- 
Universalism. With the debut of his doctrine, the creep of liberalism and reform 
was arrested. Therein lay his political impact, but spiritual values he could not 
give to humanity. In a professional capacity, he cannot, strictly speaking, be 
called a true expert; essentially, he exposes himself almost as a tinker, For 
anyone who is a philosophical materialist and positivist, a socialist mechanic, 
an environmental theorist and disciple of Rousseau, an economist holding to an 
uncritical, logistical continuity with Ricardo, can still be considered as a sharp- 
witted man, a great stylist and politician, but he cannot possibly be described as 
a scholarly expert in the facts. Marx’s political moment disturbed our science 
more than anyone can guess, with hateful platitudes! Thus may one rightly 
describe the bulk of his theories, his political science and his concept of history. 
Even his most scientific work, Das Kapital, is at the same time a political 
pamphlet. His writings have therefore unconsciously and consciously bent me 
science in favour of political purposes. Let us finally stop talking seriously 
about Marxism as a structurally scientific doctrine. 


r his 
281 (Ed,) Ludwig Andreas von Feuerbach (1804-1872): German philosopher, notable fo 
critique of Christianity which was influential on both Nietzsche and Marx. 
282 (Ed.) Karl Georg Blchner (1813-1837): Popular German dramatist and p' 


revolutionary by conviction. Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882): English na 
for contributing to and popularising the theory of human evolution. 


oet, a liberal and 


" le 
turalist, nota 


283 (Ed.) A German expression meaning coarse or rough. 
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«ion, if YOU take science as the mark ofa truly creativ 

asa stacle to genius which, as shown, is only too ohio ates 

(c vaterialis™- The materialist, the sceptic, is never ingeni = stead 

oases MA g, Whoever wishes to lead mankind, must fee Biche epi 
ichendorff’s great 


-hearte?. 
cold hich he addressed to Fouqué: 


till growing in the howling woods. 


«your heart is s' 
99284 


you still stir with wild great words... 


«onl when the soul of man fulfils a basic met i ing. i 

‘Thus, OMY iven; then alone will he not only sak eee meee 
sympathise put also judge, not only dismiss but also select and build ae 
taken alone, Marx cannot stand even as a thinker (although his har “- st 
great logistical talent, remains untouched); for to be a thinker in the hip ai 
sense, a8 Aristotle says: requires not thinking as such, but thi i ve ga 
which is in the highest sense best.285 ; nereree ne 


ee 


oy 
(Ed.) Thi 
“) TMs extr: 
184 ‘act ca ‘ ; 
ance Berlin: aston in full in Gedichte: Vollstandige Ausgabe letzter Hand 
#, si (1777-1843), a cme . : Co., p.104, It is addressed to Friedrich de la Motte 
Fist anti i 
‘otle, The Metaphysics ‘ann. ic writer. 
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g 22. The Philosophy of the Wealth of Goods in 


unist Economy & the Wrine 
ih Coan Gield of Such Gapdy Py Siaher 


We have already argued above (p.143) that the idea of unlimited goods in an 
ideally organised society is false. Since this idea, cherished by Marx as well as 
py all utopians, not only haunts Marxist minds but in fact causes the greatest 
ham, it is necessary to examine it in more detail. Recently, these views have 
received powerful nourishment, notably through the work of Popper- 
Lynkeus?** and Ballod-Atlanticus.?8? Both works are essentially fantastical and 
dilettante constructions; utopias. Here we limit ourselves to the work of Ballod, 
which is the more original of the two. Ballod calculated that if anyone works 
forsix years, he will produce enough to be looked after throughout his life! This 
assertion flies in the face of any modern wage theory, according to which, in 
general, mass wages indicate only the average portions accorded directly to 
each person. Conversely, it lends support to the Marxist view, that the immense 
heist of surplus value from capital in use is the cause of the low standards of 
living among the masses of today, and their need for lifelong work. 


To follow Ballod’s pronouncements and calculations would be to grant too 
much honour to such a blatant aberration, and would take us too far afield. Only 
the most fundamental mistakes concern us, since these are characteristic of all 
\topians. The most significant features to be considered are as follows: Ballod 
allows for a five-year period of liberation (Popper-Lynkeus simply says; after a 
long transition), before which full socialisation is implemented on the basis of 
placing the private means of production, and there would then follow, as 
aeady touched upon, a work obligation of six years (or 5 % years). The 
immense capital required for this replacement process is to be raised from the 
Pena Productivity of the collectivist mode of production. As if that wasn't 

Ough, this method of production should in fact be infinitely more capital-rich 
mefore, All agricultural enterprises, villa colonies, state owned warehouses 


nas 
Popper-Lynkeus, 


(Eq, Josef Popper: 
Stem, Which woul 


Balodis, x, (191 


') Karli " 
He ad 'S Balodi 


J. (1912). Die allgemeine Nahrpflicht. Leipzig: Reissner. ; 
Lynkeus (1838-1921): Austrian-Jewish scholar who theorised a social 
id provide all the necessities of life. 
9). Zukunftstaat, Stuttgart: Dietz. 

ic demography: 


S (1864-1931): Latvian statistician specialising in adie ned utopian 
out Of ac . Pseudonym Atlanticus for the release of the above-mentio 
Oming, leisure-based socialist state. 161 
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oods, if not yet on a working railway, would need to be 


be 36,000 collective farms built in the 7 Conneg 


for g 
andest styjg te 


le. 
should, for exampre, He bil \ 
with 4 to 5 million small houses, and villa colonies with electrig; wilong 


infrastructure, all scattered ner yr ye across the country. Come Rs 
tion is to be extended until the 16™ year. Where, however, the Pulsory 

pe eans of production are to come from for all these imme . itiongy 
NaS and from where will come the spawning of additions Uilding 
es of teaching material, and all these new amounts of Shire ets, 
does not worry himself, and they are either poorly addressed or not ada od 
at all in his economic plans. In agriculture, Ballod accepts about twice the 
war yields, which professional authorities have explained to me iy se 
regarded as top yields in practice, and that they can only be achieved thro 
the combination of particularly favourable circumstances. The mo, to 
Norfolk crop rotation according to which Ballod calculated his yields toed 
described by experts as severely defective (because wintering is contrasted Me 
with a reduced summering, but the two must necessarily complement each othe 
and, in addition, the clover’s too-frequent return results in clover fatigue),28 : 

What can one say about the smooth implementation of machine labour in 
agriculture, to follow the total abolition of cattle labour, given that it is well 
known that not all machines are rationally applicable on every terrain? Or what 
can one say, when Ballod claims that the province of Lower Austria, by 
organising its agriculture according to his plan, would be able to feed the entire 
population, including that of Vienna, on its own? Whether mountain ranges, 
altitudes, soil conditions or landscapes render such yields possible does not 
bother him in the least. He dismisses this little thing with the words: “the 
mountains don’t interfere too much!” But the Viennese know only too well that 
apart from the Tulln and Vienna Basins, the greater part of Lower Austria is 
mountainous and poorly suited for high-intensity farming. That a writer like 
Ballod, who does not even muster enough intellectual power to understand the 
inescapably logical law of diminishing return on land use, but instead adopts 
law of increasing return, is also incapable of calculating the entire economy (a 
task no person could accomplish with respect to the future) is clear as day. 
Perhaps even more outrageous than his agricultural calculations af his 
commercial ones. In fact, he only presents a calculation of the labour force heres 
he does not even give an examination of the prospective raw materials balane® 
indeed, the immense raw material importation of Germany is hardly consider 
But the balance of the workforce itself is set up thoughtlessly enough. eat 
every man only has to work six years in order to be idle for the rest of his 
Se 
288 ‘ tural 
Reel ern eat san rotation was a key aspect of ets A 
thie inigvation men slg year with the planting of clover to rejuvenai® . jargll 
concluded that it did i y celebrated, as early as the late 18% century, 

increase long-term crop yields. 
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ilo: 
me Pm 


lawyers, engineers, senior civil servants, middle and high 


ors, 
pe 2 _ come from, who have to go through more than six years of 
: - ate a standard compulsory education)? Ballod wants distribution 
p 


cali ‘ght to full labour income (not equality), evidently intendin 
“ ased rene awarded to intellectual labourers will govite income 
iat ait development and effort necessary for education in an 
or that eatin. We could entertain such a notion if the working period 
inlleotoal vficantly shorter than the time spent in education, Even children 
vas 10 ae medical specialist, a fully qualified technician or a high-ranking 
(now > finishing high school, has to spend at least six to eight years in 
indges afte clinic, or in pre-practice before reasonably concluding his 


orsity, in @ 

yniverstlys shal d people who take on such 6-8 or 12 years of education still 
ian 6-year work obligation? The whole thing is all the more 
eon ala as Ballod presupposes in all this, that his agricultural and 
pee enterprises are principally run by academically educated 
in 

professionals. 


Pe ate ok 
afe oe ate 


Now, perhaps one could attribute these and similar mistakes in calculation 
to individual errors of omission or the particular stupidity of the author 
concerned. In order for this objection to lose any semblance of probative force, 
letus also delve into the fundamental mistakes that underlie such calculations. 

The fundamental error here is the assumption of the essential superiority of 
the large enterprise over the small enterprise, and (something which is not 
entirely the same) of the intensive enterprise over the extensive one. To the 
contrary, it must be said that the economic theoretician’s ABC is that there is 
only a relative excellence of different modes of operation, that is, no 
unconditional superiority of the large enterprise over the small, the gigantic over 
ihe large, nor even the intensive over the extensive exists. As far as agriculture 
's concemed, it is known that no farm size is automatically superior to the 
others, but that, for certain crops and products, each enterprise will have its own 
distinet capacity, (In fact, as it happens, the medium-sized enterprise, as the 
ne a generally in agriculture, is unstoppable). And as far as the types 
fing a - concerned (whether grain, livestock or forestry), Thiinen has 
ik pine ly and irrefutably proved their relative validity (“Thiinen s Law ). 
crample “it hoo - high prices is the intensive industry superior.” For 
weasel “d ce ocation for cereals according to price ratio ney not 

ony insof ere the most intensive industry would work best, this being 
olar as the price level allows for it; otherwise less intensive industry 


jg ac 
Thiin 
en says, i ' 
Ys, in a market-oriented economy, which means higher prices. 
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will be preferable, i.e. leaving — land to nature.2% Jy Manufag 
ihe price, but ultimately, as we already explained above gn ing, 
large or the small market which is decisive in the deter) 40-14)" 
operating scope and mode, and thus also of intensity, Ap, Ation op ut 
example of Pohle’s mill, which is economically Suited for the i We Baye cal 
steam-mill, and for the small market as a little water-mil]. Rien Marke the 
purely technical boundaries for the economically desirable upper eae ‘ 
large enterprise. If, for example, in shoe production the numb, imit ote 
machine operations were one hundred, this would entail a technic a ds? 
for the business, but this size might not be feasible due to a small all Ideq hig 
of capital or a lack of purchasing power on the part of cust es 

this ideal size cannot be compromised without incurring 
production. Not even in the purely technical sense then, can one tans 
replace big enterprises with even larger ones. The big ente rien 
quantitatively superior to the small but is something qualitatively j fer, is My 
enterprises and small enterprises are distinguished through different eat Big 
compositions, not mechanical size. The intensity of capital ipa 
particular (upon which not only the size but also the Productivity “a 
enterprise substantially depends) is again determined by the Prevailing he 
rate (and in the end, this is a product of the capital wealth available in : 
economy). At a low interest rate, machine application is more rewarding ‘ 
more economical, than at a high interest rate. The capital expenditure thy 
proves economical in one country, in one epoch, at one level of prosperity and 
population density, can turn out to be uneconomical and impossible in a poorer 
country, at a different level of prosperity, or with a growing population. The 
relationship between wages and the price of capital is also crucial for machine 
application. Of all these considerations, you'll find no sign in the writings of 
Ballod. 


Here lies the second fundamental error (already mentioned above, pp.|40- 
141) of the Ballodian utopia: the presupposition of a virtually unlimited supply 
of capital. Ballod (like all writers of a similar persuasion) assumes the existence 
of only ideal enterprises, endowed with the most abundant capital. Bald 
wants, as we have seen above, to restructure in a very short amount of se 
entire productive apparatus of the economy, making use of the highest ee 
expenditure, not only without showing from where so much capital ¢ <e 
emerge, but also without taking into account the increasing population ae 
interim, which would devour considerable portions of any surplus ae 
capital, so that the costs of the population growth in terms of education 
and capitalisation are met, Thus, according to Ballod, to select just on le 
from many, about 250,000 barns with glass roofs, distributed over Jculates 
country, are to be built for the nationalisation of agriculture. Ballod ca 


ele 


290 - 
For a more thorough account, see my Types of Economic Theory, pp.171 
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ass roofs only according to the prevaili ‘ 
to _ ‘a come from? There would a in = level. But 
; w, less favourable locations for such ieee glass 
0 par d: here, raw materials would be scarcer, thus more sei 
patio Sbye, Consequently, S¥en if there were sufficient capital, the 
qo of glass roofs would only be possible with substantial surcharges 
ction ¢ amount of capital itself. It is not just a question of edhe ' 
put 10" © ots, put also the additional factories, the additional machine a 
pany 8 saditional glassworkers’ hands, the additional machinists’ hit the 
gals, the ans of transport and all the other additional, complementary caeans 
tion which are by no means 1n abundance. Then we have a third point 
Ked by these advocates of such limitless capital. , 
{f production were to be transformed into a series of capital-rich, purely 
eal enterprises, all the cost elements of production and circulation would 
undergo enormous increases and internal shifts. Capital becomes scarcer, i.e. it 
can only be applied in abundance to the most important (worthwhile) sectors; 
raw materials become scarcer, 1.€. they may only be supplied in abundance to 
the most important (worthwhile) sectors. A modified distribution of all raw 
materials and means of production would be the result of any move from the 
present state of production to the concentration of ideal enterprises, and as such: 
1 modified grouping of all economic forces (naturally, owing to different 
prices). On the other hand, this means again: the yield of model enterprises 
cannot be taken as the basis for assumptions everywhere, because not all 
enterprises in the economy can be considered to receive an identical capital 
endowment!2! But you cannot achieve the same yield as the present technical 
model enterprises in any other way. These technical model enterprises simply 
are not, in all situations, economical model enterprises. The simple country mill 
canbe the economical model enterprise even when set against the most modern 
steam-mill, as we have seen.?% 

As a closely related, fourth, fundamental error, we can add the assumption 
j unlimited abundance of labour. By presupposing the same level of worker 
‘a aoe and labour efficiency as found in model cares 
ofall a lon is given to the fact that working hands (skilled workmen) are first 
steer =e commodity, and second, one which is most varied ee: : 
Managers nai Model enterprises have at their disposal the most efficien 

vl . best foremen and technicians, the best workers ani ogee 
agers, te ae enterprises in the country come across equally he ' 
» technicians and workers. In addition, the organisational and technica 


a 
t! (Tr) Spann 
© Meaning ; 
me nels 


ep.140, 


roduc 
pee overloo) 


shifts into using the term Musterbetrieb rather than Idealbetrieb here, but 


tl . ‘ 
he same, that is, enterprises with optimum attributes. 
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ture of the model enterprise is necessarily an exception. Not all enter: 
e best locations; not all can have the best connections ‘ tise 
d sales markets, or an equally effective internal arp © thei, 
(“business combinations”). pe i uae a pe of model enteric 
In principle, they are superior en oy ‘ wana of such EXCep ion 
attributes, and not because of chance. Again, atomisation is the same roo, ‘ al 
To what little extent enterprises share the same scope, th : 
of the error. : be readily demonstrated » NE same 
economic and technical nature can y rated, for example, th 
nown effects of tariff reductions see the closures of plants due to cattelisaton 
and all similar phenomena: the weakest enterprises are constantly Swept away 
the enterprises in every branch of industry always appearing  stratifieg 
differentiated, distinct according to productivity levels for a hundred necessary 
reasons. Natural resources, traffic conditions, long-established skillsets, means 
of transport, market proximity and distance, market size, material proximity and 
distance, capital strength, start-up costs, historical prerequisites of all kinds; 
these are the only irrefutable reasons which cause such stratification. Just think 
of the differences in the conditions faced by heavy industry in Westphalia, 
Upper Silesia and Styria! There is iron and coal together, here only coal, there 
only iron, Of all such differences, our utopians, by beating everything about the 

last?*’, give no account. 

From these fundamental considerations one can conclude: the calculations 
that support the expectation of an immense wealth of commodities based on 
prospective, ideal production are castles in the sky. They are like those 
mathematical games that seek to demonstrate how much a penny, invested with 
interest at the time of Christ’s birth, could be capitalised for today. 
Capitalisation on such an account would be impossible, because the abundance 
of capital resulting from the accumulation of compounded interest would 
depress the interest used in calculating the unnatural increase in return. Just 80 
with our socialist wealth enthusiasts, They posit prerequisites that cannot be 


realised, because they would gradually, necessarily generate counter-condiions 
which would negate them. 
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- ie — general significance, however, is the misconception 
a “oi features a fundamentally superior level of produc 
one ban capitalist economy. We have repeatedly had to a 
be empha vgs PP-92, 118-119 and 142-143), Here, only the esentint 
advantages of where the economy is officiated, even while ion” 
‘hora tee Constancy and inner simplicity (“typificano” rity 
Jon” are here natural phenomena, and in this respect 4 SUP a 

3 (Ed.) A last j i os 
manufacture a, oe form shaped like a human foot and used by sn aval 
the last’ rather than take Ces. The mark of an unskilled cobbler would be t° rancard 
sizes, €xact foot measurements, making shoes of 0” “i 
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over the fragmented, free economy); but efficiency is lacking, the strong 
of all forces and the rapid adaptation to the changing conditions of the 
onomy are absent. They are replaced by bureaucratisation (no Taylor 
ce em", no wage regime can remedy this). Above all, it lacks the capacity for 
sy nomic advancement, It desaite cesta ina purely technical sense, 
vo create 2 new invention. More di icult is introducing such an invention into 
the old economy. This can only find success ifa whole range of techniques, 
roduction methods, trading activities, consumption habits, capital applications, 
Jabour applications, etc, are changed, in short, if a wide radius of the previously 
existing economy IS rebuilt, is transformed, and we shall take the railway as just 
one example here. Such a thing could not be easily built in the collective 
economy, because: the invention of the locomotive would by no means enable 
the construction of a railway. F irst of all, an infinite number of complementary 
machines, procedures, labour skills, and auxiliary trades would need to be 
created. The machines and workers who build locomotives, the foundries, 
lathes, engineers who build the auxiliary machines, auxiliary equipment, 
auxiliary materials. The apparatus for the construction of the carriage, the 
production of rails and much, much more would need to be newly built. But 
when we proceed to the actual construction of the railway, consider that 
thousands of wagon manufacturers, holiday inns and hostels, farriers and wagon 
smiths have to be shut down, and thousands of factories must change or abandon 
their previously local sphere of activity. The same is true in the micro. The 
bicycle, for example, may be invented, but hundreds of complementary 
machines, products, and operations must first be created to make it viable 
(sellable in a mass market). If department A invents a finished product in the 
centralised, socialised economy, then departments B through X must first be 
consulted, petitioned for their involvement, in order to provide the necessary 
auxiliary equipment, auxiliary materials, adaptations, labour approach, labour 
compensation, the acquisition of labour, capital repayment waivers and 
replacements, recalculations and conversions which need to be performed! 
Every invention will concern every department and every calculation of the 
centralised, planned economy. And if all the senior officials and workers 
affected must take a stand and agree, one can imagine what destiny awaits in 
terms of economic advancement. Even in a favourably organised economy, 
where one guild or guild group essentially does not have to consult the other, 
economic advancement will still be partially inhibited as compared to today’s 
State of absolute freedom. 


it Once again, it must be pointed out that the necessary modifier of the 
ultimate driving force of the economy in a socialist state is the approval of 
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ne The system developed by American engineer, Frederick Winslow Taylor (1856- 

ss Often called scientific management, which aims to improve efficiency and 
\ctivity through optimising workflows. 
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officials. Even if the civil servants, as diligent and dutiful People, q 

work; an ideal that can be achieved in Germany, as has been : 0 all theje 
Prussian railways; the yield and qualitative efficiency of this : Y the 
economy will be much lower than ina free economy, due to Pe lective 
confusion, organisational errors and rigidity. (We have already gai dah Siness 
the advancement of such an economy will be far less than We See toq OVE that 
official does his duty, but the entrepreneur does more than that AY), The 
implements regulations, the entrepreneur works constantly, 
new things. Imagine what 100,000 dutiful senior officials Would do in 
planned economy and what 100,000 entrepreneurs would do in the capit i: 
economy. These entrepreneurs rationally, so to speak, have no other py alist 
and aspiration, day and night, than to make their factories and enter 
worthwhile, and to gain further advantage over competitors, or at least to “2 
fall behind. They are constantly looking for the best locations, Procedures he 
forms of organisation, the best managers, technicians, foremen, workers’ pa 
agreements, the cheapest raw materials and cost elements for their factories, and 
those who succeed then set the standard for which even the weaker must Strive 
It can be imagined that the socialised economy would be just as Productive as 
the capitalist one (for example, if the government took over already well-run, 
cartelised enterprises), and that certain simplifications (“typification”, 
“normalisation”) would even gift it with strong assets; but one Cannot imagine 
that adaptation to the continuous changes in economic conditi 


ons (to changes 
in raw materials, cost elements, sales and price relationships, traffic conditions) 
would even be nearly as flexible, and even less that economic advancement 


would be approximately the same. The power which takes the form of the 
entrepreneurs and economic leaders in the capitalist economy, who are 


restructuring and improving the economy every hour, is a power which is not 
available to the bureaucratised economy. 


. Officig 
incessantly creat 


The wealth which Marx, Popper, Ballod (and now also Rathenau)”*> dream 
of, would not only fail to materialise under collectivised production, but an even 
greater scarcity of goods would in fact follow. It must be known that with the 
collectivisation of production, one jettisons the infinite number of economic 
forces that were formerly put into service in the form of thousands of 
competitive, free, creative, individual egoisms. An essentially better 
distribution can be achieved through collectivisation, but we would be poorel 
We have already recognised this from the purely spiritual side and found the 
“golden scale of history” in it. (See above, pp.87 and 92-93). 


eee ee, 

295 (Ed.) Walther Rathenau (1867-1922): German-Jewish foreign minister after W' was 
Previously organised the War economy. After renouncing German territorial claims, nae 
assassinated by the right-wing Organisation Consul, of which Spann’s would-be en 
Ernst von Salomon, was a member, 


WWI, having 
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With all that has been said, we have not even addressed the fundamental 
difficulties faced by a centrally planned economy. We have referred above 
(p.143) to the pure transport economy and the centrally planned economy as 
utopian forms of economy. The specific obstacles to the planned economy are: 
firstly, the economic calculations?®, secondly, monetary application, and 
thirdly, the principles of distribution. For if it is not the hours of labour which 
determine the price of a commodity (as Marx believed), but scarcity and utility, 
then we can no longer easily certify these labour hours in paper form, with such 
certifications serving as “money”; and the collective economy must necessarily 
become the allocation economy. This means that a transition must occur away 
from the principle of distribution based on the “right to the full product of one’s 
labour” as technically unworkable, to the “right to an equal existence”, through 
allocation. 


To elaborate on this would go beyond the scope of our present work. 
However, in closing, and in order to let reality speak against all the fantasies 
presented above, we reproduce for the case of “distribution”, data compiled by 
Cassel from the statistical assessment of Prussian income and wealth tax for 
1897/98.297 Cassel explains: the total income of those assessed was 7 billion 
marks, among a taxable population of 10.6 million people. Set aside 200 marks 
per head at the outset (to reach the average income of the non-taxable 
population), and this amounts to about 2 billion marks. Of the remaining 5 
billion, the cost of capital increase, the education of youth for higher professions 
and similar social pursuits have to be accounted for, which (according to 
Prussian statistics) are estimated to be at least 3 billion. For an equal distribution 
among the total population of 31.85 million there remains a final sum of 2 


296 Mises, L. (1990). Economic Calculation in the Socialist Commonwealth. Auburn, AL: Mises 
Institute, pp.11-12 shows that economic calculation with prices presupposes two 
conditions. Not only the goods of the first order, but also the goods of the higher order, 
Must be in exchange, so that exchange relationships of such goods are formed, and a 
commonly used medium of exchange, money, must be used so that it becomes possible to 
evaluate all exchange relationships with a common denominator. Since these preconditions 
would be lacking in the socialist community, economic accounting and thus economic 
activity will be entirely impossible. Mises would be wrong if, like the economic planner 
Neurath, you believe that you can get over these difficulties by using “natural accounting”; 
natural accounting fails in the traffic-free economy when applied to all goods of a higher 
order, with no way to evaluate using a common denominator. For the same reason, 
according to Mises, Lenin’s attempt to solve these difficulties by means of “statistics” failed, 
and it was a visible admission of this failure when he reintroduced “bourgeois” 


bookkeeping, which calculates using money, into the Soviet factories, thus being ready to 
rant exemptions to “bourgeois specialists”. 


pe Ludwig Heinrich Edler von Mises (1881-1973): Austrian-Jewish economist. A scathing 
\C of socialism, he was a prolific advocate for unregulated markets. 


297 
Cassel, G. (1900). Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsvertrag. p.145 and especially 147. 
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ai . That’s 60 marks extra per head! A total income 
bees yey marks for the average household of 4,7 Persons ‘eta ary 
than the income you will generally find among the en, in : ra 

led workers. Such a distribution of income would, Cassel sage, cays 
nee elite of the current labour force, not to mention 
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288 Applies to the period around 1900. 
299 Ibid., p.149, 
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§ 23. Gummarh of the Suner Direction & Political 
Sdea Content of our Age 


QAWe have traced the spiritual foundations of our age in its individualist, 
Universalist and socialist forms; we have looked at the crises of this age, the 
political crisis or crisis of democracy, the economic crisis or crisis of capitalism, 
and additionally, we have seen for ourselves the crisis of the greatest reform 
movement, the crisis of Marxism; and with all this we have been given an 
overview of the turmoil afflicting our entire era, which, ultimately stems from 
the struggle for unity. We thus recognise profound philosophical upheaval as a 
feature of our zeitgeist. Positivism, empiricism, relativism; all of them, these 
inseparable companions and causes of individualism, are gradually giving way 
to an ever more serious, ever more potent metaphysical course, a yearning for 
inwardness. Politically speaking, this expresses itself in a true Janus-face of 
individualism and Universalism, everywhere characterising our zeitgeist, this 
conflict of two hostile worlds. And it is, in appearance, a rather inorganic, 
almost chaotic opposition. Our age wants to socialise and at the same time it 
cries out: “Freie Bahn dem Tiichtigen!”>” It wants the most liberal democracy 
and at the same time the most far-reaching state intervention, it wants the liberty 
state and at the same time the culture state, charged with overseeing everything, 
leading and regulating in all spheres. 


Thus, for our first observation we can assert: our zeitgeist contains two 
great conceptual circles, individualism and Universalism, which contradict each 
other in an inorganic way; and once again, Marxism is a mixture of both. Thus, 
the first great feature of the political ideas of our age is the double, intertwined 
conflict of individualistic and Universalistic thinking. 


We can examine this picture in terms of structure (morphology) and 
genetics, Structurally, it is the conflict of individualist and Universalist thought 
groups and parties: the free economy, free trade, natural law, liberalism, 
democracy, cosmopolitanism; Romanticism, social policy, the organic state 
Conception, vélkisch thought; and Marxism repeats the same opposition within 
ttself: democracy, revolution, free association, absence of the rule of men over 
men; the collectivisation of the economy, historically bound, unambiguously 


fluid development. We have all absorbed these oppositions with our breast milk, 
es ee 


300 
(Ed.) De: Make way for the industrious! This quote comes from a 1916 speech by 


Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg (1856-1921), who severed as Chancellor of the German 
Empire from 1906 to 1917. 
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only in this way can it be explained how we tolerate them Psychologica} 
to any degree, for they appear to offer a logical disunity par excel ally oday 
Cellence 

The genetic picture, however, is more comforting. The French Rey : 
was, as we saw, the victory of individualism. But our present eet 
determined by different clements: in its hybrid form, Marxism! rae is 
Marxism has given victory first to its individualist elements. Its first et a y' 
completion of democracy; pacifism, cosmopolitanism, anti-militarism poe” 
triumphed (to all appearances). But at the same time the mask has slipped a 
could that which fought primarily under the Universalist flag, realise demos, ow 
as its greatest and hastiest act? The innermost cause of this is the falibility, 
weakness of the Universalist elements in Marxism. These latter have oo 
realised almost exclusively in sociopolitical forms (the eight-hour workday i 
the like), that is, in a rather moderate form.*°! 

By these facts our present moment is determined. We have experienced the 
grotesque spectacle of an age in which Marxism wanted to make a Universalist 
revolution but made an individualist (democratic) one instead. Up to the present 
hour, individualism continues to progress in our external life, democratisation 
follows democratisation; but still, this is no true victory, but a pyrthic victory, 
after which come the words: “Another such victory and I am lost.” Marx fought 
under the mask of Universalism and won, but he served individualist purposes, 
Today’s victory of individualism was, in the deepest sense, made erroneously, 
as strange as that may sound. 

But herein lies at the same time all the consolation of the present moment, 
and the emblem of the change which our time has sustained throughout the 
entire course of things: that Marxism could only triumph under the mask of 
Universalism. This event, “the completion of democracy through error”, shines 
light on the inner weakness of Marxism, it loudly tells us that Marxism will fail 
as a matter of inner necessity in the future. And this process of failure begins 
today and now before our eyes. It happened, something rarely found in history: 
the victorious party split at the moment of victory because it was completely 
helpless in its task of realising socialism. Marxism fails, it shows that it is not 
what it promised nor what the spirit of our times demands. And this happened 
to an ideology and party that has so many devoted members, indeed, martyrs of 
conviction in its ranks, 

Thus, the meaning of the division of Marxism into B 
Communists and Majority Socialists becomes clear. The Bolsheviks first threw 
the democratic idea overboard. With their workers’ councils, W! the 
dictatorship, they have grasped the sound idea of the rule of the good (not : 
vote on the good as democracy wants it); fatalistic causal-evolutionism has ee 


olsheviks of 


cratic forces " 


301 (Ed.) Note that Spann is here focusing on the victory of social-demo 4 
ly followe® 


Central Europe after WWI, and the splintering of the political left that direct 
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abandoned, and in fact, historical materialism itself has been thrown overboard, 
the Idea and its action being reinstated in history as their own driving force, thus 
overcoming the terrible economisation of life demanded by historical 
materialism; they have also broken Marxism inwardly from a completely 
different angle, that of the religious concept. In Bolshevism lies a piece of 
Tolstoy?”, an open commitment to metaphysics, but in an Asiatic form, which 
is openly against the Western tradition: Tolstoy was educated (this word 
understood in a higher sense), anti-government, hostile to civilisation, seeking 
areturn to nature, to something akin to a primitive Christianity. What had been 
declared the worst enemy of Marxism, what was called clericalism, “ideological 
fraud”, dumbing down, has now entered the circle of these men. The 
metaphysical is achieved, man lives again in sympathy with an Idea! From a 
purely economic point of view, the idea of the council itself contains a strong 
germ of corporatist development (something not really egalitarian-communist), 

by summarising the equals as one. (See below, pp.253-254). In general, one 

cannot deny the Bolsheviks’ acknowledgment that they seek to emphasise the 

idea of life itself, that they want to emphasise something inward in life, while 

the old Marxists are still quite sure of its economisation and materialisation, the 

ideas which animate historical materialism. But the satanic thing about this, as 

well as every Bolshevism in history, is its shattering of all tradition, of all 

education, and its sincere desire to start from scratch. But here, we must call the 

child by his name, this concept of culture and society held by “little Moritz”.*? 

Any culture that wants to start from scratch can only ever be extremely 

primitive. 

The Majority Socialists, on the other hand, still have the verbiage of 
Marxism and the desire for its implementation, but in practical terms they act 
just like any radical social-political party. They save today’s society from 
Bolshevik annihilation by repeatedly postponing so many of the essentials, so 
that fundamentally different things emerge in their absence. Here too, the 
departure from practical communism is strangely accompanied by a marked 
move towards the estates system. Take a look at the socialisation programme of 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party, which was drafted by the far left Otto 
Bauer™: there is no longer any communist socialisation programme 
mentioned, i.e. one based on centralisation, on the collectivisation of the means 


Pe 


302 
i vel Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910): Russian writer, commonly regarded as one of the greatest 
"history due to novels such as War and Peace and Anna Karenina. 


303 

‘i (Ed.) A stock character in self-deprecating Jewish jokes, popular with Germans at the 

“ico little Moritz was a young, impudent smart aleck, onto whom were projected the 
8ative characteristics of Jewish adults as a form of satire. 


 (Ed.) Otto B 


D auer (1881-1938): Austrian foreign minister under the 1918-19 Social 


mocratic cha ncellorship. 
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of production; but instead a clear move towards trade ass 
corporatist organisation for the betterment of the economy. 


And so today we do not find one Marxism, but two independent 
heading in independent directions. It was unimaginable that at the 
victory such an inner split could occur. Incidentally, on both sides o 
the simultaneous move towards more Universalism, after 
individualism, is to be observed. 


All in all, we may judge the course of the revolution with 
Despite the external victory of individualism, this revolution is th 
struggle between mankind and the Renaissance, a struggle whi 
eliminate individualism. The spiritual in us wants to return from 
and poverty of the independent individual. The inner life, which m 
of mutuality, wants to live again, wants to come to the fore again, 
free economy, utility and externality. 


For that very reason, however, we must not imagine that this revolution jg 
over. For these things are not the birth itself, but only the birth pangs of 
Universalism, which in our time now twitches and writhes. The great downfall 
of Marxism, of all the socialist yearnings of the masses, is still to take place, 
and the tremendous disappointment of the working class has yet to be 
experienced; above all, however, we await their de-economisation, their 
dematerialisation. The working class was told daily: all that you consider true 
and good is not so in itself; it is the invention of class rule, of class law, of 
bourgeois ideology, of exploitative racialism; but now they suddenly realise this 
isn’t the case, that theft, deceit, misdeeds did not prevail everywhere where 
hardship squeezed existence. We must first experience this hangover, this 
shaking off of error, this spiritual downfall of Marxism, in order to build on 
solid ground. What has outwardly triumphed in the revolution is still the 
individualistic trend, while what has internally led to this victory is the social 
Idea; however, this same Idea is that of the Universalist tendency, of the 
Universalist instinct. May there be further backlash, may communist-anarchist 
upheavals also come: the social, the Universalist Idea has triumphed, and it will 
continue to conquer, to emerge from every struggle, from every fire, in a purer, 
more refined form, repudiating individualistic forms, spiritualising the material, 
advancing the recognition of a supra-individual as its banner. The first great 
step towards inner conversion has been made, the new attitude of the spirit is in 
the process of initiating a return to the great, although not yet complete, German 
Idealism. By returning to our bonds, to totality, we have broken the 
individualistic fetters of the mind and are now faced with a de-rationalisation 
and de-economisation of life. Only when this process is complete will the state, 
economy, and society be given the form necessary for the higher spiritual 
content of life, only then will matter be mastered by the spirit. 
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“Equality among equals” 
“Subordination of the spiritually lower to the spiritually higher” 


- These are the laws upon which the true state is built 


§ 24. Arguments 


Saving rejected in all previous investigations the individualist principles as 
unfit for the development of society, instead recognising the Universal as true, 
as we arrive at the constructive portion of our investigations, the decisive 
question arises: what is the society and state form which has an internal identity 
with the Universalist viewpoint? 


We answer this question in the following declarations or arguments 
(theses), the proof and application of which will be the responsibility of later 
chapters, In order to proceed in this fashion, we must again conduct a conceptual 
examination of the definition of the state, in order that we might finally arrive 
at a treatment of tangible structures and actions. For the sake of clarity, we will 
lay out the basic features of the Universalist state order in opposition to its 
individualist counterpart, and therefore repeat initially all of the characteristic, 
basic features of the natural law-based individualist order already known to us. 
The basic features of this individualist order are as follows: 


1. It is atomistic; i.e. 


a) every member of the state and of society is equal and of equal value 
to another (homogeneous and equipollent, in obedience to the principle 
of equality); 


b) the existing, spiritually essential life of each individual is self- 
generated from within, in the final analysis having the attributes of 
spiritual isolation and self-sufficiency. 


2. The state structure is therefore necessarily centralised and immediate. 
For because of the equality of individual citizens, there is necessarily only one 
State authority, with which every citizen is in an immediate (direct) relationship; 
the principle of equality demands that all citizens relate to the same government, 
and this again requires the immediacy of the relationship. We have referred to 
these facts by the oft-repeated phrase, “one people, one government”. 


In contrast to this is the Universalist view. If it is well thought through it 
does not require communism (which we have become familiar with as crypto- 
atomism and a utopian economic form); but a society that affirms inequality 
exactly according to the nature of the thing in question, and to its credit, in doing 
$0 spiritually and economically brings to bear the constructive law of justice: 
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“to each his own”. This inequality, derived from the nature of things, is reali 
in the following principles as the constructive laws of society: iseq 


1.Organic inequality instead of the atomistic equality of Parts; i.e.; 
a) the unequal functions of each component of society, but 


b) their equal importance (equivalence) in the achievement Of societal 
goals. It is a property of the organism that, for @ given total output (for 
example, a certain level of health and wellbeing), the Performance of 
all parts is of unequal quality even while each is equally important, But 
this equality of importance is only possible through mutual 
arrangement, correspondence, a well-defined inequality. (Organic or 
structural inequality, or the principle of correspondence between 
unequals); and then finally 


c) an equality of means implies an equality of contribution. 


2. Hierarchy or a disparity in status, in short, the inequality of value 
between parts. (The saint is more valuable than the sinner: the principle of worth 
or absolute inequality). 


3. The parts of society do not consist of separate (isolated) individuals, but 
only of communities themselves, and it is only with regard to such communities 
that individuals gain existence through integration. Furthermore, the basic 
purpose of these communities is to be part of an overriding spiritual totality, 


and this means, once again, to obtain the status of estates, of parts of the totality. 
This results in: 


a) the constructive law of the class structure as opposed to centralised 
unity; 


b) the constructive law of mediativity instead of immediacy; and 


¢) es Organisation of parts rather than their mechanistic and atomistic 
Isolation. 


__ Explanation, proof and application will follow later, Here, we must prese™ 

é advance only 4 general verdict on the difference between the organism 4% 
° one thn universalist view of society, in order to eliminate the error ne 

Says that there can be a seamless application of the organism concept to society, 


arising because a multit ; F ed 10 
ay : ude of Universalist aspirati nerally refer" 
as “organic conceptions” aspirations are ge! y 
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for a0 explanatory supplement on the difference between the 
Now d society: It is not enough to contrast the atomistic conception with 
orgatts™ at ge it order to overcome the mechanics of individualism, for the 
organ aif is only a liminal stage between the machine and society (the 
organism ‘a can still discern a very mechanical appearance on the part of the 


gate): m, because it is possessed of greater spirit! 
; 


ie organism I would like to highlight, as already mentioned in point 1 


above: 

1. The purposeful inequality of the parts. According to design, this means 
coordination, mutual association (correlation, correspondence). So, the heart 
and lungs, stomach and intestine are coordinated. This reciprocity is a 
transcendence of the atomistic and therefore the mechanistic, but at the same 
time it is part of the purely physical nature of the organic. It is in fact the 
“organic” clement of the living body, and it establishes the “organic inequality” 
in its parts. The same property of organic inequality is found in society, 
considered in its morphological-anatomical components, for example, artists 
and the public, priests and laity, warriors and citizens, entrepreneurs and 


workers, agriculture and trade. 


2. This corresponding, correlative, “organic” inequality is nevertheless 
bound up with the equal importance of all organs, but only at a certain level of 
performance. The “organs”, according to their idea, are performance units. The 
heart pumps the blood to animate, the lungs refresh the body through 
respiration, etc. This interplay, this edifice of work, has the basic property, at 
ery level of its effects (the effect of the last extension of an organ, for 
example, the last pulmonary vesicle), of being equally important if a certain 
level of overall performance is envisaged. For a certain level of “health,” 
Aes “freshness,” or the like, it is not only necessary that the heart, 
tal art netweus) system, and similar absolutely vital organs (performance 
sail “ part (“function”), but also that the smallest muscle group, the 
alveoli the shows up and pitches in with a perfect performance. The last 
Slieneshy ast heart muscle, and the last muscle of the little finger are all 
escend to a that particular degree of health and wellbeing. But if you 
ability to eee level of performance, i.e. merely the “preservation of the 
Not equally inn or even “to continue living”, the various organs are of course 
dispensed Mik wha since the little finger, some alveoli etc. can probably be 

OWever, if oe ile the heart and certain centres of the cerebrum cannot be. 
culties), gain adopt the assumption of an overall healthy status (i.e. all 
‘ame atibute of tributions of all organs prove to be equally important. The 
“Onsidered ag of the equality of all parties can be found in society, if it is 
Nation, the tan edifice of work. Here too, the last worker (labourer), the last 

t priest, the last civil servant must make his contribution, 
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otherwise the overall standard of life will suffer, these contributions th 
proving to be of equal importance to those of the leading economists ‘oe 
princes of the church and artists, but of course: only when things oe i smen, 
at this overall level.*° asureg 


3. What the organism does not possess, however, is the Spirit, that jg 
intrinsic value of every member, every component. Blood, nutrients, bones ; - 
always be distinct (unequal), but in themselves they are neither Valuable a” 
worthless, just as air compared to stone represents neither value i 
worthlessness. The same cannot be said for members of society: Wot, 
entrepreneurs, priests, laity, artists, audiences, royalty, citizens, drunk, sober. 
zealous, lacklustre, in terms of their spirituality all possess something ofa 
unique value. This value may be variously assessed depending on whether the 
assessor is Christian or heathen, pious or godless, good or evil, but everyone 
nevertheless must take stock of it. The spiritual, therefore, as the most 
necessary, the most indispensable form of existence, has a value in and of itself, 
In terms of this property of value, every component of society is unequal in its 
importance, because it is no longer considered part of an edifice of work, but a 
value contribution to a total deposit of value, i.e.: holiness or criminality on the 
scale of morality, truth or falsehood on the scale of truth. We will see below on 
pp.187-188 how we grapple with this relation to the spiritual world, i.e. how 
that which belongs to the world of values, the cosmos of values, will find itself 
in an opposition of the lower and the higher. Here it is sufficient to distinguish 
this inequality as polar, absolute, or rather to distinguish the inequality of value 
from the merely structural-organic inequality. The common worth of each 
member of society results in its layerability according to values and, with the 
compulsion for valuation comes the compulsion to stratify the social elements. 
Society, as a totality of values, is a truly intelligible being, its value component 
being an intelligible, a priori contribution to totality. 


With respect to the above, the organism can be called a super-mechanism, 
while society is a super-organism. 


With this preview out of the way, we return to our investigation. 


*°5 For more on this, see my Fundament der Volkswirtschaftslehre, § 2 and 31. 
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625, The Gnternal Homogeneity of the Community 


By tuning from the critical consideration of our era’s political ideas and from 

y templation of society’s demolition to its reconstruction, we must build 
he ane sociological approach we outlined at the beginning, the doctrine of 
on unity. Previously, we have made it very clear what the essence of the 
the eat is: it is the spiritual exchange, the supra-individual that lies therein, 
oo constitutes all that is truly fruitful and essential in our lives, which imbues 
our life with sociality as a fundamental, essential form. 

Now, there is the further, more concrete question that should concern us: 
tetween Whom is community (gezweiung) possible? The answer is: between 
like-minded people; not between perfectly equal beings but like-minded beings 
who complement each other in some sense, that is, beings who maintain some 
contrast with each other. Community forms through dissimilarity within 
common identity. Above all, friendship means: to give something to one 
another, to be something that would not be possible if everyone had at their 
disposal what others had. Accordingly, we see how the most essential 
communal relationships are designed to complement each other: mother and 
child, teacher and student, artist and audience, priest and layman, researcher and 
school. It will always be found that any community is, in a substantial sense, a 
complementary community for the participants, in addition to being a coming 
logether of similarities. The insight that likeness, similarity is the precondition 
for the formation of spiritual community, is a fundamental truth of social 
aching, 4 fundamental insight without which a deeper analysis of social 
Tellers is usually impossible. | would like to call this phenomenon the law of 
‘nlemal homogeneity or the homogeneity of communities. 


ue a this law follows another basic insight. If community is possible only 
alw, 4 certain spiritual similarity, then living, formative communities are 


si sree For there can only ever be a small number of people who are 
them 2 div intimately merge into each other and at the same time bring with 

ersity fruj : nee ; : 
Pactomenon te r fruitful for community building. 1 would like to call this 


ol communities fol of the smallness of communities. The law of the smallness 
incommunitics follows directly from the basic fact of the commonality found 
es. 


Buti there ; 
ere 8 . oe age 
lems of its 'Sa law of the smallness of communities, society must initially, 


eessivg Ren from spiritual communities, present a picture of 
“tous Sortie And indeed, looking back on experience, we find the most 


on and fragmentation of communities, and therefore of the 
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people who belong to them. The free-thinkers may meet in One room of ap : 
and in the other the Catholic journeymen’s associations; in One th 
of vaccination, in the other the doctors who demand its imple 
mandatory; here the conservatives, there the radical liberals and de: 
the pacifists, there imperialist nationalists; here the Neo-Mali 
regard sexual intercourse as a purely hygienic question and a 
there the religious morality associations; here the spiritual 
materialists; here the vegetarians, there the (carnivorous) athletes club; here are 
the butterfly collectors who find joy in the small, there the party leaders With 
their eyes looking into the distance; here the popular assemblies, there the 
Masonic lodge with its secret, initiatory ways; here the regular Meeting of the 
savings club, there the supremely wasteful gamblers’ society; here the artists, 
there the Banausos*””; all of these circles may not be mutually hostile, but they 
are something more, they are entirely alien to each other! But what is even more 
astonishing, this unfamiliarity seems to grow the closer these groups are to each 
other. The fact that artists and philistines don’t understand each other is hardly 
surprising, but what can one say about the clubs for Cubists and Futurists, 
Impressionists and Expressionists, moth collectors and butterfly collectors, the 
admirers of Richard Strauss*°’ and Schoenberg?”, that these no longer 
understand each other! Inwardly they hardly know each other, indeed, one has 
contempt for the other! All these little communities are alien to each other, as if 
they came down from the moon. 


e Opponents 
Mentation as 
Mocrats; here 
thusiang who 
Private Matter, 
sts, there the 


The law of the smallness of homogeneous communities corresponds to the 
division of society into relatively disjointed, alienated communities, subgroups 
and constituencies. 

The existence of society would be jeopardised if the small, alien 
communities persevered in their division. This would again result in es 
atomistic melee, the components of which would not be individuals but smal 


groups of communities, however these would be no less capable of forming an 
overall whole. 


Le 

r poorer 
306 (Ed.) Such clubs (sparverein) flourished in 19th century Germany and allowed for P 
citizens to share the costs of opening savings accounts. 


; : . , R ient Greece 
*°” (Ed.) Pejorative applied to the class of manual labourers or artisans in Ancie 
adopted in German to describe uncultured persons. 


308 (Ed.) Richard Strauss (1864-1949 


: i comantic 
): German composer associated with the Ri 
tradition of Wagner. 


sie theorist 
309 (Ed.) Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951): Austrian-Jewish composer and m 
who epitomised the modernist trend of atonality in music. 
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6. the gierarchical Law of Society Resulting 
a the Homogeneity & Smallness of Communities 


rite society is to persist despite its fragmented nature, then it must possess 

inherent, ie, conceptually necessary (categorical, a priori) blueprint for life, 
an were, a schematic within it. This order and law of development, this 
gs tt nat this basic feature, is: stratification or value-grading, the hierarchy 
pa to one’s affiliation with a value, the absolute inequality of values 
occupying distinct poles. The hierarchical law of society is the ordering by value 
strata. 

Every society can be thought of as stratified in the manner of a pyramid, in 
which the highest values are at the top, and at the same time contain the lowest 
sumbers, the lowest quantity, while the lowest values are found at the base and 
contain the greatest numbers, the greatest quantity, such that in a graphic 
representation the base would be broad, but the summit narrow and pointed. 


Now, one can object that this pyramid would be very different depending 
onthe system of value according to which it was ordered. Such is quite readily 
admitted. For a Christian value system, for example, the saints would be 
supreme, the great number of ordinary, weak believers and even the unbelievers 
would be below. The pyramid of the freethinkers, meanwhile, would be 
aranged differently. It turns out that any value system will result in a pyramid 
(or pethaps an onion), i.e. there will be few at the peak with many low values 
it the base, and then perhaps even negative values. Any value system will 
compel the conclusion that the creator of the world scattered gold and 
Smstones sparingly among the great mass of common rocks. 


its ala itis also important that the order of value strata by no means in 

OF exam nig aa the antagonism of the separate communities themselves. 
detail in ee ve Wagnerians and anti-Wagnerians can fight down to the last 
and related ti ‘ tion of music and art, in the creative imagination of the we 
Note general (ab €ctual concerns, so long as they are relatively agreed on t 4 
Communities “ stract) and therefore more comprehensive things around ener 
Would always on whole are united, despite differences in values. Art et 
Put logether b tig a similar position in the social pyramid of a value syste 


i p ws - Wagnerians and their opponents, in the case of marae 
he Class ie den or Expressionists; the disputes here surround only the 


Me appli cy are internal, as it were, the domestic affairs of eee 
Piles to religious communities. They agree on the position 0 
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religious values in the pyramid; it is only within a particular layer of the 
that the quarrel between Catholics and Protestants, between the ortho a 
reformers takes place. and 
There is one last point to make here. Since initially, the commun; 
themselves are entirely fragmented, the following proves necessary. qt 
fragmented communities must be governed in a stratified way, as has been . 
case in every historically existing society, lest they be torn to pieces by anan e 
and collapse. Thus, in the Middle Ages, there was the Christian stratifioata 
in the pre-war period, the liberal stratification with monarchical 
authoritarian restrictions, and today, the purely democratic stratificatin 
(according to the voting mechanism), even while socialist, volkisch-organic rs 
other critiques rail against it. The overall ordering of society, the state, Occurs 
then based on the prevailing value system, and stratifies according to said Values 
onan epic scale, in an effort to strengthen organisation. In the Middle Ages, the 
priesthood, the ranks of warriors and knights, the burgher, craftsman, 
journeyman, and peasantry were each assigned a certain status according to 
esteem, and very little was left to the flow of free self-designation. In the liberal 
and democratic period, on the other hand, according to the principle of equality, 
status distinctions were eliminated as far as possible; i.e. the aim was to arrange 
state life mechanically, to adjust to the purpose of providing (equal) security 
and legal equality, and to strive for the liberation from status-designations to the 
greatest degree, that is, to shun any regulation over the free life of the spirit. 
One need only take a glance at how society actually is to judge to what extent 
this was successful or even possible (given that it was contrary to the nature of 
things). First of all, a negative status still had to be forced upon the negative 
elements. The vandals, the morally inferior, those on pauper relief, the 
politically volatile, all had to be given a negative status as a defensive measure, 
i.e. they had to be suppressed; then the economic leaders (the entrepreneurs), 
the political leaders (politicians and statesmen), and even military leaders had 
to be distinguished by a positive status, allowing them to rise from among the 
crowd; the burghers of a certain education and experience level had to be 
granted privileges (e.g. those found in the civil service); the different age groups 
had to be judged differently in terms of suffrage and electability, mental 
competence and guardianship (we covered this on pp.62-63); the proletarian 
class meanwhile remained in a stagnant state, was uprooted, and in fact lost 
privileges, all of these and a thousand other statuses of value were created, and 
in the course of all this, every effort was made to make no comment on the 
spiritual struggle, at least insofar as was possible. A minimum 4 
(organisational) status designation, state approval, favouring of some ap 
suppression of other values had to be established. It follows that the libe 
democratic society is one that is content with a minimal level of , 
designation, formed according to the principle of the mechanical nature aie 
life, and adapted to the individualistic-democratic scale of values. The so°" 
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<, again, will stratify value differently, accord 
prevailing value system in each case. 


j ote ren 
dl ri 5 pe aon 
cof? wis Way with its inherent, truly form-determining (anatomical, 


9 Ol we might say) inclination towards fragmentation, towards 
ple ih ¢ face of an inter-community struggle of all against all, a society 
pote” wes the alienation of all communities, and by means of the supremacy 
caf “ene system of esteem, can undertake a certain stratification of value 
ofa and thus acquire a viable form. 

OUP pvious that the formation of society is only possible in this way, by 

pws value systems and value rankings that contradict the tuling system. 
sess alistic-liberal-democratic order of life and value hierarchy prevails 
The son suppresses, in whole or in part, conservative, Christian, vilkisch, 
ol) i other value stratifications; the medieval, Christian stratification 
eee its own opposing, non-Christian, free-thinking stratifications (the 
jeartion of heresies, witch trials). The morally ordered society suppresses its 
offensive, criminal elements. Thus, every historical and vital society is based 
on the subduing of its hostile value systems and, in particular, on the taming of 
j morally inferior, criminal world. (The “Vienna Underground”, the “Belly of 
pars”, the permanent population of the correctional houses*!°, prisons, 
almshouses). In times of transition, of anarchy, of revolution, these tamed, long 
invisible and almost unknown elements suddenly appear and seek to determine 
anew stratification of society which oppresses not only the employed, the 
honest, the wealthy, but also anyone deemed hard-working, turning them into 
objects of exploitation. (Examples include the many Bolshevik revolts and the 
appropriations of goods during the Greek period of decline, as well as the reign 
of terror by criminals in so many revolutions).2!! 

Itturns out that without a ruling value system, and therefore without a true 
tuling and sovereign power, no society is possible, indeed a social order must 
always be based upon a certain set of prevailing values, a spiritual hierarchy. 


ing to how it 


BU) 
(ea) Houses of corre 
eV houseg 
SVrony 
4 


ction emerged in England in the wake of the Elizabethan Poor Law. 
vagrants and beggars, putting them to manual labour. The term later became 


MOUs with pri 4 
Prisons in 
ep general. 


him: : sooth i i I. 
\pp.313 and me R. Geschichte der Sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der Antiken, Vo 
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e Implication of the Value-Stratifiey 3; 
$31 Seretut of Communities see 


ge variety of community strife entails the corporatigation 
J of society 


{, The concept of the estates. In terms of design (morphology), the already 
recognised stratification of society still raises the question: how does the 
diversity of stratified communities become a single unity? How can society 
survive if, despite the hierarchy of value, it still consists solely of communities 
formed by individuals who appear to have come down from the moon, often 
alien and hostile to one another? How does stratification eliminate the total 
isolation and distinction, the non-interchangeability of the communities in 
question? It does produce a hierarchy of communities, but it does not result in 
vital-organic reciprocity, a structure, the differentiation of these groups in 
relation to each other. There remains only a new kind of atomisation of society 
atahigher level. What is required, however, is that in order to make up a whole, 
a society, the distinct communities must be given the capacity to become 
members of that total spiritual whole which takes the form of society; they have 
to preserve the nature of gliedlichkeit.>! It is only through gliedlichkeit that the 
distinguished parts of the spiritual whole emerge as the spiritual estates of 
Society, 

_ But how is the concept of glicdlichkeit to be defined? What makes a 

spititual community a member of a broader group of spiritual communities, that 
's, of a comprehensive, spiritual whole? 
. a answer is this: the definition of “gliedlich” for a spiritual aaa 
sige of communal sentiment is ultimately only to be taken from t : 
of pe of spiritual content, from the related totality, from the spec 
rorteenti Phenomena. All spiritual content forms the whole, even ze 
already Ne the Most contradictory elements. For all spiritual Steril 
Points ofr rich logical fashion and a purely inward sense, ons ; he 

 Durel oer their opponents, relatives, friends, neutrals are a “ a . 

Y logical, internally necessary providers of their definition! Thus, 


Gea 
tra Ur) Another erman word glied 
i NSlates as limb 

mb-ness, 


Spanni ade : ish. The G Hl 
ian term, difficult to render in Engli f being a limb, i.e. 


’ Gliedlichkeit should be considered as the property 
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ed, but always comes as a limb (and this re: 


th, no spirit is isolat 
ete ie hierarchy!). Let’s take a look at some examples: 


In the drama, strictly speaking, the actor always has a counterpart, never 
existing on his own. Thus, the lover has a beloved, the hero a coward, the goo, 
an evil, the seducer a seduced, the intriguer an innocent, the saint the world, the 
sweetheart of luck an unfortunate, the dedicated philanthropist (like Timon of 
Athens?!3) the self-serving crowd. Thus, in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, beginnin 
from the neutral setup of the moral Round Table around which Henry ‘ei 
Falstaff find themselves, we find an epic contrast between the true lawegiver 
Henry, who ascends in the bright splendour of a moral man, and the entirely 
nefarious, a-moral Falstaff, who stands before us as a total cypher, defined only 
by his opposition. The example of the drama teaches us that the spiritual 
contents of hostile/alien communities are not agents of chaos, but are the 
building blocks of a spiritual totality, of a spiritual cosmos; a value cosmos, a 
logical cosmos, an aesthetic cosmos, etc.; they have their internally established 
points of reference, their opposites and affinities, and as such they are 
essentially (in their spiritual content) related to each other!; and through a limb- 
like contrast they even gain their entire reality, their total vitality and truth, 
which otherwise would be stale and monotonous, even unreal. And this not only 
applies to the drama, it applies to everything in existence. If the world was 
entirely grey, there would be no colour (at least visibly), if there was only 
sanctity, there would be no religiosity (at least knowably). All reality needs a 
contrast to attain full existence. The spiritual is only real, is only completely 
there, by virtue of the material, with which it contrasts, the religious only 
completely there by virtue of its opposition to the inclinations of renegades, 
casuals, indifferents, who seek to take us away from the experience of God, the 
light only by virtue of darkness, the right only by virtue of the wrong.*4 

Let’s take a closer look at some other examples. In the moral realm, itis 
clear that all the good and bad impulses, habits, sentiments, thoughts and 
principles which are to be found in man together constitute the “moral realm 
(in both positive and negative sense). Every element, of whatever kind, s 
therefore an element of the “moral cosmos,” a member of it, even those whic! 
are in part negative. Therefore, by his very nature, the criminal stands at 4 
lane in the moral cosmos, e.g. in contrast to the righteous, and cet 
thectetinal ‘Gen i the truthful. Another example: everywhere In oe 
“ae Owledge (be it mathematics, be it epistemology °F _ 

gy or physics), all the existing doctrines and dogmas of teaching 
eee ee 


Bardless of 


313 (Ed.) A Shakespeare play first 
centres on a beloved citizen of 
sycophants. 


pce 3, It 
performed in 1674 but published much earlier 0 ert 
Ancient Athens whose generosity is exploited PY 
3144 For the ontologi x 
gical aspect of the questi F system 
tio , derful Sy: 
Weltalter (1998), Frankfurt: Vittorio Riccar see Schelling’s won 
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“sang blocks of those mental structures which constitute the “system of 
te puilding ° the “system of mineralogy » etc. And the various systems and 
isto 0: el combat each other form, in this sense, a total whole, a totality, 
tines ue onism towards each other is precisely what prevents them from 
for their a” i mid-air, they refer to one another. Even errors and negatives 
jst hangin ositives, the highest, truest systems! They form, so to speak, the 


must a to be overcome, the latent opposition. 
com 


Indeed, this need for internal opposition goes further. Even where there is 
ne view, one moral virtue, one spiritual orientation, it only triumphs 
oth hs sit overcomes false views, bad impulses, sentiments and thoughts. He 
Ke ne the truth has gone through many errors; he who has virtue never has 
He birth, but has always acquired it by overcoming his evil impulses and 
faculties, and by having the strength to restrain any new impulses to 
wickedness, and thus not fall back into the old errors which have already been 
overcome; those who practice asceticism have not destroyed external desire, 
only tamed it within themselves, where it must remain as an adversary, as a 
potentiality of the opposite. The fact that a relapse into past inferior stages is 
always possible, both in the theoretical and moral realms (as in the artistic and 
religious), shows that even the seemingly singular contains in itself a latent, 
albeit overcome, structure. 


From all this follows: there are never bad and good, superior and inferior, 
tueand untrue elements and communities existing within a respective spiritual 
world as isolated, chaotic forms, existing with merely their own value 
Properties; but instead they exist only as the building blocks of a spiritual 
opposition, as limbs, together as an estate! This gliedliche relation, this spiritual 
‘onnection of communities, resembles the organism where, in addition to the 
completely healthy elements, there are those which are less healthy, sick, 
Cnet, the trained and untrained components. The life of the organism is a 

Mstant struggle against this degeneration and yet at the same time a path of 
Steady equilibrium. 


by casa result we may repeat: the property of gliedlichkeit possessed 
Cosmos brine in anes in the overarching construction of the spiritual 
conmunitier orth the spiritual estate. The higher as well as the lower spiritual 
World of the bins belong in a definite position, in a certain relationship to the 

ir hesiiniens and the soul, and are therefore “limbs” of this world, despite 
“Wldity” pon ce Even in the lower spiritual world dwells the higher, the 
higher, aime the point of reference in the lower world resides in the 
‘Member ¢ Ses from the ordered whole, is based upon it; as the criminal is also 
Dad is thy in “moral world, because he is the bad as opposed to the good; the 

“Negative sense of opposition) a limb of the moral. 
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If we dissect the qualities found in the spiritual estate in a 
conceptual-analytical way, the following results. The concept of the “s 
estate” is determined in three ways: 


Strictly 
Piritual 


1. the “estate” becomes a community circle through the summation of 
totality that it represents. Being an expression of totality is the fer 
fundamental property of the estate; 


2. the spiritual estate in question is, for that reason, not the expression 
of totality in general, but rather: the expression of a particular totality 
For only as this particular limb, not something more general, is 5 
community circle an “estate”, ic. it is a peculiar, species-specific 
manifestation of totality. And as such, the estate is; 


3. a peculiar manifestation which gains its essence in correspondence 
with the other estates, because it is not everything in and of itself and 
therefore, despite all its inner totality, is nevertheless a fragment in 
relation to the external, and despite all the peculiarity of being for itself, 
it is deeply invested in its opposites, takes order out of the greater 
whole. In it, the whole is hidden, the particular is revealed. 


Inall three of these determinations, we find that the same thing is said again 
and again from each side. This triad explains the inner being of totality in the 
particular, and the existence of the particular through the totality. The quest for 
totality is the second, higher nature of the particular, which surpasses itself in 
this nature, overcomes, regains its shape in unity.?!> 

This conception of the estates, embracing at the same time the moments of 
peculiarity and totality, follows again what we have previously found in another 
connection: the necessity of a plurality of estates. Where one organ is, other 
organs must be as well, where there is one estate, there must be other estates. 

Conversely, it also follows that the dreamt-of dissolution of totality into a 
“classless society”, i.e. into a homogeneous, estateless socicty, as Marxism and 
communism desire, would be contrary to the internal and external (spiritual and 
active) nature of society, and therefore in reality impossible, technically 
unfeasible to implement. The communists have no idea of the difference 
between the inner totality and that which is made manifest (unfolded as 
differentiated peculiarity). Everywhere they demand happiness, which society 
can only touch as a totality that transcends the human spirit. 

Further, the developed concept of the estate also entails the 
and weakness of a society based entirely on the estates. If the ¢ 


curious hazard 
states stand too 


oe ; | 
315 (Tr.) In the original text, there follows an almost identical paragraph with only slight 


different wording in the first sentence. This has been omitted as an editorial error 
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: et, te oe of a league (federation) type entity. But a 
cose eration) implies more of a coexistence than a superordination and 
jeagu’ ( ‘on, than the full consensus around totality. The mere juxtaposition 
gor tes ‘would have an individualistic impact on the structure of society 
of the © subsequently shatter its integrity. This danger was in fact present 
and WO Middle Ages (it led to the demolition of the state in Germany, and, 
ring the -hand, was overcome in the English corporative state of that period). 
the pele y specialised individuality and seclusion of the estates endangers 
the whole, of the state. The relationship of the estates to each other 
fore be based on their being one, as it were, party to the origin of 
din the unified ancestral seat of the totality, where it lives and 


she excess! 
unity OF 
re 
ghould the 
the whole, roote 
has its roots. 


2. Spiritual and active estates. The spiritual estate is the community or 
mmunity circle in its capacity as a limb of the spiritual content of all 
eee rt The spiritual estate, however, is only improperly called an 
cast because, as such and as yet, it has assumed neither an active existence 
nora uniform, external manifestation. As something purely spiritual, it is, as it 
were, still a doll estate (a latent estate, a slumbering estate, a proto-estate). Only 
inaction does an estate affirm its external dimension, proves its worth through 
unity. The spiritual estate becomes substantial only when it is put into action, 
when it becomes effective (actuated) in this reality (an awakened estate, an 
estate with an active existence, a full existence). 
The active estates take on either a political or economic form, 
comesponding to the two major types of action that we have identified above 


(see p.73): creative action (economy) and service action, i.e. organisational or 
political action. 


The spiritual estate is the basis of action, is the primary root, the ur-estate. 
Yet the active estate in economics and politics is its realisation, as I put it, the 
actualised estate, in the true sense, the full-estate. 


At the active level, gliedlichkeit is more obvious. For example, the savage 
einen may be a mere mob, a barbarous horde in their own right. How 
eo an estate, a warrior class? By assuming certain roles (functions) 

cy ie eho The Landsknecht can be sent to war. As warriors, they have 
be a hord * ting for what the totality demands. Taken alone, they may simply 
channelled ns when this nature is tamed and becomes a limb, its power is 
teach nthe direction which the totality requires. Thus, we see vividly how 
PLof totality accepts the nature of a peculiarity, but in the form in 


6 
(Ed.) Germanic ‘fi 


etween the late uae who formed the bulk of the Holy Roman Empire’s army 


Os to the early 1600s. 
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which said peculiarity remains true to the general will and obeys: ther: 
estate. at ig é 
And again: the estate does not have its Peculiarity fo, the 
peculiarity, for if it did, this would be akin to not having itata 
thing would degenerate. It only possesses peculiarity aS @ special : ole 
totality. Active estates are, as it were, permanent, are ‘obligatory ie 
must not be anything less than this even for a second, otherwise the inclinat; n 
of their peculiarity towards isolation, towards separation from the ri 
would be magnified. ity 


8 
ll, and Th of 
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pect of the estate. Conclusions on the best 


plitical a8 
. she P form of government 


Qe structure of the estates, as a (conceptual or incarnated) step-sequence of 
~ cations, makes up the state. The state is therefore the ideal unity of this 
awe brought about by the ideal unity of the underlying communities, the 
pi organisation of life. The position of an estate in the totality of all 
organisations constitutes the political position of the estate”. Since a 
distinguishing feature of any grouping or organisation is always the “power 
relationship” within or between organisations, one can also explain the political 
aspect ofan estate (an organised community group) by its very definite position 
of power within the state. Thus, the princely class, the knightly class, the 
merchant class, all possess a certain power of dominion and certain sovereign 
rights in the state. 

Now, if the community groups and thus the estates are arranged spiritually 
by virtue of their inherent relationships (oppositions and affinities), differing 
according to value, they form a value pyramid, and so the question of the best 
political organisation of the state, ie. the superior form of government, is 
fundamentally answered. The best form of government is the one that brings the 
best to power. 


The statement familiar to us from earlier (see above, pp.107-108) returns 
here: “the best shall rule” because they represent the creative power, once 
society is divided into particular community groups, constituted as they are for 
action, i. the physical application and purpose of “estates”. “The best shall 
tule” means not only dominion, in a general sense, of the immediately essential 
ae such as military strength, religiosity, etc. but in the more complete 
(in i. ve entire body: the estates should rule according to the “best” that they 
domain arte totality) embrace. The cobbler, therefore, should rule in the 
atena of ths. oemaking, the general in the sphere of the war, the king in the 

greater totality. 
ieee Pe le arises: how is it possible, feasible, that the best rule? The 
reluctant Fig: criminals, the essence of an infinite number of other 
tly valuable oat is that they do not recognise the truly valuable spirit nor the 
S, or in fact themselves pursue ends which are inimical to life 
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and morality, e.g. our “noble anarchists” with their distorted 6 
segment of our communists who are sincere idealists chasing a juvenile © 

and abstract mental construction. All these and many others wil] - Nile, boy; 
the legal right which the ruling spiritual communities acknowlede. S 
The arrangement of reluctant or contradictory components into Pi as theirs, 
therefore the greatest organisational problem. © totality i, 


Here is a maximally important, basic law, which I would lik 
law of the gradation of power, or the law of indirectness when exere 
The good cannot rule over everything, good and bad alike, but o: 
which is close enough to good. The formal exercise of dominion 
on gradation, on a sinking down, and can only be exercised indire 
mentally and morally deficient. The best have the strongest connection 
(moral) whole, the strongest magnetic force in itself. For what does ieee 
mean? Dominion means first: spiritual legitimacy. This finds its organisational 
expression in the exercise of power in the sense of spiritual legitimacy ao 
other exercises of power, without the basis of spiritual legitimacy, are abuses 
power, are exercises in enslavement! 

When ruling on the basis of spiritual legitimacy (with or without an 
ultimate exercise of power) the following chain applies: 

The best shall rule over the good; the good shall rule (by passing on the 
rule of the best in their own way) over the less good; the less good (by passing 
on the received rule again in their own way) shall rule over the best among the 
bad; the best among the bad shall rule over the bad, and so on. The worst are 
those who have the least capacity for the construction of the moral totality; 
insofar as they possess any capacity at all, they are still a little good. This little 
goodness qualifies them as limbs; and it is these who receive the last small 
sphere of dominion. It follows that, by its very nature, rule can only proceed in 
stages from top to bottom, down from one tier to the tier directly beneath it, but 
never directly from the top to the bottom, rather, only by mediation through 
intermediaries. All exemplary, well-conceived formations of power 
(organisations) clearly demonstrate this exercise of power. Anyone who served 
in the old army knows exactly how the exercise of authority actually took place 
and how this practice always turned out to be the best, indeed the only possible 
way. If the general sees that the soldiers are doing something bad, he will not 
go and tell them himself (even if this is technically possible), but instead he will 
summon the colonels and give them their orders; they too, will not tell their 
soldiers, but instead convene with their battalion commanders and pass on th F 


orders in their own way; these pass it on again and the whole thing ends up with 
eral’s orders 


Ptimism, 


© tO call the 
ising power 
nly Over that 
Is dependent 
Ctly over the 


the soldiers get only the smallest snippet: everyone receives 
appropriate to his purpose, rank and ability! In such mediation 
of power through the respective neighbouring tiers lies the essence © 
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ercise of power, and the secret of every great, successful 
ritual ion. In addition to the army, we can find the same thing exemplified 
oats the Roman Church, but also every political party, e.g. for their 
a eee the scenes”, the trickling down of authority cannot be dispensed 
Jeade 


with. rer examples are pertinent here: Faust?!’ comes face to face with the 
ol rt, whom he calls to himself, yet the confrontation is not a direct one. 
earth SP a faces every spirit through mediation. The great ruler who mixes 
Every Paalt (for example, Emperor Josef Il, who walks through the streets 
with the P disguise, Harun al-Rashid?'*, who even presents himself as a beggar) 
aressed'm himself into a lowly official, into a common man in order to gain 
must eta with the lower strata. A ruler who mediates himself must be the 
= - ah But when he falls out of character and suddenly reveals himself 

5 vines strata, he does more harm than good; he then strikes a tone that is 
veomprehensible, overwhelming, which could deafen, he presents a sight 
which could blind. 

Another basic characteristic of the “rule of the best” is that the required 
distance between the upper echelon and everyone else grows in proportion to 
how authoritative it must be. One can say sociologically: the more a society is 
built up under authoritative rule, the more indirectly that rule is exercised. An 
example: someone with religious creativity can be recognised as such, can 
appear comprehensible and worthy of reverence (i.¢. not as an authority, but as 
asource of teaching) only by those who are not too far below the revered, 
creative power. The researcher can only be venerated and respected as eminent 
and pioneering (that is, as a master) by those who can follow his train of thought 
independently of others. But in what sense can we say, to take yet another 
example, that Goethe or Novalis become an authority for those of average 
education or of a worker’s education? It is in the fact that Goethe becomes a 
master (that is, a recognised authority) for other great poets, such as the 
Romantics, or for great, creative critics, such as the Schlegel brothers. By 
becoming masters (recognised authorities) for lesser but still legitimate art 
connoisseurs, these same art connoisseurs play the same role for those who are 
‘ven lesser, but maintain an appreciation for art; a chain is created to pass on 
what these connoisseurs have received to the less gifted, the less educated, the 
knowledge of Goethe being seeded right down to those who can only attain a 
See 


7 

Ed, 7 : : 
5 (Fa) Faust was the protagonist of a Germanic legend, a dissatisfied prodigy who sells his 
Oul to the devil j 


Goethe n exchange for worldly delights. It was popularised by the 1790 play by 
ug 

(Ed, ; ; 
one oe react (766-809): Fifth Abassid caliph, considered to have presided over 
Popular ‘lene flourishing periods of Islamic history. The Thousand and One Nights, a 
Gispuice, tion of Islamic folklore, depicts al-Rashid inspecting his realm, often in 
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glimmer of truth. This glimmer is strengthened with requisite oy 
(authority) by its derivation from the rich gradient of higher mediators. 
this glimmer gives to its end-user, thanks both to its authoritative pedi and thus 
trappings, something infinitely greater than its intrinsically explicable ny. and 
the unreserved adoration of greatness. This spirit, this devotion, ig Pe oy 
greatest gifts that man can receive. Only in this way can the lesser man is the 
greatest in his own way, only thusly can the lower be wholly watt 4 the 
higher. When spiritual facts and instructions get trapped in the middle a the 
society, cracks form. (Take today’s conflict between the uneducated and 2 
educated, and between education and true wisdom!) e 

Thus, ina formal sense, the best form of government is one which provid 
for a hierarchical division of communities, that is, understanding “estates” in 
the broadest sense of the word: a form in which estates define the ite 
organisation. The dominion of higher spiritual powers is not possible directly, 
but only indirectly, only by transmission, by the “rapport” of the middling ranks 
which lie between high and low. The spirit of life achieves its full extent only 
in the corporatist state. The corporatist state is the most perfect political 
expression of the Universalist conception of society. It is logical, and indeed in 
the nature of this state, as a gradient of rankings, that it will have at its summit 
a unified point, and for it, as for the universe, the Homeric and Aristotelian 
principle already found in Metaphysics applies: sig yoipavog &taw.3!9 

Let’s summarise. The rule of the best requires, according to what has been 
hitherto explained: 


tward re, 


1. a gradient of dominions; 


2. mediacy as the constructive law of the organisational circle, as the 
constructive law of the state; for the “rule of the best” cannot exist when there 
is an equalised coexistence (coordination) of atomically identical elements or 
groups of such with a uniform centre. Instead of immediacy and centralisation 
there must occur mediacy and decentralisation. Instead of: “one people, one 
government”, there springs forth many subdivisions or people’s circles, many 
sub-authorities or civil dominions. Finally, 


3. the rule which determines things as essentially flowing from above, 


rather than below (as individualistic natural law would have it). It is not the 
“sovereignty of the people” that counts, but the “legitimacy of the highest 
value”. 


; \f 
Only the corporatist mode of organisation formally allows for the rule a 
the best; the individualist, democratic organisational form of the state makes 


319 (Ed.) Ancient Greek: Let one be the ruler. From Aristotle, The Metaphysics 1076a- 
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ance! Its presupposition considers all citizens (the voters or 
aut allow as equal, choosing from among them a ruling committee, a centre 
stents) with all citizens of the state being fundamentally equidistant and 
ofgove * this centre, maintaining what is essentially an identical relationship 
pane receives directly from the centre, nobody is required to pass 
wit By on: everyone gives directly to this centre. Missing here is any kind of 
anything asks The ruling committee, the central authority, itself commands 
ene (if ecessary, it might be represented by immediate organs). However, 
uae arrangement is ultimately impossible, in fact, it is wholly against the 
of spiritual interaction in society, being something utterly inappropriate, 
ae impracticable, which has never existed in history. Therefore, in 
democracy too We find management, cliques and similar, wildly sprouting 
intermediate groups! 

The result is confirmed as follows: the best form of government requires a 
gructuring of the estates with hierarchical mediation; ie. it demands 
decentralisation that descends from the summit, rather than atomistic 
centralisation. (On the moment of centralisation and decentralisation, see 
below, p.222). 

These trains of thought cannot be pursued here, for they belong to a more 
general study of sociology. However, they were indispensable for the 
understanding and explanation of the estates, reflection upon the body of which 
we now finally turn to. 
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I. She economic derivation of the estates 


Ge political aspect of the estates epee as we ne seen, from their position 
in the organisational structure of Society, 1.¢. from their dominion. Their 
seonomic aspect, on the other hand, is based on their position in the world of 
fot, in the world of economic activity. To recognise this economic aspect 
ofthe estates, being that it follows from the spiritual stratification of society, 
ye must consider the spiritual life and to what extent it constitutes a basis for 
economic activity. However, in the meantime, in order to clarify the technical 
tems or the conceptual distinctions which we must make in the general, overall 
concept of the ‘estate’, let us first say the following. We distinguish: 


1. the spiritual or latent estate, the proto-estate; 


2. the active or effective estate, the estate in the actual sense, the solid estate 
(which is, however, not organised as such); 


3. the uniform combination of the estate towards a common action, the 
continuously organised estate or: the guild estate (zunfi, gilde, innung in the 


broadest sense); since the estates are, once again, divided, it is further to be 
distinguished; 


" 4, the vertical Structure of estates by rank. The ranking of the guild estates 
. of active but unorganised estates) into what we might call component 
Tanks or also: classes, domestic estates or civil estates. 
5. Th 


Similar iv horizontal division of several estates results in the aggregation of 
8. P WSions or tiers in different guild (or more generally: active) estates 
” Ope, King, 


President of a free state), the estate group or ranked estates 


6. the st 4 
‘ ‘ale considered in its dominion: its political status. 
States 2. 92 . 
actio ‘ do Not coincide, because the spiritual foundations for every kind 
h, eg, sp: 
ai 


oliticg fo, ‘ sit ait ee 
*enOL the « A tlcal and economic action (the economic and political estates) 
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A. Which Communities are the Basis for the Active Bsta 
t 
It is now necessary to recognise the spiritual communities o, Cs? 
that form the foundations of the active estates, i.e. the spiritual foun tate 
our entire external life more generally. "dations ee 
An ancient wisdom distinguishes the estates into three lar 
teaching estates, martial estates and agricultural estates, ang 3 Stoup, 6 
foreground the level of spiritual content found in each. Hone 10 the 


classification (which is also ae aa Plato’s “state”, and at ver, th 
already found in the Zend Avesta**” and among the ancient India ime Was 
simple for today’s conditions. Taking into account the Spiritual Satin 8) is je 


foundations of the active estates, further, the means which se 
these communities, and finally the organisations which acty, 
externally, the following table of estates results, though we will adm 
not connect the concrete estates or class formations of to day's “ ie 
society, instead offering only the basic structure, that is, for the time 5 Luture 
more abstract, more general analysis which can serve as an ove eis Cing, a 
The following discussions are both an explanation of the table 

following page, as well as a derivation and justification of its components f th 
we must establish the spiritual foundations of the active estates itst, 
communities. » the 


Itieg 
IVE: the Conten, ag 
alise Such of 


I. Low manual labourers. The first circle of community membe 
up of those people who find in the carnal sensations, in the sphere of Vitality 
their main purpose in life, their bread and butter. It is the big house, the big mass 
of people. Among them are first (almost consistently) the uneducated, and algo 
that segment of the “educated” whose education is not internal, but is only a 
mechanical sum of external knowledge, through which they therefore g0 no 
further than the purely vital life; moreover, not only the majority of the poor, 
but also the rich and affluent of today, whom Schiiffle has called “the mob in 
the silk hat”, belong to it. “Predominantly instinctual and vegetative life” would 
be the characteristic descriptor of these circles, their communalisation takes 
place at the regular’s table, in dreary invites, in popular entertainments, in lurid 
cinema, in the vaudeville with negro dances and similar exploits. 


TS is made 


%° (Ed.) The primary collection of religious texts in Zoroastrianism. 
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Communities Their Means (Economy) Organisation Active Estate Their Additional Rok 
\ ole! 
A. Food, shelter, clothing and similar First: organising and 4, Manual labour, producers of resources falling under BA \a) craftsmen 
the sensual, means, i.e. physical needs and resource gathering for A |(essentially belonging to group 1): Gourneymen and 
apprentices) 


especially the vital. [sensual pleasures. and B: enterprise 
(economic organisation). 


Il. Higher spiritual B. a) the beautiful design of those 2. Higher workers falling into either a) artisan producers b) teachers of higher 
communities, but goods falling under A. b) the of intellectual resources, B and a (not purely mechanical. learning. Technique 
Craftsmanship). "Artistic diligence" (anchored in! and Hl) jand knowledge 


only those which performance through the medium of 
or b) producers of spiritual products B and b performing (teachers of lesser 
schools). 


participate rather goods falling under III (books, artistic 
than produce. prints, musical instruments, drama intellectual feats (anchored in Il then 1). 
and the like). 
Il, Higher spiritual C. adistinct world of means Second: organising the |3. Producers of economic organisations: entrepreneurs, c) teachers of 
totality of spiritual and business leaders (anchored in | and Il). economic expertise 


communities which (standing aside from the technical 
produce rather than arts of painting and writing with their moral coexistence (from | (the entrepreneur 
simply participate. external means) constituting to Ill): "state", acting as role model). 


spirituality itself. "community" (and the 
like).* 
4, Producers of state/national organisations: statesmen /d) teachers of 

(anchored in It and Ill), generals and church leaders. governance (the 
statesman acting as 
role model) 

5. The ruling estate or creative/instructive estate of the /e) life-teachers of 

first creators and educators, spiritual heroes. In addition, humanity 

those who set out the division of economic estates (1-3) 

I based upon their means: agriculture, trade, transport. 


“"State" mi i 
eant here in the sense of the general, comprehensive, holistic, "economy" of exceptional organisation. 


ay 
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The means for this circle of spiritual life are food, housing as 
heating, inns, calliope music, operetta music and similar things that arg fe 
to the sensual and vegetative. inke, 

In terms of an active economic Saale, i arrive at the estate Of the 
labourers, for example, factory workers, — and craftsmen (ina facta 
form: the trade unions, artisans and farmers associations), Man "able 
meets the spiritual water level for these people and provides then, 
employment. It would be wrong to think that manual labourers ae unh 
because they are only manual labourers. Not even close! In any other occu aby 
that demanded of them that which does not correspond to their nature ation 
would enter an ill-chosen profession and a depressed State of life, 1¢ tiga 
our workers today are still unhappy, it is an unhappiness rooted ay of 
unfavourable, mechanical design of factory work, of bad €conomic eg the 
of societal uprooting, and of the false attitude of class hatred (which, 
say, corresponds to the criminal haughtiness of the higher estates), 
that later, see pp.214-215). 


Nditions, 
We should 
(More on 


II. Higher labourers. The second circle of communities is Centred on higher 
spiritual content, but it does not produce this content, only acting as q 
participant. Decorative arts, interior design, derivative architecture, derivative 
painting, artistry, the recitation of religious values, the recitation of poetic 
content (acting, etc.), exceptional intellectual education, knowledge (science ag 
the epitome of knowledge), all make up the perimeter of these communities, 
The decisive factor is that, as we have said, the community members are 
essentially to be thought of as merely participative, passive, and who produce 
nothing significant themselves. For example, science is not to be thought of as 
research or independent investigation, a productive activity, but as leamed 
knowledge, as found in the average teacher, especially those at lower 
educational institutions. 


The means which serve this spiritual life are, on the one hand, craft items, 
as long as their aim is the beautiful design of vegetative provisions (food, 
clothing, homes, etc.), or even of luxury items of a similar kind. These craft 
products thus represent a certain spirituality for the merely vegetative agent. On 
the other hand, we also must consider goods that serve immediate spiritual ends: 
books, art prints, plaster moulds, musical instruments, concert halls. In addition, 
we could add performances and lectures of all kinds, schools, and certain 


museums and their services, insofar as they are derivative (reproductive) " 
nature, 


The economic estates dedicated to the procurement of these resources i“ 
not uniform. They are given a summary form in the phrase ‘higher a 
and are divided into the following categories: 
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. her manual labourers or artisans (manual labourers 
|. The Sich all craftsmen belong if they take part in artistic ce 
ats iia performing purely mechanical functions). 
e : ; 
(rat « of the higher manual labourers, the artisans, we call “artistic 


The we" crafismanship in the broadest sense. 
ailige™’™ ? 


design 


er or petty intellectuals, such as the draftsman, the designer 


2, The Tow ctually generati i 

tar 98 BE does no actually generative, creative work), and the 
ae reproductive builders, technicians, engineers, performing 
en 


? J< actors, vocal performers (speakers, singers), publishers of 

shard a wists work may go as far as refining, 
put never really produces anything. Further, also included are all 
a cna afieuls and lower teachers, as far as they pass on only what 
is have learned and retained, examples of which include all mid- 
Jevel officials, elementary, technical, secondary aod ‘Hig 6c 
wae higher educators (naturally excluded if their work is 
essentially creative). 


this active estate differs fundamentally in its spiritual structure as 

ed to that of the lower labouring class. Characteristic here is the positive 

een whole which follows from the content of spirituality, the power of 

will to nt, that the lower likes to cling to the knee of the higher. This circle 

TE tt in large part, to the neck of the creative artists, inventors, scholars, 
iad also the creative business leaders. 


IIL Creative intellectual labourers. The third circle of communities is 
characterised by the higher and highest spiritual contents that can occupy the 
human mind. Art, science, religion and morality are the areas in question. They 
donot merely participate, but essentially produce, i.e. essentially creative spirits 
form the community of this strata. 

The means which serve this spiritual life are only minor, insignificant. The 
creative spiritual life takes place in itself, not in the external. Aside from the 
purely mechanical arts of writing, speaking, painting, drawing and sculpting, no 
external aids are even possible. It is not really a world of means but spirituality 
itself that appears here. The means for spiritual life are only relevant when it 
comes to presenting, recording, disseminating or educating. 

Corresponding to this small role of the means, an actual economic, even an 
active estate does not result from this spiritual life, an independent economic 
estate never being actuated. Rather, a group of people emerges here who prefer 
to escape the professional economic life, indeed with an urgent necessity. 
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Buddha, Zarathustra, Luther?2 made history in this regard to th 

extent, but they could not belong to an active estate; because the Breates, 
genuses but were completely unique. However, more general] 
poets, composers, painters, sculptors, philosophers, founders of Teligions .. 
and sages, and the more creative, the more unique these individuals S, Saints 
more it must be asked how they can be considered among the artisan ae, the 
and higher labourers, and businessmen of all kinds. Therefore, While ine lower 
of creative spirits is, as a spiritual estate, the most important Strata, that Cstate 
actually and above all makes history, as an economic estate it only tea 
be inauthentic and untenable; one could best describe it as being embodies to 
the highest intellectual labourer, or better, the creative teacher. He ig a inal in 
role models, the pioneer, the first creator and teacher, the Spiritual hero, af 


It is the eternal tragedy of the ingenious man that for him, as a creat 
innovator, it is in fact difficult to find a place, an estate within an ec 
community. As an external labourer, he is of little use, as a creator and j 
he is usually unrecognised, for the most part unwelcome. 


Between this essentially creative “estate” of genius and the estate of the 
above-mentioned, merely passive, lower intellectual labourer, there is now an 
intermediate group, a transitional form, as it exists in those people who, 
although performing significant intellectual work, do not truly manifest the 
creative trait in their entire personality. This is the scholarly researcher who 
brings his science forward by a couple of paces, that is to say, is creative, but is 
nevertheless no sage, no genius in his overall person, So, the minor poet who 
succeeds with some important poems or stories; the minor composer, painter 
and sculptor; and, moreover, the great critic who, while reliant on his own 
examinations is on the whole dependent on sympathy and feedback; the 
conductor, the exceptionally great, creative actor; they all have to identify the 
creative as an essential part of their work, but this creativity does not carry 
through to their whole being, does not define their whole personality. To this 
circle is given a mediating spiritual estate, which we will give no further 
treatment here, but which finds its natural role particularly in teaching ot in the 
leading positions of various spiritual kinds. Inventors occupy a special position 
in this mediating estate, and they produce and find creatively independent new 
combinations in the technical-causal sphere, without, however, otherwise 
requiring a higher spirituality. 


e 
Y we Can j 


OF and 
Onomic 
NnOvator 


32: A . " tween 
* (Ed.) Ancient Iranian prophet who founded the Zoroastrian religion sometime be 
1500 and 1000 BC, 


°2 (Ed.) Martin Luther 


" otestant 
(1483-1546): German theologian who triggered the Pr 
Reformation. 
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The 
have examined the estates in general according to their spiritual 
go fat we there are still certain peculiarities to take into consideration, 
gastos that, because of their exceptional importance for the organisational 
esl ciety lead to special professional formations. 
yre oF SUE” 


giness leaders. Apart from the economic world of means, another 

v. Bus ervice action” must be considered, namely coordinating or 
world of pote (see above, p.74). The organisers who possess the special 
gan organising, Possess in this regard something productive, self- 
tales ye dcreative. The organisers of the economy are (in the free capitalist 
pee entrepreneurs and their senior employees (directors), as far as they 
at) valle perform organisational work. We call this estate that of the 
ae leaders. The work of the business leaders consists in the organisational 
anal of the elements (components) of economic activity. Their work 
can also be described as the calling to economically productive action. The 
justification of the term “business leader” can be appreciated when one 
considers that just about every large industry (where it does not rest on a 
historical basis, as in the textile industry of old weavers’ neighbourhoods) is the 
creation of highly economically qualified personalities (the Fuggers**, 
Krupp4, Borsig>*>, Kuppel-wieser**°, etc.). The entrepreneur is a creatively 
gifted person, there is no doubt about that. Even though spiritually he is very 
lowly, as low as the higher craftsman, he has something that the higher 
craftsman lacks: a creative element. However, this usually applies only to 
economic coordination, economic affairs, and has as its basis a brusque, 


heedless energy which can disregard higher spiritual content, but does in itself 
possess a certain creative trait. 


ig we continue from here, we take a glance back at the previously 
einen of the estates for clarification. There are primarily two 
Fit ofall at can be made against our distinction and treatment of the estates. 

al one could say that the above distinctions follow certain valuations, 


pt (Ea, ) 
_ 6G) A Ge Cr an H 
{lsplaceg ieee family historically prominent in the banking industry of Europe, having 


‘Cpper market ri Medici by the 15" century. They held a near monopoly on the European 
24 uring this time, 


The & 
oh erman famil 
Century, Friedrich 
ot | 


F 'y behind the largest European company at the beginning of the 
rin 
2 bb World w 


Krupp AG, They were the premier arms and armaments producer 
ars, 


Ger 
t! Man fami i 
: 800s, amily whose factories pioneered steam locomotives in the country during 


(ea) 4 
Sstrian fami ; 
amily prominent in the agricultural industry of South Tyrol. 
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icular scale of values. The answer to this Wo 

ane Laat horny formal, that very different content can ae ‘ tha ie 
at and “higher” labourers; but even further: we can say that in ide the 
a particular system of values must prevail as predominant Thereaf Y tu 
study, it will set the standard by which the spiritua foundations of the ec 
are to be judged, with verdicts committed to under its auspices, eg 


More important would be the second objection, which og 
summarised in a few words: the estates you describe are quite abstract, ang De 
reality, there are, for example, no lower manual labourers estates 
entrepreneurial estates as closed groups. It must be answered that these on. 
certainly do exist, but often only as active estates (as unorganised and Yet ful 
estates), rather than as (concretely actuated) estates organised and based on ‘| 
guildish model (guild estates). Yet, wherever estates appear in the Organised 
guildish form, they necessarily contain the general categories of the lower and 
higher labourers and business leaders, these being a requirement, i.e. the general 
categories of activity, which we distinguished above (which rely not ona clear 
design because they also undergird unorganised economic estates 
everywhere the internal blueprint of special (actuated) guilds. Of fund 
import is the realisation that between the purely spiritual and the 
incorporated (organised) activity there must necessarily be a me 
intermediate form. Between the purely spiritual estates (which are still unborn 
estates, sub-estates, only the blueprints of the guild-estates) and the already 
completely designed guild-estates, the general, still unorganised, active estates 
(“full estates”) occupy the dividing space, and do so, as it were, abstractly, in 
the same way that the species stands between the genus and the individual. 

It must also be remembered that not only within the guilds and guild 
federations do those general basic divisions or active estates appear (thus, ina 
closed, professional association today as in the Middle Ages the entrepreneurs 
and labourers appear as distinct groups, and again, within the latter we find the 
distinction between the higher or lower labourers, whether actuated or not); but 


also between the guilds and guild federations we can find the opposition of 
lower or higher (spiritualised) roles, 


), form 
lamental 
bodily, 
diating, 


V. The state leader, Similar work rendered by the organisers of the 
economy is also rendered by the organisers of the state. The organisational work 
of the state does not refer to economic means but the whole content of 
community life and is therefore superior and more general than pe 
organisation, dealing with it only in the highest sense. The whole spiritual-ort 
life is the mainstay of the state organiser’s labours. We call this estate that 0 
the state leader. As the business leader’s role is creative economic productivi) 
: the state leader also acts as a creative producer of the community. ee 
State leader is the creative designer of community elements, those capable 


Fae pa ie 
communitisation: this Means the shaping and formi g of the moral-spiritual 
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tbr” atesman, the office of the st te leader in the tru 
adit 4 ate leader bei € sense i 
ver it includes: the leading, creative politici cing the royal offi : 
preven relativel creative members of thi tans and parliam oe 
iy jeadin ne of think tanks whi entarians; 
i oot ent statesmans ip in terms of their ideas and | which operate ‘an 
- independent); the leading j ‘sti abours (at least i : 
af ; g journalistic and political wri iia’ 
special class of state leaders are the higher e writers, 
ms an organisationally creative work closely sla’ Ge The general 
jowel combat warrior Is on the level of the man ice ie Biotest 
andsto fill as he transitions into old age; although i labourer, a role which 
woke wo gusty of danger the basis of his actions and ‘oli warrior, he must 
sik times © spiritual truth and peculiarity, there i pie sadhe wali cid 
wate, whose duty 18 to raise up a warrior ch 8 found an independent 
sient creative serene ind ns The higher, relatively 
me bigher «vil servant. TO rank ahcierne icer meanwhile corresponds 
ms to. me the only appropriate classification, "Bat apne tee ale ee 
aif iself id the leadership of the army 0 ‘ oth the organisation of an 
atesmanlike affair, hence something of 4 r : ‘pen of thie wate 5-2 purely 
conoeptually. The lea dership of the army i oyal office, both historically and 
ofthe creative-combi i Ae battle then may b i 
nation labours closely ti y be considered one 
The battle is the effective grouping of ely tied to the activities of the organiser, 
inthe preparation for battle fam Oe css gromaiieagol 4 organisation 
fomation of the army is essenti ll e outset, for example, the deployment ead 
his the cold eagle-e et of organisation, a creati 
ye which the gene i , acreative venture. 
utof course in an elevated, heroi ral must possess along with the organiser, 
peal fd Bis b great ste measure. Only this explains why every great 
ar : an al ime: 
emagne?”?, Heinrich 1228, Otto a 8 same time: Alexander the Great, 
> , Frederick Barbarossa*, Cromwell, 
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A second special group in political life is the priesthood 3 
priesthood belongs in community circles II or Ml (namely, religious i 
or reproduction) and in the estate of purely spiritual community, 
estate, the raw proto-estate. Through the political efficacy of j 
however, the Church, outwardly, becomes truly active, even Constitut; ion, 
own guild, a political estate, i.e. the estate of the Church leaders aun its 
officials. These officials act in a statesmanlike manner, insofar ag the hureh 
as an organisation, as a church. Y appear 

A review of the state leaders. The state leaders, which we have 
disaggregated into the state, army, church and business leaders seek 
demand an inner, higher unity. High priest = king = general, in pers ei and 
brought together according to the penultimate, internal demand for cohesi” 
between these offices, i.e. the spiritual estate which underlies them, Bie. 
leadership, however, is included in the royal office only as a eee 
subordinate actor. Likewise, the way of the highest elements is similarly i: 
separate. Here we might consider the Buddha, Lao Tzu**?, Confucius333 - 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus**4, Meister Eckhart, Schelling, Hegel, and in every 
case one always finds that the sage does not really carry out his own will, and 
serves only as an emanation, as it were, providing a grounding in the spiritual 
which he gifts to others for their actions. High priest = king = general is, on the 
other hand, the highest unity of action, the all-being of leadership, the trinity of 
the goals of action: God - State - Selfhood of the State (in its individual life as 


attack and defence). 


tself, i 
» > Producti 
1.€. the spiri On 


tual 
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VI. The estate as teacher. So far, we have related the individual estates and 
associated roles to the spiritual communities. But every estate is also suited to 
performing a particular function which it fulfils in its own way: as educator or 
teacher. The manual labourer acts as a teacher, with the journeyman inducting 
and instructing the apprentice; likewise for the artisans and lower intellectual 
labourers. On the other hand, the work of the entrepreneur, still less that of the 
statesman and general, cannot usually be taught, because here we find that the 
creative moment becomes relevant, This means that although such people 
engage in reformatory activity, the term ‘teacher’ is not so applicable. The 
teaching estate in the higher sense is thus in fact made up of the creative spirits, 
the sages. Both in that they act as a living role model and in that they reveal new 
truths, thoughts, feelings, forms of life. They are the actual life-teachers and in 
all the essential aspects are always the final impulse that the human race 


th and 
332 (Ed.) Ancient Chinese philosopher, the founder of Taoism sometime between the a 
4" centuries BC. 

3 (Ed.) Confucius (551-479 BC): Ancient Chinese philosopher and founder of the Confu 
philosophy, hugely influential in Chinese cultural history. 


334 (Ed.) Plotinus (204-270): Roman-Egyptian philosopher in the Platonic tradition. 
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actual movers of its history. Therefore, every great master gathers 
«sles and acts directly as a teacher. But it is not what he directly 

mci disciples that is real and effective, but what he teaches humanity 

“a “— (What he directly teaches the disciples remains more in the 

vod? ne kingdom of the church and of the state remaining perhaps 

aystical py secret teachings. The disciples first founded churches and states, 


C : 
ne Master Himself). 
nol 


ammarise, if we survey the above analysis, the result is the following 
8 


ct of the estates: 
s 


ne manual labourers (anchored in the sensual-vital life); 
jt 

the higher labourers, who can be divided into artisans and performing 
seul s (those no longer anchored solely in the sensual-vital, but also in a 
e 


intel ritual life, however in this respect only in an essentially participatory 


higher spi 
role); 
3, the business leaders, workers who are creatively independent in 
omic-organisational terms, but in all other respects are more anchored in 
fe veasual-vital or at best still only participate in the spiritual life; 


4, the leaders of the state, those who are creative in moral-organisational 
terms and who essentially only participate in the higher spiritual life; a special 
subgroup of state leaders form the higher (independent) warriors and priests; 


5, Finally, the sages or the creative estate of higher learning, which is only 
improperly an estate, and whose creations are first passed on by a mediating 
spiritual estate. 


Looking at the succession of all these estates as a system of ranks 
(hierarchy), it is fundamental that each lower level is spiritually guided by the 
higher level, according to the spiritual law of life which pervades all 
communities and federations: “the subordination of the lower to the higher”. 
Thus, all the estates seem to stack one on top of the other. Every lower level 
depends on the higher, so the second estate of the artisan and intellectual 
depends on the third, and both the second and third at the same time depend 
upon the highest creative tier. The lower level uses everything that comes down 
from the highest spiritual value, despite being walled off from it. The lower 
level 's the befriended, the higher level is the friend. The unconditioned, 
pi active faith given by the lower to the higher estate gives an unbridled 
eh =| 0 existence, makes the impossible possible, namely, it gives the inner, 

d unity of the whole a real, outward form, captures the incomprehensible; 
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the communists know nothing of this creative power, in their zeal to eguay: 
everything. alise 

Of these estates, 1-3 (lower and higher manual labourers anq lo 
intellectual labourers along with the business leaders) may be summed up ra 
economic estates or nourishing estates; the estates covered under 4 as politic le 
estates (including military estates and the political priesthood); and finally, ¢ : 
penultimate estate as the actual, creative teaching estate (which also inches 
the spiritually creative part of the priesthood). 

Relating the above classifications to Plato. In Plato’s state the following 
three estates are present: the estate of nourishment, the estate of warriors and 
the estate of the wise. The latter alternately emerge from a life devoted to 
research and wisdom to exercise the leading political functions. However, the 
warrior estate is also a political estate. Our classification is more richly 
structured, but, as can be seen, is closely related. Ultimately, a classification of 
the estates will never avoid the basic functions in society, which result in the 
need for an estate of nourishment, an estate of defence (political estate) and a 
teaching estate, because the essential requirements are thus met; everything in 
any way essential sits at the heart of ancient wisdom in social matters, without 
which we can never move past the exterior and get to the kernel of issues. 
However, one will need to move from this first-order, simple distinction to a 
richer structure and sharper definitions. Above all, today it is the economic 
estates that have to be divided and cannot be grouped together as a single source 
of nutrition. Our most important distinction in this regard is the special position 
afforded to the organisers of the economy or business leaders. Further, and in 
this I see Plato’s only real mistake; it is meaningless to give political leadership 
to the class of wise men. This estate is inappropriate for such a task because 
political leadership requires a peculiar type of mind and aptitude (and not the 
highest). The sages are the teachers, and so in the end the supreme leaders, 
whether in the context of all humanity or a particular political estate. (This 
relationship can be found in Aristotle and Alexander, Rousseau and 
Robespierre**, Voltaire**° and Frederick the Great). However, even exercising 
a power as grand as that of the state is not their role or their talent. Instead, the 
political estate, while being of the value which it represents, the spiritual moral 
substance which it organises, is so only as if separated by the thinnest partition. 
Because of this it can have the coldness of the eagle’s eye. If this separation i 
not exist, its ministers would be driven into the position of the sage, tune 


335 (Ed.) Maximilien Robespierre (1758-1794): French leader of the Jacobin ona S 
y 


toppled the monarchy in the French Revolution of 1789. He would later be execute 
revolutionaries themselves. 

336 (Ed.) Voltaire (1694-1778): Pen-name of Francois-Marie Arouet, a French E 
publicist and satirist who gained notoriety for his attacks on the Roman Cathol 
French monarchical institutions. 
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4 incapable of enacting outward business! Plato also sought to 
inwards is difficulty and to overcome it by making the wise men temporarily 
overcome aselV es to political affairs. However, he forgets that the orientation 
gait directed inwards cannot be changed so easily. 
aan’ ast great concept in Plato’s state, one which agrees with the above- 

sane’ construct, is worth emphasising: belonging to an estate must be 
mentl ined by the degree of spirituality which a person possesses. Education 
Pe ine to Plato) guarantees each person the highest possible degree of 
(accor f which he is capable. Therefore, for him, general education, state 
necessary. We will return to this point later, where, once again, we 


will assume & different position. 


fo ate oh 
ale ate of 


Apart from the relation of the estate to its foundation, the spiritual 
community, which we have hitherto considered in isolation, also important is 
the division of the estates according to the peculiarity of their means, a matter 


to which we now turn. 


B, The Classification of Estates According to the Nature of Their 
Means. 


First and foremost is the above derivation of the estates from their spiritual 
foundations and the consequent direction of action. However, still important are 
those differences which necessitate the peculiarity of their means, a kind of 
hidden, inner differentiation. This results in estate formations which are 
structured both horizontally and vertically. With the peculiarity of the economic 
ott (which alone come into consideration here), the following division 
results: 


|. Agricultural estate (raw materials industry). 
2. Commercial estate (refinement and finishing industry, an urban estate). 


; B Trade (including money markets, i.e. banking, stock exchange, finance 
T circulation estate). 


ae these estates is again the division into labour carried out by the 

Manual bee orkers) and the self-employed (entrepreneurs, who are often also 
This dj Tete; but at the same time: organisers). 

times and . oe, of economic estates has been commonplace since mane 

Miiller wn entwined with the ways and spiritual form of a se 

) as fol aracterised this spiritual form in his Elemente der Staats uns 

ows: the agricultural, landed estate preferably contains a rooted, 
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conservative, as it were, womanly-preserving nature; the commercia} 
estate, on the other hand, preferably contains a mobile, Productive, ag Urban 
manly nature; the mercantile or financial estate is char " 
predominance of free, physical capital, and thus contains 
forward-striving, as it were, youthful nature, whereby this eg 
that of movement, bridging the antitheses of the conservatiy 
the productive urban estate. Adam Miiller adds as a fourth es 
estate (intellectual capital) or teaching estate, which adminis 
intellectual capital and thus brings about the final equalisatio 
I cannot approve of, since there is here no longer a reasona 
means. The intellectual estate is to be determined by the 
itself, whereby we find the above-mentioned five levels of s 
lower manual worker to the sage. 


As important as the classification of the nature of the means is i 
is incomplete, and a systematic reference to the spiritual conte 
community basis of each estate, remains essential. (Here Adam Miiller basically 
follows Plato). Within the division, valid and real, between agriculture, 
commerce and trade-finance, the spirituality we find in each remains as the 
deepest fundamental difference: in the nature of manual labour (in which, 
because of its lack of spirituality, the property of the means is given the greatest 
importance); higher manual work and lower (performative) intellectual work; 
after this comes the organisational and creative work of the entrepreneur (which 
however, only stands out in the free, commercial transport industry, and is not 
significant in agriculture). Only then do we arrive at the political estate and the 
highest intellectual “estate”, which is probably not an actual, not an active 
estate, but the true light and life of all men and of all spiritual existence. 


The division of the economic estates according to the peculiarity of their 
means should not be neglected, in accordance with everything said previously, 
but it should remain valid only as a subdivision of those estate groups which 
result from the purely spiritual organisation of humans! However, as such 


(especially among the lower and higher manual labourers), it is of utmost 
importance. 
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Even in the political estate, a classification according to the nature of the 
means is possible. One can distinguish: 1. the statesman, or the political estate 
in the narrower sense; 2. the warrior estate and 3. the priesthood. In all ie 
the means are different, but exactly the same is true for the internal, spirit e 
moral substance, which must be summarily organised. Therefore, were 
classification according to the nature of the means coincides with that acco" 
to the nature of the spiritual foundation. 

At the highest creative 
the background, and divisi 
nature of the spiritual cont 


ne de into 
“Spiritual or educating level, the means ee ty 
on can therefore be made here only accol 
€nts (poets, artists, researchers etc.). 
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addition to the relationship with Plato discussed earlier, the question of 
In jon between Our division of the estates and the practical conditions of 
¢ relat! tis of interest here. We will have further opportunity to consider this 
the . at 18 involved here is only the recognition that the estates and their 
(9.235): developed above all, throughout history, from the inner core of all 
cement a and estate structures! It is true that neither the present situation nor 
— historical society will develop purely those spiritual and active 
ener we have derived above; but hever will any social reality be able 
ann that their respective configurations, estates, or estate-like group 
to ations have the above-described elements and tendencies in their interior 
pandations. The knowledge of this endoskeleton of every society, especially 
woday, ¢ ould only lead to the above conclusions. 


Although the consideration of the current tendencies toward estate 
formations is to be made later (see below, p.235), it is appropriate to take a look 
at today’s classes (or more generally, the estates which they conceal) in relation 
to their own to spiritual condition. 

Here is our addendum on the spiritual state of today’s classes, grouped 
according to the above classifications. To discuss the spiritual state of today’s 
classes or estates is probably the saddest business of the social scientist. 

The backdrop is the individualistic, materialistic basic orientation of the 
zeitgeist, which we have already encountered. (See above, pp.71-72 and 79). 
The most serious damage that has emerged from this basic orientation has to be 
the Marxist influence on the masses of the working class. This is the most 
important movement among the manual workers, Its driving impetus is not so 
much found in the needy than in the uncertain condition of the external 
situation; then in the endless monotony of the mechanical, dependent way of 
life and in the lack of professional contentedness; furthermore, the uprooting 
that results from both of these factors, i.c. the stagnation to which corresponds 
the destructive, warlike class viewpoint; something which divorces, uproots the 
worker twice over, even while it wishes to achieve the status of spiritual 
community. Everything comes down to the completely materialistic, basic 
orientation of the mind at its worst. Poverty, meanwhile, and | would like to 
emphasise this fact in contrast to today’s socialist-influenced opinion, doesn’t 
really play a fundamental role. The terrible impoverishment of the working 
class after the Napoleonic Wars, at the time of capitalism’s beginnings, was 
impressively described by Marx and Engels in their writings; but it was, to a 
i pee the fate which follows war (it was the post-Napoleonic period!) 
meat to my conviction, also conditioned by the overcapitalisation, the 
ee he - ist development which saw goods stocks in the national economy 
machines in Sn pe reeatefonaes into means of production (e.g. iron in 
no longer ai of building materials for dwellings). Misery in that xeiee 
countries: ag in any country. Especially in the most prosperous capitalist 

: America, England and Germany, a gradual but uninterrupted 
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rise in the working class has taken place; but it has not even 

ing in other countries. While the sting of mis 1 prey, 
cia iia f the trade unions al ith oo etadually 4 ted 
away, the wage struggles of the oe Ong With social por” Tulleg 
represented the old, drawn-upon estate relations, met with Breat syge? Which 
the political and cultural alienation and opposition of the Working SS 
since become more and more acute. The worker was better off before SS hag 
(though not today) than fifty years prior, and yet his attitude towards : © Wap 
groups in society has become all the more hostile. In some Fespects, ho icy 
his professional position has been made less pleasant despite evevey, 
improvement. The ever-widening division of labour and expang 
enterprises has produced much more purely mechanical, Soul-destroyin ion 
which in turn causes the worker to hate his profession (we Doin Work, 
Taylor system and similar efficiency measures; however we must dio the 
the proliferation of highly skilled workers who are not only better of i. Out 
also able to enjoy the work of their hands). But this inner development ~ ar 
better as well as the worse was knocked off course completely due rs a the 
things already mentioned: the class struggle, and the terrifying, material” 
attitude (arising as a consequence of the basic Marxist orientation) wien 
carries the threadbare mantle of an ideal in the future liberation of all cae 
the communist society, but in truth its adherents annihilate all Teverence for th 
law (for to them, laws administrate class), science (for to them, science isa ion 
of class power), religion (for to them, religion is only a paid labour for the 
purpose of dumbing down the working class), and before all other Spiritual 
powers they tear down every restraining barricade the spirit has erected against 
the avarice of matter. Here we must repeat what was said about Marx above: 
the true evil of his economic doctrine is not so much the theoretical errors, but 
the complete lack of faith in a higher essentiality of life. However, where the 
cold-hearted sceptic extinguishes every gleam of the supernatural, the raw 
materialist and rationalist necessarily follows in his wake to gear life towards 
an arithmetic greed. But this feature is the basic characteristic of individualistic 
nature. Here, the real social misfortune of our time, the spiritual corruption of 
the working class, has its source. If one delves into the misfortune of these 
people, one can only begin to appreciate how difficult it is to lead them out of 
their present situation, for whoever does not freely join himself to what is 
spiritually superior, bowing to it, the way upward is blocked, and he destroys 
all he has. His soul cannot live, only self-destruction is his doing. 


This picture is no longer so sharp for the higher manual labourer. Due to 
his level of skill, he can take more pleasure in his work and existence. 

The lower intellectual labourer differs from the higher manual labourer nm 
terms of a more or less extensive education, i.e. he differs in knowledge, " 
qualification. Once given this formative influence, the intellectual labourer has 
@ Support system which is rarely entirely overturned. But he cannot reap - 
harvest of this education, since he too is inspired by the materialistic zeitge™ 


of 
can 
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much milder form of bourgeois liberalism and enlightenment 
albeit" : she Marxist variety). Due to this, he too has been deprived of es 
op 05° of spirituality, which was supposed to be held above his life, and has 


pility 4 out into the wasteland and dissatisfaction of materialism, 


n she , : 
rhe archetyPe of the entrepreneur, today’s business leader, is above all 


saoteised by energy, independence. The latter conceals the creative- 
sansa side of his essence; the former is the prerequisite for thought and 
ing to be put into action. Moreover, the small and large entrepreneurs are 
detached from one another. Intellectually, the smaller ones almost 
completely fall in with the manual workforce, though never those at the very 
pottom, since they are at least qualified. However, this difference should not be 
understated, because the intellectual attitude of the entrepreneur is based on 
self-reliance, on the joy of work. The same goes for the large entrepreneur, at 
Jeast where he has not worked his way up from nothing, that is, has enjoyed a 
higher education and instruction, usually quite materialistically calibrated, thus 
gifting him the intellectual attitude of the worker despite a certain degree of 
education (probably akin to the level of an elementary school teacher). That is, 
he is a mere subaltern in terms of higher education. This is explicable, because 
the creative-organisational talent, though something thoroughly spiritual, is 
entirely attached to economic matters; it is thus fatal. While the aristocrats of 
earlier eras counted as a trait their respect for the spiritual powers, including 
them in their social code, in our big businesses, such a feature appears to be 
entirely lacking and any exceptions would seem to be a miracle. Here I see one 
of the biggest shortcomings of the spiritual constitution of our time. If our 
entrepreneurship were motivated by the determined will to spend part of its 
wealth on charitable needs of art, science, popular education, social policy and 
other spiritual or general ends, then capitalist economics could have been left to 
ils own sociopolitical development. No Marxism, no similar social poison 
Would have been able to shake it out of its course, which would have been a 
ats ‘o genuine class relations, a rapid development of social and spiritual 
es (of which we will have more to say later). The very consciousness of the 
ie wealth generated with their help is being transformed into higher 
fiom shia and that it also benefits them indirectly, would nag oe 
2004 could which no arrows of venom and envy could pierce. : ow se a 
ofone city oh been created in this way is shown in Germany by 7 e i : 

of a handfy rankfurt am Main, where at the turn of the century the coope fi 
of rich people (Merton33’, Hallgarten*** and others) sufficed to 
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ph Merton (1848-1916): German-Jewish industrialist and philanthropist 


ly on humanising the economic landscape through scientific pene 
University of Frankfurt in 1914, which is today called the G08 
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swiftly create an astonishingly lively social and scientific Policy affectin, 
Germany and unleashing movements which were finally realis, 
University of Frankfurt. 

However, overlooking this train of thought, one must Confess that itj 
delusion to demand, from an attitude set entirely on the economic et isa 
estate, the promotion of a spirituality, which, by its very nature, must be tron 
The goal, however, is different: this energy should be directed towards th 
economic, and beyond this, the estate must be connected to a higher Spiritual} fe 
by a veneration of authority. ty 

Our age suffers the deepest lacking in our political and governmental 
estate. Wherever the great mass of politicians, journalists and part 
functionaries come into consideration, we see only a mirror of the politica 
ideology underlying the parties in question, of the ideas underlying the 
professional and labouring estates. But even when we look at leading statesmen 
they are, of course, the mirror of our individualistic, at heart uncultured, 
zeitgeist. Of these, only a minor exception can be found among those politicians 
who, according to their party platform, desire and intend to fight against the 
prevailing zeitgeist, as do the conservative, the vélkisch, the social-political and 
the Christian groups. Rationalism, materialism and enlightenment have 
penetrated so deeply into the pores of all thought today that even those who 
want to be the true opponents of these modes of thinking cannot escape them. 
The conservatives often only answer the materialism of the workers with their 
own materialism, much like the entrepreneurs. 

A fundamental turn of the zeitgeist to higher things is necessary to create 
change. The fallacies of rationalism and materialism must first be traced back 
to their individualist-atomist roots, be inwardly recognised and exposed before 
they can be overcome, Only then can the statesman organisationally secure, 
protect and promote the moral cause of harmonious living, if he knows what the 
moral element is and what the nature of community life is. A new spirit must 
create a new life; this life must secure and cultivate the new spirit. 

How far the whole spiritual order of today’s society is removed from that 
spirit, which is the natural product of a properly constructed estates-based 
society, will only become clear later. 
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‘ ‘ Kowé ta tév pilav 
“All things in common among friends” - Pythagoras33? 


Qe have spoken above of the general nature of the estates, as limbs which 
express totality, and in turn, (on pp. 1 87 and especially 189) as something which 
isa specific totality in itself. Taking this as a starting point, we can deduce the 
following basic properties. 


{, The basic economic characteristic: an “estate” necessarily includes a 
kind of cooperative nature. Again and again, the investigation must return to the 
root fact that the primary and innermost aspect of society is the spiritual; and 
that this spirituality neither unites homogeneously nor fragments without 
direction, but instead builds up in relatively closed, unified strata. From this 
follows the infinitely important, basic insight which should be central to all 
sociological and economic education from childhood on (and which we already 
covered when we discussed equality): equal means are only possible for the 
citcle of like spirituality, and the same goes for equal purposes. 


This insight can already be found in an ancient declaration attributed to 
Pythagoras by Diogenes Laértius, which plays a fundamental role in Plato’s 
“state”, namely, “all things in common among friends”. Only among friends, 
among true friends! For only these have that total, homogencous spirituality, 
that full homogeneity of ends for which means arise, the application of which 
makes such ends possible. It is not really friendship held in common by friends, 
teh spirituality which forges friendship, and which requires common 

ns. 
ai notion of the estate as a similarly special circle points to the 
ts ee of all forms of general, economic communism, and from an 
equality te angle, the incomprehensibility of a real community of property ee 
Property ( Such a scale. But it also clearly shows how the community 
Citele, ig a related forms), in the narrowest sense, in a spiritually scene: 

_ mitiive Cy natural or at least possible. This explains the apogee . 
Closely tinke 4 Tstian community, the monastic orders, sects, and similar, 
» COOperative groups. 


2g 
Ed, 
(Eq,) Plato, The Republic 424a. 
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But due to the fact that the estates represent only a wide circle, ¢ 
not a close, intimate circle of friends with full, all-embracing spiritual : 
the sentences: “all things in common among friends”, and “equal mee ‘ 
equal ends” are not strictly applicable or accurate, but apply only in a 
loose sense. The spiritual equality of the wider, more comprehensive ae 
grouped in the form of the estate, is never so great as to create a true Githaas, Cle, 
of property, true communism, but rather: the spiritual commonality that on 
only in broad strokes can endure only a broad economic cohesion me 
communism, not equality, but rather general cooperativeness, a differentiated, 
gradated community: the loose, gradated, spiritual similarity of the ‘ints 
groupings requires a loose, gradated, economic community. © 

We call this loose commonality “cooperativeness” par excellence, because 
it refers to a generally occurring and differentiated (gradated) community, 


Further: an economically cooperative society is not uniform throughout the 
entire national economy, but corporatist, structured, or if we were to give it the 
desired name, guildish. Also, this guild cooperativeness is in itself, again, 
structured in a gradated, loose, spiritually flexible fashion (more on this later), 
Only a wholly atomistic conception of the economy could aspire to a centralised 
collectivisation, affected throughout said economy. Once again, as previously, 
we see the central “planned economy” as an expression of the atomistic 
conception of economy and society. However, society (and the economy that 
serves it) is in fact not unified, but stratified, not atomistic, but corporatist, and 
so the true nature of the economy is not based on communism, but on 
cooperativeness within the estates, a guildish cooperativeness. 


Onstitutin, 


2. The word “estate” embraces inner self-determination in the guildish 
sense, a well-structured estate being the sum of spiritualities with a more or less 
common purpose. An “estate” is therefore based on a certain ethos of unity 
among its members. “Unity of sentiment” thus exists, once again, not in the 
wide circle of all the state’s citizens (as atomistic-socialistic egalitarianism 
thinks possible, to emphasise this difference again and again), but in the 
narrower circle, in the circle of the estate. This “unity of sentiment” is also a 
unity of action, again, in the narrow circle of the guildish estate. The unity of 
mind and action which exists only for a relative few in a corporative circle alone 
therefore forms the basis for what individualist theory falsely presupposes a 
the whole state, namely: respective or relative equality, equality among equals: 
here lies the slogan which the Universalist conception raises against the natura 
law slogan of “liberty and equality”. 


so de : isa 
On this basis, the self-government, the self-determination of the estate IS 


: s are 
given from the outset as both appropriate and natural. Estate matters bes 
necessarily specialised matters and are thus best dealt with by the exp ‘ 

ccording!y> 


themselves; hence the slogan “equality among equals”. A\ 


ut - ; ificia 
democracy” should prevail only where equality is not based on artific 
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sid ut on natural and social conditions. Where a group of 
litarianis™ they should have self-government, self-d inati 
egal ‘eat the same, t y , e g' cnt, self-determination, 
indiv » but only in their own affairs and no further. As something 
wemocrOeY, particular, the estate itself has its own purpose as a member of a 
whole, being subordinate to it (as the shoemaker is subordinate to the 
gral The fact that their deliberations are monitored by state commissioners, 
cobbler). decisions can be overruled by higher-level public authorities, therefore 
tat the equal necessity. Without this placement of the estates into the 
sae of the whole, their self-determination would, again, entail anarchy. 
sa The appropriateness of this development follows once more from the 
concept of the estates: an “estate” is not only a division (differentiation) of the 
restate, but a division of values. Each of the estates is therefore indispensable 
to the whole, while not being equal to one another, “Estate” is therefore defined 
both in terms of ambit and application. On the other hand, atomically speaking, 
only a differentiation between individuals (and groups of individuals) whose 


particularity remains a matter of subjectivity would be possible. 


From the required self-government of an estate and its declared position in 
the totality of all estates, it follows: that no estate is made “politically 
emancipated” (to borrow a common slogan); that each estate is politically 
“emancipated” as appropriate according to its position and abilities; and as a 
whole the state follows: the people governed by the sovereign are politically 
emancipated insofar as is possible in each case according to faculty; those of 
equal emancipation have an equal say in government, even if this say be 
principally remote. 

This self-determination of the estate has an infinitely important aspect 
allowing it to outstrip the present centralised democracy: the personal character 
of the relations between its individual members and its leadership, whether this 
be local or national. The fact that the governmental functions of the individual 
here do not integrate themselves into a completely abstract state machine, do 
ier from quite general questions, issues and principles of statecraft, but 
sie Place within the unified, transparent, vital circle of the estate, means 
oes rhe and retain an entirely personal character. The estates-based 
living ee a a community interwoven with personal relationships, from 

* A se na relationships extended to the level ofa community, instead of 
e Whole i etoemmansto impersonal relationships between the individual and 
ch prevail in today’s democratically centralised state. 

(Sce below under point 6, p.221). 


sou bk Eanes state, being an organism, itself consists of organic 
Means the ee model of state means the organisation of the whole, 
Srganisms just EDEE: of several small estate organisations, 1.¢. smaller 

"Just as the living body is thoroughly organic, everywhere consisting 
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of cells, organised at the most minute level. While the democratic state 

to consist of a house of uniform atoms, while in fact being amorphong 
corporatist state is a state through and through, a structure through and thre the 
the big picture consisting of nothing but smaller wholes, not a uniform to 
unmediated elements, unmediated citizens. The small wholes are S of 
immediately connected to the centre of the totality but mediated by bélon ih 
to collective associations of guildish estates, estate organisations and grou i n, 


4. The integration of the individual into his estate means preservation rather 
than competition. As each individual finds himself integrated into a whole, the 
estate, he is also saved, protected, sustained and strengthened by the integrity 
of the estate and its internal and external forces. In the individualist order. 
competition is the dominant factor, where the individual hangs in the air, gnaws 
at the uncertainty of existence which lies at the innermost core of life, and 
continually awakens the combative, violent nature within. In a corporatist 
society, competition should not and cannot be completely absent, but it will take 
a back seat and, above all, only those individuals who are willing to enter this 
more severe and bitter arena will experience it. Thus, the severity of competition 
will not be denied to those spirits that can be spurred on to greater and newer 
developments of power, be it in the economy or in the closely related spheres 
of life. He who shuns it can be carried by the whole and enclosed. Such is the 
different spirit in the corporatist society as opposed to the present. 


5. The spirituality of the corporatist society. The spiritual character of a 
corporatist society is quite different from that of our society today (as we have 
seen above, pp.71-72 and 77). Today, the vigorous individual prevails, with 
energetic, ruthless natures placed alone in the saddle, the upper social strata 
being possessed primarily with the talents of vigour and action. Vitality, 
movement, the constant expansion of all external possibilities of life, but also 
the highest degree of externality itself, are therefore the primary characteristics 
of capitalism and the politically atomised society. In the corporatist society, on 
the other hand, the contemplative individual also has a full opportunity for life; 
tranquillity, inwardness, collection, therefore will determine the spirituality of 
the corporatist society to an infinitely greater extent than is the case today. 
Whoever compares the portraits of the Middle Ages with today’s scenes, will 
find in the former a vastly greater wealth of inwardness, individuality an 
peculiarity than today. A comparison of the manuscripts of that time and today 
is known to bear the same witness. 34° 


In the corporatist state, the individual, by virtue of being elevated as oe 
of the whole of the corporatist association, by his membership in 's 


340 See Philages, Graphologie, 2. A. 
(Ed.) | was unable to find any information on this text. 
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a jmself becomes the “estate”, in the sense that he has some 
gsociaiOn ver it, that he manages something of the estate. A guild’s master 
‘ wnershi for example, is himself an “estate,” again, so long as he forms a 
‘l act joumne ymen and apprentices; the journeyman is an “estate,” so long 

a he this with apprentices and the master. With this foundation, the 
be cot and talent of the individual can develop adequately in the 
-; order of life. Therefore, a greater permanence will prevail in a 
ety than the society of today. 


“estate” in this sense means something particular for the individual, then 
aaa appropriate counterbalance to individuality: the whole, which must 
absorb and integrate the particular into itself. Whereas in the individualist state, 
everywhere arbitrariness and atomistic activity prevail, here there is 
harmonisation, equipoise, mutuality, whole encounters whole instead of many 
individuals encountering many individuals, leading to abundance upon 
abundance rather than poverty upon poverty.*4! The corporatist society is made 
up of organic, small totalities, and must therefore always seek within itself a 
balance, a mutuality. The state built on individualism lacks this compulsion 
towards inner balance, it lacks the law of equilibrium; instead it embodies 
mutual annihilation through competition and the fraudulent assumption of equal 
value through citizenship which opens up the possibility of mechanical, 
glacial inequalities and a grotesque pell-mell. (Example: changes in the life 
of the state in the USA after the election of a president from the opposition 
party, which leads to the replacement of great civil servants; changes that find 
no justification in the life of the totality, nor even in the differences of party 
ideas!) This jumble was to be counterbalanced by the purely constructive 
relationship that brings the citizen into equal and unmediated relation to the 
sole, central state power; an exceedingly barren and bloodless nationalism, 


which wants to free the life of the individual from the spirit of state life, of 
community! 


6. Freedom and equality in the corporatist state. The estate includes 
be) within its circumference, relative equality (as stated above); because 
fie equality and bond which exists, and additionally it liberates the 
midst Braye these limits); it grants those liberties which can exist in the 
of the stat + bonds, which are owed to the individual in question. Every citizen 
same e - ns enjoys freedom and equality, but not the same freedom, not the 

quality; nor freedom and equality full stop, but rather: a) the “liberation” 


pe ee ee 
Mn (Ed.) Asin ma 


Means this in ny cases where Spann refers to the ‘poverty’ of the individualistic society, 


U7, ) a spiritual sense. 
ie The 4 ; ; 
Whic Word here is geschiebeartigen and refers as a descriptor to geological drifts 


Tesult in errati 
ratic stone or crystalline deposits of varying sizes. 
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or freedom resulting from bonds, and b) only the “equality” or “parity ‘ai 
follows from the similarity of the estate s members, to which We gave tf 
formula; equality among equals! Accordingly, everyone has tights to go acts 
with their duties, but not the same rights, not the same duties, but only the rights 
and duties proper to his station; and again, in subdivided gradations. 


Here we once more encounter a most instructive antithesis to 
individualism, to atomism: neither freedom nor equality, which are derived 
from the abstractly conceived individual, and which engender his loneliness and 
impoverishment, but: that divorced, gradated freedom and gradated equality 
which, being derived from the subject itself, alone embody the fullness of life, 


Here too, light is shed on the spirit of corporatist society. F irstly, it features 
the greatest vitality and fullness through attachments to what is similar (to an 
“estate”); and through limited freedom within such bonds. On the other hand, 
the preservation and facilitation of this relative, gradated equality is achieved 
through the division of the unequal, by grading society according to its spiritual 


substance and the consequent groupings of function. Thus, harmony, 
personality, spirituality. 


7. “Estates” do not lead to centralisation, but decentralisation. The civil 
service in the corporatist state contrasts with today’s crisis of officialdom. The 
described relationship between equality and inequality, freedom and bondage, 
also clearly shows us (as has already been demonstrated at the level of principle) 
that the corporatist structure works against the centralisation of the state, 
Atomism, meanwhile, necessitates centralisation. For now, everyone is an equal 
atom and must necessarily be in a direct relationship with the entire government. 
“One people, one government”; we are already familiar with this necessary 
basic maxim of the democratic-individualist State, applied in several contexts. 

By contrast, the corporatist Society necessitates: mediation in the 
relationship between individual and state, which allows for the self 
determination of the state and the development of overall organisation arising 
from the self-determined sub-organisations (rather than directly from 
individuals). We repeat: the corporatist structure of the state means 
decentralisation and mediation, In the corporatist state, it is not the atoms 
(citizens) that make up the whole (state), but the partial wholes (estates) that 
make up the total whole (state). In such a state, on the one hand, the partial 
wholes and partial powers become independent, and are both balanced and 
liberated in relation to their Own constituents. On the other hand, the totality 's 


clearly composed of such subsystems, thus decentralisation manifests itself 
(Namely, “estates” emerge), 


Decentralisation als 
below but is passed dow; 
does not delegate sove 


F m 
© entails that the authority of the estates comes not fro 
n from above. The lower tier (according to this Se 
Telgn power to the top, as in democracy, but rece 
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ihe bighet totality eal “ a place, with only its inner life 
fom free according to the principic 0 equality among equals”. 
en iiD ver, the relative exceptional position of the estates means that th 
If, how ‘relatively independent and self-determined lives, from = 
¢ thet! perspective, this means nothing less than the following: that all 
organise overnment and leadership, the centralised state of civil service as 
cent ay, is against the nature of society, and leaves us in the crisis of the 
state, which is today rightly spoken of as tremendous but 
f the civil service only continues to grow. The centralised state is 
ce the state of the enlightened, absolute princedom; 2. the likewise 
ralised state of a liberal-constitutional or purely democratic nature, and 
jally and most importantly; 3. the centralised state of socialism, insofar as it 
‘ved according to the model of the planned economy. The more 
ionately the number of civil servants increases, the more not only 
restrictive, but clumsy and useless the bureaucratic machine becomes. 

Wherever centralised government appears, an atomistic state construction 
ig its basis, i.e. the official is an organ of a single, centralised state power which 
seeks to grasp everything directly. “One people, one government”. Therefore: 
many officials, the structure of official power from the central body down to the 
smallest local body (this setup being found at its most sophisticated in France, 
and the opposite in England, whose state still contains a great deal from the 
Middle Ages); in principle, all of these officials have their will determined by 
the highest central authority. 

On the other hand, the corporatist structure of society, in placing the 
independent, corporatist bodies on the side of that central power, will lead to 
the total dismantling of the civil service, in particular the dismantling of the 
centralised officialdom. In the corporate, corporatist state, the need for the 
official and the actively involved leader essentially collapses! Let us illustrate 
with an example. The guildish master-craftsman is at the same time an official 
of his profession, managing the affairs of his estate, and in part a civil servant 
on Pe administration (provided the guilds are part of the city government), 
itp wae Na at the same time! The feudal landlord isa judge and on 
ofa ne as he is moreover a civil servant, in his capacity as a — 
ties fe within his fief. Or in modern times: workers are also union boar ‘A 

ia insurance institutions, exercising management zr 
officials tiga unctions; the members of the cartel are at the womne’ its 

eit own dea as they carry out such functions. of course, these meena 
etermined by one their subordinates, their full-time staff; yet their w! ‘| 
0 inister, but by the guild-quorum, by the cooperative, an par 


© Work j : an - vee 
State machine, always done voluntarily, something impossible within the great 
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These considerations give us a fundamental insight into the ve; 
structure of a state in which the estates are preserved and active as independ 
bodies (instead of being absorbed by a centralised egalitarianism); an ve 
which J would like to formulate as follows: in the corporatist ‘tite a 
officialdom and active leadership of the state is driven, as it were, into the limb rE 
Not only does the estate provide the functions of civil service (preferably “ip 
secondary capacity) through its own members, thereby minimising the gigantic 
centralised bureaucracy required in the egalitarian state (be it absolutist, liberal 
or socialist); but in addition, even the stewardship of the individual has an 
official character, insofar as the guild member supervises, assigns, and puts 
people to work within an organisation. 


Historically, it should be noted that there has not always been an 
independent, political civil service to the extent that has been achieved since the 
beginning of enlightened absolutism in Europe. The more constitutions and 
states have maintained their corporative character, the less present and 
perceptible has been their civil service. The independent officialdom is 
therefore not a great achievement of historical development, but a step 


backwards in relation to the estate structure, appropriate function and voluntary 
service to society. 


The beneficial effects of the Prussian officialdom are a phenomenon that 
should not be denied here. But they were possible only because the circle of 
civil servants emancipated themselves from mechanical centralisation as well 
as from the democratic, centralised dependency. They fulfilled their duties as: 
a review board, permeated by the highest sense of legality, duty, a certain 
idealism and professional honour. Wisely, the civil service not only overcame 
the hireling spirit to some degree, but also the centralising tendency, precisely 
as a result of this, and as far as it became its own independent review board, 
standing as an “estate” between the nation and the government (or monarch). 


TY differen, 
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ffitiating the estates and their Substitutes) 


rere the separation of the estates differentiated in our table is strict and rigid, 

«eg often the case in history; this contradicts the nature of society. This is 
as 1S “ee fact that the estates in their inner spiritual essence are not completely 
due to mined but only have a relative independence, have only a little 
ate of their own, or in other words: their independence and idiosyncrasy 
secompanied bya complete enkpeociiy, an alternating inter-penetration, No 
estate leads a completely distinct life, rather; each estate to a certain extent is 
also another estate. This phenomenon is fundamental. Itis the one that precludes 
any kind of class struggle, and which characterises the conflict between classes 
as an expression of disturbance, degeneration. 

The agricultural estate is also everywhere a political estate, in particular, a 
military one. Wherever there is universal suffrage and conscription, this goes 
without saying, since everyone is a politically active or passive citizen and joins 
the army. Where, as in the Middle Ages, there is a guild constitution, it is also 
evident, since the guilds as such conduct a certain amount of state and local 
politics (e.g. with respect to the nobility) and are armed (the armed citizens or 
“Spiebbiirger’*43). Even where absolute forms of constitution prevail, these 
effects must assert themselves through the position of power that is inherent in 
the economic masses by virtue of their weight, albeit in a mediated form. The 
lower class of manual workers also belong to the intellectual estate; provided 
that they participate in the higher spiritual goods of culture through their 
tducation, however poor, but above all through religion and morality. In fact, 
the lower classes only constitute an estate insofar as they take part in the highest 
Spiritual goods of the spiritual ruling class, or else they constitute foreign bodies 
in Society, estranged storehouses of slaves. Indeed, it is precisely the inner 
A caship of unity with the highest spiritual goods of culture which constitutes 

e ultimate criterion of an era, a constitution, a political system, a social order. 
ate ean 'S So overwhelmingly established as in the Middle Ages, there is 
educati ere 1s a perfect society; where it is absent, as the current gulf between 

‘on and ignorance demonstrates, there is the most imperfect society, there 


eats 


343, t 
(Tr) Literally pikem 


id an. Refers to urban infantry who acted as town guards during the 
© Ages but who 


were not knights, 
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is barbarism. Corresponding to the nature of socicty itself the 

workers and their estate in its entirety, conceived as a spiritual ie a 
intimate (even if only mediated) participation in the spiritual ate, Show an 
highest strata, a bright reflection of spirituality. 800ds of th 

The political estate is the agricultural estate insofar as it sery, 
order capital” in the economy, insofar as, for example, the orders = 
in the commercial court, the commercial treaties of the Statesman, Jude 
administrative activities of the official are “economic means” for te and the 
and the business. Where there is legal certainty, where secure. merchant 
administration offers the economic actor all the means he needs 6 ae 
economic relationships with others, “law”, “state”, “adimtiistatigns e 
everywhere an “economic means”, a capital of the greatest importance . is 
capital not produced in the course of business itself (hence “capital of ahi in i 
order”), In this sense it can be said that the political estate is the most oat a 
agricultural estate, but only indirectly. Where it does not achieve this cian 
it is in a state of sickness: bribery or a rigid addiction to authority, buresignati 
nature and the like. The political estate is also the most active estate in terms of 
defence, insofar as the political leadership decides on war and peace and is the 
guardian of the totality. In terms of the spiritual, the political estate is both a 
spectator and a productive participant. It is a spectator when the statesman must 
be receptive to the spirit of his time in order to organise it (as is his profession), 
but it also actively interposes through this organisation of what is precious and 
grand, leaving some to themselves while pushing back upon and suppressing 
others. 

The creative-spiritual estate is most distant from the others. Although it is 
the ultimate source of everything, from economy, technology, organisation and 
all higher life content, all such relations are mediated. The purely theoretical 
mathematician, for example, who finds the formulas by means of which the 
necessary calculations are carried out when building bridges is far removed 
from the actual craft of bridge-building and its techniques; nevertheless, he is 
the enabling cause of those calculations. And so, in general: by handing down 
the order of life, in determining and cultivating moral values, the creative- 
spiritual estate is the ultimate source of all statesmanship (thus the spiritual state 
is, even more so than its political counterpart, the most active agricultural 
estate). 


The relationship to the political estate is intimate, in that it takes on the 
ideas of the creative spirit and, in an organised sense, plants them in the na 
of life. Hence, the work of the great politician is partly a struggle pee 
outsiders, and partly a struggle for one’s own ideals, but these ideals are BY 
those that he himself creates. The limbs of the spiritual estate are not entirely 


riculturay 


ie 


“higher. 


4 For more on this, see my Fundament der Volkswirtschaftslehre, § 10 and 14- 
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rhe — not be limited to thinking of Buddha and 
5 of their lives they are only participants and im 
searcher, who creates independently in his o 
her, for example, mainly performs repetitiy 
may perhaps be a philistine. He therefore Participates in 
f the agricultural estate and the political estate, and 
“a highest, creative estate in only one aspect of his being. As Stated 
paones * highest spiritual estate exists only improperly as an estate, since it 
shoves omes a tru) 
ever BEC test distance lies as a gulf between the manual labourers (both 
The Fe and the estate of the wise. The highest wisdom is beyond the 
n rand ee man, for him it exists literally as a mere potential, and only 
ch of oF eration and longing can the lower participate in the higher; what is 
m be sished through faithful emulation, through voluntary submission to 
ws mautbort. Conversely, the agricultural worker of the lower estate for 
f ee spiritual man, exists only as an extrinsic companion, as quite simply 
cai being, a child, as such a primitive to the point of being almost beyond 
src 00 mmunication. What applies to the two outermost estates is that they 
only know cach other, as it were, from hearsay, one being almost a mere 
poleatial for the other. Such an arrangement can be found in the organism, 
where everything is closely connected, stomach and intestine, digestion and 
blood, but not digestion and brain activity, which have no direct connection, but 
only an incredibly mediated one. 


Christ here), 
Itators. Such 
wn field, but 
€ intellectual 


ive peor ct 
a0 

wi i of the re 

is whe s a teac’ 


Plato’s state does not do justice to the above-mentioned alternating inter- 
penetration of the estates, which corresponds to the nature of things. His 
conception suffers from a fundamental weakness in that the soil-cultivating and 
caming population is completely excluded from the use of arms, from the 
warrior class. This creates a rift and a separation, an aspect of caste that 
significantly disrupts political and spiritual unity. 

The described alternating inter-penetration of the estates, in basic terms, 
means that the estates may be reduced to each other (but only in the sense of a 
tendeney that can never be completely fulfilled, otherwise democratic 
homogeneity and levelling would possibly result), You can put it this way: 
‘very estate is a martial estate” in the hour of need or even in the state of a 
a armament and conscription, while “every estate is an agricultural estate” 
tad 2 general activity and useful integration into the whole. Only the 
ties be the lower estate with higher and the highest spirituality of the 
tucation of te peaks, is more difficult, more unreachable the greater the 
ittulistion then After all, in the state of general education, the _ 
tstition 4 at is Possible may be indicated by the following sentence, wr 
ofa asi Sf to it: every estate is a teaching estate”, but only, a on 
Werficial ¢ ni © to participate in the higher spirituality, and reproduce it, 

ghtenment and Marxist socialism believe that by increasing the 
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means of education and improving the upbringing of all People, they might ra 
them to the highest levels, this only stands as proof that the representatives 
this doctrine never rose to higher education. There can hardly be a - of 
mistake, a worse misunderstanding of the human soul, a Breater lacy : 
knowledge of human nature. 


The described alternating inter-penctration and reduction o 
also the reason for the extensive ability to mutually substitute the 
activities. Anyone who has ever given time to studying the organi 
when organs are injured or in some way damaged, others 
functions, e.g. the right hemisphere of the brain takes over for de 
centres or movement centres in the left hemisphere; or: in the ca 
that has been removed due to cancer, the intestine takes oy 
functions. So also in the social organism. Under certain conditions, each estate 
as has already been shown, takes over the tasks of the former estate as “g last 
resort”; under certain circumstances, anyone may take up the work of the tuling 
estate (the political estate), as the history of revolution shows, where estates 
previously excluded from power regularly seize control of the government: 
everyone either rules or is ruled. In any case, each estate is always an 
agricultural estate (already described in terms of the “capital of a higher order”), 

Of course, such substitution has its limits, but history shows how flexible 
these are in all the upheavals of a social, political, economic and spiritual nature, 
(For example, when the lay estate takes over the priestly functions during a 
Reformation). Additionally, what we learned during the war about 
“substitution” in the economy (the substitution of one commodity, one raw 
material with another), that which put to shame all the calculations about the 
confinement of the Central Powers, about submarine warfare, etc., exists to a 
great extent in all social phenomena and is only possible through the inner unity 
and inter-penetration of all areas of life and, as a result, all of the estates. 
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iw of the nature of society, according to which it is divided into 
Gf out vie and of the state, according to which it is naturally divided into 

ritual Ne basis of this spiritual stratification, is correct, history must show 
esate on verywhere, in the final analysis, only states with economies 
that it ae 4 corporatist model that can be found, and other states represent 
eens morbid corruptions and blurrings that are against the nature of 
uns! : 


things. ould like to make the assertion that history only really knows estates, 

ae t the blurring of the estates by democratic states has never really 
poe ded. Both political atomisation (democracy) and economic atomisation 
capitalism) have succeeded only in part historically due to the nature of things. 
The democratic and capitalist waves that broke out again and again in history, 
crashing through weary and rigid corporative orders, could only ever replace 
these with other corporative ties in the place of old, strict ones, but could never 
nly eradicate the corporative structure! Our  individualist-calibrated 
historiography (as is the case with German legal history, which is all too 
Romanic) has of course never examined the question, and only recognises this 
form in its most pronounced case of feudalism, failing to see its looser, freer 
forms, and thus, will be most scornful of the following claims. 


Pronounced corporative constructions of the state and society are evident 
inmany examples: Ancient Iran*#5 and Persia**°; Sparta; Ancient Rome and late 
Rome; also the old Germanic state (which still has to be discussed) and the 
Middle Ages, What can be regarded as an excellent characteristic of the Middle 
Ages, the corporative ranking of its members, is in fact a universal characteristic 
ofall history, of all times, of all peoples. 


i 


MS 

a More on this, see Schultz, W. (1921). Staatslehre und Staatsleben der alten Iranier in 
erdflamme collection. Vienna: Wila, Vol. 6. 

(Ed) Wolfgan, 


coll 8 Schultz (1881-1936): Minor German cultural historian and esoterist, a 
laborator of Spann, 
M6 
See D; ‘ : 
u Sstie S account of Alexander the Great in the Jahresbericht des Instituts f Osten 
ie, (1918). Vienna: Hiifing, Vol. I. 
) Joha , 
Blon nn Gustav Droysen (1808-1884): German historian, widely considered to have 


ered t 
he great man theory of history in Germany. 
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The verdict on the medieval state is unfortunately tarpj 
Haller’s prevailing theory.*"” After all of the foregoing, ae me toda 
necessary to say that Haller’s “patrimonial theory” that the ‘ett no longer 
should be reduced to nothing but private contracts (which woul ty eval State 
it no longer a state!) is fundamentally erroneous; this view is rather by act Tender 
Enlightenment, and in spite of Haller’s polemics against Rousseau. tre IN the 
the state in an even more individualistic way than he did, as being Pit Oks at 
nothing but private contracts! It is true that, on the contrary, the media of 
consists of nothing but public-law relationships, namely relationships - State 
estates and corporations, and such legal relationships cover private law etWeen 
a way that, understood in individualist terms, it no longer exists; fcdel i Such 
guildish legal relationships predominate! 348 Tights, 

On the other hand, an attempted atomised levelling and centralised blur 
of the estates is always emblematic of democracy and capitalism: the Athenee 
Pericles and the subsequent period, where democracy prevailed (the cal 
already sowed with Solon’s constitution**’); democratic, and Sotribttmnes 
absolutist Rome; the absolutism of the Enlightenment period; the liberal 
capitalist age from the beginning of the French Revolution. In Athens and Rome 
however, the guild and class system was never completely eliminated, levelling 
democracy proving unable to definitively demolish the inner structure of society 
(but it could destroy the whole development and culture of those epochs); 
clarified absolutism left large parts of the feudal estates intact, and to a greater 
extent, the guild system, and even in the mercantile industrial system, 
constructed as it was on privileged status (moderate privilege defines its special 
arrangements, equality not even being conceived of in this area), a large clement 
of class structure was necessary; even the centralised civil service was given the 
character of transferring the powers of princes to appropriately trained circles, 
the civil servants themselves, as it were, a college of expects with a flexibly 
corporatist inclination, and so levelling centralisation was bent against its will 
(as already shown above, p.224). 


37 Haller, K (1816), Restauration der Staats-Wissenschaft. Winterthur: Steinerischen 
Buchhandlung. 
(Ed.) Karl Ludwig von Haller (1768-1854): Swiss conservative ju 
the French Revolution and the writings of Rousseau. 
*48 See below, pp.238-239. Escaping the atomistic spell is also the outs! 
Below, G. (1914). Der deutsche Staat im Mittelalter. Vienna: Die Chroni 
Stadte, Hist. Bibl. 1, und Hintze, Staatenbildung, Deutsche Bucherei 100/101. 

«- historia 
(Ed.) Georg Anton Hugo von Below (1858-1927): Minor German economic ee 
collaborator of Spann. dite 

credl 

ie (Ed.) Solon (630-560 BC): Ancient Athenian stateman whose legal reforms as 
with laying the foundations for democratic government. 


rist, a staunch opponent of 
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istorical conservation of the Corporatist Conception of Society 
rhe es anything else seen in the course of world his 
ote t jution and the other liberal revolutions and refo: 
of evo et with the corporative structure. But with 
fret oP? did on what ravages of everything spiritual, 
xing mn Nevertheless, it turns out that even these most barbaric efforts 

mompletely suffocate inner nature. Politically, the electoral Privileges 

i ot a -owning groups (census, class franchise) created a kind of 
of the pr othe corporative structure, and where later this ceased to exist, the 
qubstitute a s of certain groups had to do the same, as is particularly evident 
imple of America. Economic formations (unions, cartels, combines) 

xa on more for the establishment of corporative ties, as we will see 

fee below pp.233 and 241). 

Jater ronly in the general history of the state, but also in economic history do 

bs with the lone and, as we have just seen, only partial exception of the 
we fin dred years), at all times there were only corporatively tiered economic 
last gee peoples; a truth that our liberal, atomistically deluded 
cal MS of the age has not yet discovered, but which is in fact visible at 
- surface level if only one recognises the inner structure ultimately necessary 
in the abstract for economy and society to exist. 

Neither the original communist social systems, those of Laveley-Biicher? 
and Morgan®®!, nor those taken up by Engels and Marx, Kautsky?*?, Bebel and 
others, ever existed; nor can an order similar to the communist economic 
constitution itself, given in German as “Markgenossenschaft” and conceived 
according to the until recently prevailing doctrine (equal portions of the land, 
“gewann”, which are periodically redistributed to prevent property disputes) be 
claimed in the face of critical source research. Dopsch**} has shown that the 
communist-style market cooperative did not exist, and therefore there was no 


tory so far, the 
Tms that followed 
what misery for the 
of all inner culture, 


Laveleye, E. (1879). Das Ureigentum. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


(Ed.) Emile Louis Victor de Laveleye (1822-1892): Belgian economist who focused on 
primitive concepts of property. Karl Bucher translated the above work into German. 


*' Morgan, L. (2004). Ancient Society. New York: Adamant Media Corporation. 


(Ed,) lewis Henry Morgan (1818-1881): American anthropologist who achieved fame 
through his studies of the Iroquois people. 


382 . 

fie (Ed.) Karl Johann Kautsky (1854-1938): Austro-Czech philosopher and Marxist 

henenaiee He was considered by many to be the most prominent authority on Marxism 
fen the death of Friedrich Engels in 1895 and WWI. 


353 
D és 
lopsch, A. (1918). Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der Europdischen 


Kulturentwy 3 

(Ed) Pel ses Vienna: Seidel, Part 1. Also, Part 2 in 1920. 

Medieyar ns COPSCh (1868-1953): Austrian social and economic historian specialising in 
"eval Euro 


academic an: Pe. He forwarded a positive view of the epoch, in contrast with established 
®mic opinion, 
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“equality” of the public domain (neither in economic nor 
rather, rulership and richly structured economic tiers 
Teutons in primeval times, and that nobility existed as a 
same times; that furthermore (in the economic sense) t 
markets existed even in Inner Germany in primeval times, that the Conan: 

foundations of the Germanic orders were therefore not purely agricultura, 
rather, free trading, money and commerce can be demonstrated, and se but 
on large estates the closed home economy (natural economy) was not =e 
achieved?*‘; in spiritual terms there remained the importance of having nat 
own priesthood. Even if Dopsch’s research is viewed with Scepticism, there 's 
a great deal of the estates to be found in the rich structure of the free and titer 
and especially in the retinue and the cult. That in Persia, Athens and Rome. oa 
the other hand, there were always guildish ties and other economic structures of 
a traditional kind is well known and taken for granted in economic history, The 
same applies to the primitive peoples studied by ethnology, where, because the 
nature of their situation never allows, no form of communism, economic or 
political equality is ever to be found, but always and exclusivel 
corporative group formations.*°> 


Wherever the gaze of economic history turns, in the final analysis it can be 
seen everywhere that structures, dependencies, class ties of all kinds are what 
have filled economic history from the beginning of time. This cannot be 
otherwise, it is the inner essence of the thing, persisting in the substance of the 
“things” that make up economy and society, just as it is in the nature of a 


developed organism to consist of different, unequal organs and structures, rather 
than a homogenous mass. 


Political te ); 
Prevailed amo oe 
Political clagg in 
Own-like €NVirong and 


y subdivisions, 


The purely historical view corroborates a result of earlier theoretical 
investigation.**° Communist orders are only possible at the extreme limits of 
society and the economy, namely where there is an enormous spiritual 
unification, which of course then appears to be restricted to a narrow circle of 
people. Such was the case in the early Christian congregations, in some 


LL 


354 The existence of city-like suburbs is perhaps the least historical result of Sadao 
research; however, it is backed up with economic logic, which cannot be fully summarise 
in the domestic setting, and thus commercial and market centres must necessarily ie 
demanded. See also the essays on Stadt, Stadtverfassung and Handel by Schliter, i 
and Stein in Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde (1913-1919). er 
(Ed.) Wolfgang Schliiter (1848-1919) and Gerhard Seeliger (1860-1921) were both ak 
German economic historians. | could find no information on W. Stein. 


. i _ 
355 Schmidt, M. (1920). Grundriss der ethnologischen Volkswirtschaftslehre. ia 
Ferdinand Enke, Vol. |. 


(Ed.) Max Schmidt (1874-1950): Minor German ethnologist. 
356 See above, Pp.177-178 and 217, 
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e 
Th ‘ations, orders and other brotherhoods of a special kind, Only 
t dis sition, will and character have reached an unheard-of 
wbet® ~ ‘ment and unity in the narrowest circle, only there is historical 
sear Fil communism, and thus true equality, possible; “all things in 
gpd co" among friends”. 

on «is anything suitable to confirm this truth, it is the development of 
i italist society itself. This violently tore down all estates boundaries 
woday's cap! France) and yet it had to leave a lot of things in place against its 
(especially sr ayattce anew organic structure emerged from the self-generated 
will, eT a to internal laws. Guilds, brother shops**7 and certain other 
nfusion ssociations could never be completely eliminated. Free competition 
pil d market, that which the doctrine of free trade alone promised, could 
cou realised (where it seemed to be the case, freight protection, tax 
0 subsidies, export premiums and administrative protections of all 
es fave effectively abolished the duty-free regime, i.e. new special statuses, 
relationships, and groupings have been created). But the marvellous thing is 
ihis; in the midst of the fiercest free competition, the cartels and cartel-like 
monopoly groups formed on the part of the companies, and the unions and 
union-like associations formed on the part of the workers, and thus, before any 
true break with the grand design could occur, new estates automatically arose 
inplace of the old, lost and destroyed ones, however such structures grew only 
ina temporary and wild fashion, unlike the planned ones of the earlier period. 
Equalising-atomistic competition nowhere gives rise to a completely atomistic 
coexistence, able to produce or maintain complete freedom for all actors, but 
rather brings about binding and structuring everywhere. 


Regardless of whether the eye looks to the present or the past, the reality is 
that state and society everywhere are arranged in a corporative structure, and 
the recurring capitalist slumps that can be observed in economic history (the 
slumps of the individualist epochs) could not change that. And why 
corporative? Because, in order to repeat this idea over and over again, there is 
spiitual diversity in society, because from the ultimate spiritual differences 
there follow different life tasks, directions of life and therefore different basic 
ranks in a free spiritual community. These various basic spiritual ranks then 


f i . . + . 
ms the basis for the structure, gradation and organic combination that make 
up the “estates”, 


- Os ne is such a basic fact of all social and state history, it is 
enormity of which the surf of individualist, liberal, democratic and (what an 
just as it hy 4 word composition!) social-democratic waves must break; today, 

‘as happened a hundred times in history. If the waves don’t break, the 


bese eens 
(Ed,) tn 

Kin G ; 
Workers in erman, Bruderladen, These on-site organisations provided medical care for 


the mini ; " : 
mining and industrial sectors, often having a confessional basis. 
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rock will break, i.e. society itself, the spirit that dwells in it as an ethos 
culture; this has also happened many times in history, as the Bibione 
Revolution and the destruction of Greece attest.*°° ik 


| 358 We refer again to PohImann. See p.185. 
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I. The economic estates 


amportant question today, with respect to the reorganisation of 
Soe most 1 pasis of the estates, is the order of the economic estates, whereas, 
il) an Ages and antiquity, the reorganisation of the political and the 
ine Mic al estates Was always the most important. Today, the purely 
ott spirit tes come to the fore, not because the economic question in itself 
economic ee mportalce in determining historical development, but because in 

a st society Where the economy has been left to its own devices, this 
en area of life has been placed at the mercy of a terrible neglect. 


The first requirements for the future design of economic estates are as 
«, First of all, that the development be based, in an organic and planned 
— on what is already there; and furthermore, that the classifications to be 
eat should not solidify at their limits in a kind of hereditary nobility or 
sist but that freedom to transition from the lower to the higher tiers as 
ell as the necessity of returning from the higher to the lower tiers be basically 
preserved. 
The core question, however, concerning the ins and outs of a new design, 
isthen: what inner order should be given to the estates according to their nature? 
Previously we had the general principle of “loose togetherness”, the “gradated, 
guildish cooperative”, as was appropriate to the nature of the estates. This 
principle now needs to be determined in more detail and applied to today’s 
reality. : 


of pam 
advil 


s 


The focus here is on two points: the internal and external structure of the 
future cooperatives and the property regime. We first consider the latter. 


A. The Property Regime in the Corporatist State 


Obes guildish cooperatives themselves, it follows from all that has been 
Wefessional, (and will be confirmed later) that by their nature they must be 
atlantis pr professional associations. For the principle of ownership, 
Of people in : iC following consideration is decisive. The estate is a large circle 
iNcommon . ich full equality is impossible. Since everything can only be held 
only be Silene en true friends, the communist concept of property (which can 
SSlate, A dditi ented with full inner equality) cannot be implemented within an 

‘onally, however, this means that private property cannot actually 
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be abolished; it must, however, receive a corporatist Solidarity of g h 
nature, an element of mutuality. If one calls to mind the “ e 
mutuality”, which we saw was founded in the nature of the est 
it under all aspects, the result is that the totality of the estat 
uniform, but subsists economically in quite different 
individualities (both according to the enterprise as well as the economic g 

and also spiritually through a wide range of individual differences, The Mri 
of property should therefore be entrusted to the individual but monitored a 
sub-associations and estates (the sub-totalities), and only lastly by the ais, the 
whole; a form of private ownership limited by the state and the estate. With i; 
we obtain the first general proposition for the identification of a corporatigs 


property regime: 


atitab 
Sradated, loo 


ate, and applies 
© is not Strictly 
and gradateq 


1. Private property exists in a formal sense, but in terms of substance, there 
is only common property, in that private property belonging to the individual is 
there to serve the partial totality (the estate), and the property of the partial 
totality serves the overriding totalities (the estate associations), and in the end 
these serve the final totality, the state. 

That property takes the form of private property corresponds to the great 
individual diversity that prevails within the estates, as well as the great mobility 
and vitality that the body of the economy must grant at any moment in 
accordance with the development of population, market size, wealth, 
technology and consumption habits. Compelling the use of privately-owned 
resources in service to the public good, meanwhile, corresponds to the 
indisputable, basic principle of mutuality, which determines the nature of the 
estate both in its own internal structure and in its place within the totality of the 
economic and social body. 


The compulsion to manage private property in the public interest can be 
implemented: 


a) In a purely negative, defensive manner, so that any obviously 


harmful application is prohibited or combated. 

Here are some examples: rejection of patents, design protections and 
trademarks for harmful inventions, products, types of goods; heavy 
taxation of unreasonably low-class, inartistic or immoral luxury, and at 
a more general level: planned influence on consumption in the ae 
that reasonable, simple and appropriate mass consumption 1s ne 
everywhere. (Because the economy is the balance between seen 
and consumption; not just production!). This should not only tax 
the design of the tax system accordingly (whereas up t0 now the 
system was largely determined by the convenience of 
ministers). Sugar taxes, salt taxes, milling taxes, meat taxes | to the 
are all eyesores for a correct consumption tax policy. In addition 
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of tax, administrative means must also be applied in the broadest 
means accommodating trade which facilitates Correct, desired 
senses tion, while suppressing and complicating the process for 
eo o™(C ustoms duties, railway tariffs, postal regulations and similar 


n be used for this). Finally, the utilisation of purely intellectual 


s ca j i i 
ey must also be subject to influence in the same way, ¢.g. by 
ne theatre, cinema and musical performances under the 
ipervision of artistic advisory boards. 
s 


py in addition to the defensive approach, the obligation to use property 
in a manner beneficial to the public good must also be instituted in a 
sitive, active manner. The war legislation featured examples of such 
requitements levelled by the state on private sector activity: the 
compulsory cultivation of agricultural products, the compulsory hiring 
ofunemployed people to generate certain things for the markets during 
critical times, demands and prohibitions placed upon certain raw 
materials for use in certain industries, and especially, the regulations 
protecting tenants from landlords, along with many, many other 
examples. If we conceive of the economy being, for the most part, 
managed in a guildish, cooperative manner, then it is clear that 
government demands, requirements and prohibitions all impose a 
compulsion towards the guildish use of private property in the interest 
of the public good. 


The realisation of the desired state (in which all private property exists as 
such only in its external form, while being substantively public through 
compulsive measures surrounding its use) will always remain an ideal, rarely to 
be achieved in all instances of ownership and use. However, the socialist 
“rstuction, which wants to convert all means of production into the property 
tthe state, Must necessarily fall far short of the ideal. This is due to the fact 
mee circumstances, capital is atomised, i.e. killed; while under private 

piles (in addition to the directly cooperative estates system) life and 
Mentioned ae guaranteed, The guildish-cooperative effects of the type 

me in me will Sometimes curtail this life, but not kill it. It should also 
ie. ate not on - a the influences on private property here are again diverse, 
local Nature, Y ofa state, but also of a municipal and guildish-cooperative, 1.€. 

W 

tat follows Tesults from these considerations: 


2. Pri 3 
Dene P+ hag Property acquires the inner character of a fief through public 
Pate neo ences, ven if it does not in fact take the form of a fief but remains 
aheagy Said, byt This sentence might appear a tautology on top of what we eae 

” Out the truth is that it is intended to clarify the difference between 
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our concept of property and that of state property. In principle, this 
not held entirely in common, but as, in the basic sense of the word: 
is a type of property whose administration for the public good is to 
(by the superordinate ownership of the totality), while not at the 
being managed by the totality itself. 


According to this view, there are two elements in the standard Concept of 
property: first, the public benefit, the service to the whole; and then ns ? 
subjective, the service to oneself, the self-interest motive, which gives Property 
and the public good their concrete position in relation to the user, a completely 
different, underlying reality. The good should also serve me, and it should 
therefore be entrusted to my care and bondage; itis thus grafted onto my person 
twice. The first point encompasses the public benefit regulation of property use 
the second the special bond to a specific person, the private form of property. 
Both of these elements, however, participate in the point of honour, given the 
fact that the totality has entrusted me with property, has gifted me a fief. Hence 
honour is then a primary concept among people of all estates and ages. 

The goal is that the egoism of the private becomes only a form, the public 
benefit being more determinative; only then is the vivid unification of both sides 
of reality in the property phenomenon successful. 


Property is 
a fief, Le. it 
be effecteg 
Same time 


3. In addition to the form of private property, fief property in the direct 
sense, i.e. the legal-technical sense, can also be found. 

The feudal influence on private property, in the indirect sense that the 
arbitrary, subjective use of it is restricted by penalties and regulations of all 
kinds, has long been in the spirit of recent developments ever since the peak of 
individualistic economic declarations was passed and social policy began to 
advance. 

However, the development continues today: a whole series of approaches 
have recently been launched to cultivate modern fiefdom in a legal-technical 
sense. The heritable leasehold, the secured rental property, and rights of 
residence are clearly fief-like legal forms; also, cooperative forms of ownership, 
such as, for example, collective use of machines, credit and mutual insurance, 
the obligation of employers to pay contributions to workers’ insurance, and 
especially the indispensable, overriding employment contract; these are all legal 
phenomena that contradict the liberal, individualistic conception of private 
property, which already in a technical sense can be described as forms © 
fiefdom. When a superordinate legal entity makes claim of legal right above 
formal property, there is, in effect, a kind of super-ownership; and thus the 
character of a fief is bestowed, with the purpose of individual administration 
under regulation for the public good. In this sense, modern lawyers have bs - 
already declared that the obligations a general employment contract (collectlv 
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on acompany are a burden (understood as a legal object), 
imposes ured property ownership or rental.?>° 


nt) ! y of sec’ 

ve to the a io basis of the collective bargaining agreement ina system 
Fi pewuscons! e' hint organisation of the commercial professions, and realise 
“gis, 60° ae a construct, the private ownership of the means of 
i oor nat only have the internal character, but the technical and 

eu dal property: ; ; 
orm following historical self-reflection would have its place: the fief- 
ere, the a roperty, in the most general sense (not in the legal-technical 
ike concePt 0 duct of the particular developments of the medieval era, but 
ggnse) 18 ot a eneral concept of all legal epochs not marked by pronounced 
Echt and is a particularly Germanic concept, indeed, perhaps 
oncept of property par excellence, because it corresponds most 
to the Germanic being, which is based on structure, not juxtaposition. 
a anic state and economic system, which is based on loyalty, the 
Ys wenn and super-ownership rooted in economic inequality (for the 
al aauality of the market cooperative, see above, pp.231-232), could do 
oie with the abstract-individualist concept of property typical to the 
Romanesque view. (Even the German legal saying “God, not man, makes heirs” 
ituminates this). In general, Germanic law was based on the correct idea that 
is matter was just another aspect of morality, duty and belief in God, that it 
med a unity with them. Even Wotan?” only had a fief claim to earth until the 
wilight of the gods; so also the king has power from God, the overlords and 
tir entourage, down to the father of the house in relation to his servants and 
family. The Middle Ages immortalised this way of thinking under Christian- 
nystical influence, and Meister Eckhart probably explained the concept of ficf- 
lke property most deeply and beautifully: “Rather we should hold all things as 
ifthey were lent to us and not given, without possessiveness, whether it be body 
srsoul, senses, powers, outward goods or honours, friends, relations, hearth and 
tome, or anything at all”.3°' The Universalist view must return to the relative 
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Under Swiss law. Se 
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y first observed, with respect to the collective bargaining agreement 
e his essay, Der Gesamtarbeitsvertrag, nach Schweizerischem Recht in 
PI. Here, Boos Hie deutschen Arbeitslebens (1916). Munich: Duncker & Humblot, 
nership” on th ghtly discerns that a collective bargaining agreement creates “super- 
Norlforce, © Part of the manufacturer, and “sub-ownership” on the part of the 
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): Swiss sociologist and freelance writer. 


the ancient Germanic gods. The reference to the “twilight of 
jardk, the end of this world. 


ote 7 
can be found in The Complete Mystical Works of Meister Eckhart, p.518. 
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transience of the individual, while the whole remains. Temporal 
individual, eternal property of the whole. Only the whole owns 
Private property also presupposes the difference between ». 

public property, a difference that only individualist, self-containey 
thinking can imagine, concealing as it does a lack of immediacy aii d CAPitaligg 
legal thought. The individualistic zeitgeist gave to us this pestilent ly i 
legal concept, to which our trade lawyers, lacking a philosophical pein 
have been wedded for a long time, and even the Germanists have sniets Ucation, 
vilified their own treasure, like a Cinderella, praising and wooing an and 
strange, false beauty. Real German legal thought knows neither Strict] nstead 
property nor a fundamental difference between private and public pro Y Private 
future must achieve both ways of thinking. 


Propert 


itselg °F the 


perty. The 


4. In addition to the private and feudal form of property, there is also ro 
for the form of public property in a corporatist society, namely the tite 
collective property of both the sub-associations (c.g. the workers’ associations 
in the guilds) as well as the estates and guilds themselves, the Sax 
associations, and finally that of the municipality and the state. 


The overview of the property regime which we have unfurled shows 
features of the greatest versatility: limited private property, feudal property, 
collective property of the estate, the municipality and the state. But such 
versatility is necessary for the economy’s survival. Individuals, guild 
associations and the state; all have their appropriate stomping grounds 
according to their strengths. Also resulting from this is a guideline for the 
measure and distribution of liberties and responsibilities. They depend on the 
level of public duty inherent in a particular sector. The general principle behind 
distribution and the degree of influence imparted to public interest should be: 
the more vital a particular trade is, the more public duty and benefit should hold 
sway over it; the less essential to life, the less spiritually fundamental a trade, 
given as it will be to arbitrary and secondary needs and spheres of life, the less 
bound, the freer it should be. This gradation and stratification of the forms of 
ownership and (that which results,) commercial forms of business, ensures 
maximum vitality and mobility with the highest level of appropriateness. In this 
way, in particular, a field is opened up for those with agile, free and unboun 
natures, as well as the simpler, more constant and contemplative types: since 
there is neither a shortage of quiet civil service positions nor free stomping 
grounds for various activities. Because of the rich mix of organisational wae 
and types of activity, there is thus a way of life for every basic spiritual form. 
strikes me as an important prerequisite required of our statesmen, 
peace, for social calm and for the vitality of development, all at the sal 
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of life should always be taking stock of whether the following 


social order O lised: each to his own, as appropri teins 

The pis Deine OAS thi » aS appropriate for him, within the 

pinclP k of the totality, within the framework of his highest spirit. The 

fame a order with free movement of talent will offer the correct path to 
fa 

comport 
ise this : : . 

real fer these basic discussions, we move to corporatist associations 
<e especially the professional estates. 

themse™ 


B. The Professions and Professional Associations, Especially Those 
of a Commercial Nature 


I emphasised earlier that the reorganisation of economic life in the 
orporatist sense must not artificially and violently introduce new structures but 
inust build on existing ones. Now, Marx, as we saw above, absolutely believed 
inthe development of large companies, as a pervasive, necessary “causal law”; 
and he believed that the large company as a collective entity was to be regarded 
ag the preliminary stage of nationalisation. This is far from true, since large 
companies (as we demonstrated above, pp.138-139) show no inner inclination, 
fet alone a causal “law” (!) which drives them to expand to a universal scope 
and thus submit themselves to nationalisation. What does exist in real state- 
owned companies is a justification for nationalisation based on a particular 
public benefit, for example, the Eifel Railway? for reasons of warfare, 
transport policy and general economic policy, similar to the great arms- 
producing factories of many countries; for economic, transport or financial 
purposes we might consider the post office, telephone and telex lines, and state 
monopolies such as tobacco, powder and salt; and for the purpose of traffic and 
community policy we might consider the combinations of various companies 
overseeing trams, electricity and gas works. 


The movement towards a uniform, overall enterprise, a single state 
Property, is asserted as the most striking thing in the development of the large- 
scale life of the capitalist economy; yet in fact, there are completely different 
ie that display a tendency to encompass the entire commercial economy 

ereby expand indefinitely, namely: 
ie ee ns on the one hand, cartels and cartel-like combinations oe 
fine 6 inked by the collective agreement; these are the foundations of U ; 
StOups, Pi ae development of the economy. Between the two a 
an Mt ats Maton and the cartel, there is an economic form of eS ical a 
‘ormativ at has received far too little attention to this day in its fun ne * 
®, developmental tendency along corporatist, guildish lines. The 


2 (Ed,) An 
in 1874 


‘ d 
other name for the Hiirth-Kalscheuren-Ehrang railway 'n Germany, complete 
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collective bargaining agreement or so-called Tarifvertrag, the Collective | b 
agreement.** dour 
This, which already has a very universal tendency to spread, a 
purchase not only in large industries, but also (and even more so 
fragmented, small and medium-sized businesses predominate, must 
examined in more detail. It will prove to be the main pillar upon which 
corporatist society in the commercial sector is to be founded. 


nd finds 
!) Where 
Now be 
the new 


1. The Collective Bargaining Agreement as the Basis of the Trade 
Association Bond 


As is well known, the collective bargaining agreement consists of workers’ 
associations or workers themselves concluding contracts with entrepreneurs or 
employers’ associations for wages and employment. Through these contracts, a 
guildish bond emerges from the employment relationship as a whole, since 
wages as well as work, working hours, working methods, shift changes, 
workers’ representatives and all other aspects of the employment relationship 
can be and are truly included.*™ 


However, as indicated above, the collective agreement attains fundamental 
importance for the reorganisation of our economy: insofar as it facilitates a 
move from a common, holistic regulation of employment relationships to a truly 
organic connection between cartel and union. This connection creates from 
trivial working regulations an entire professional code of conduct, from the 
coexistence of trade union and cartel to the final form of a unified guild. Where 
a collective agreement applies, there are two specific tendencies in this vein 
which feature an internal, logical necessity: 


firstly, the tendency to coerce entrepreneurs and professionals who lack 
loyalty to the agreement into employers’ associations or otherwise render them 
innocuous, e.g. through strikes or union embargo, and in this sense the workers 
act as an agent of cartelisation within the enterprise; 


363 (Ed.) A collective bargaining agreement (also known as a collective labour agreement) is 
a formal contract negotiated between employee unions and management, which pe ina 
the terms and conditions of employment, including the regulation of wages, benefits an 
dispute resolution. 

364 The best overall treatment available currently is found in the above-mentioned wt 
Boos on the collective bargaining agreement under Swiss law. On economic associat! 
a more general sense, we recommend the well-known works of Liefmann. 
(Ed.) Robert Liefmann (1874-1941): Minor German economist. Probably refer’ 


his Die Unternehmerverbénde (Konventionen, Kartelle): Ihr Wesen und ihre 
(1897). Freiburg: Mohr. 
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lency is to implement price tariffs in combinati i 

the seco ie * Fal that the common regulation of what sesteniinen, 
‘i boo" af the cost price, namely labour costs, would also tislatem 
import P ectively fix minimum prices for goods. In the course of this 
to “ an employment relationship established within the 
power” reement, put also a price regime, at least as applied to base charges 
ealeatlve 2 rn combats outsiders and dirty competition, rogue traders, i. i" 
whic in e gregation of the entire industry in general emerges, in the sense of 
casi ie also corresponds to the inner tendency of the collective bargaining 
; P ne expand locally, encompassing neighbouring communities not 
“en the association, lest they gain supremacy through competition. This 
Ties in particular to the more fragmented crafts. “In the crafts,” writes 
effect See the associations (of the masters) do not have the money and power 
associations of large industrialists, real cartels are often impossible [...] 
¢ bargaining 1s often a direct replacement for cartels. Contracts that at 


collectiv ‘ : i isoui 
jst glance appear to be normal collective agreements are partially disguised 


cattl associations.”>°° 
Ifthe wage tariff is accompanied by a price tariff in all sectors (such as first 
in the Swiss, German and Austrian book printing industry and since then in 
many other cases), this today already means a guildish price regulation, 
collectively determined by entrepreneurs and employees. How infinitely 
different is such @ price determination, both from the one-sidedness of 
eatrepreneurs simply doing it themselves through the cartel, and the 
“eentralised” version, found where the socialist planned economy has 
nationalised production. The senior director of the centrally planned economy 
must (if' an unmediated allocation of goods does not occur naturally) work out 
am entire network of prices, the individual approaches to each necessarily 
having something bookish, calcified, even arbitrary about them, since there 
ists no reliable basis for calculating prices if the planned economy is 
completely closed off!36 Indeed, it has primarily been the black market that, as 
far as can see, has corrected and continues to correct state prices under both 
Bela Kun and Lenin. On the other hand, those prices and wages that are set by 
the entire guild with due regard to the sustainability of the market, the 
Production costs, the capital and developmental power of trade, the workers and 
ae all the vital necessities of trade, are never loosed from the warm 
sae, €, and maintain their necessary adaptability. ‘The piesa ea a 
ny live ee the workers, have a perspective on the ear od : 
senior di work, with which they have grown up since childhoo , whic ; 
rector and his assistants at the desks of the main office overseeing the 
Nae eee pe 
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Geis er Gesamtarbeitsvertrag, nach Schweizerischem Rec! 
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planned economy could never have. Pricing under this arrangement ig 
basically the same mechanism as under capitalism: market party meets Set b 
party. However, there are entire estate associations which make up a oe 
party, and thus the price conflict is fought with completely different ment 
possibly resulting in severe shocks. However, since workers and wiitiegter 
are linked to their industry sector in solidarity, it is to be hoped that such urs 
conflicts (like wage conflicts) remain based in healthy reality and mo. doce 

In accordance with all we have said thus far, it would not be a stretch ; 
say that the collective bargaining agreement has at its starting point the creation 
of a professional code of conduct from simple working regulations, and thus é 
bringing together of the two entities: worker and employer, to form a 
professional association, a true guild. The collective bargaining agreement 
therefore, clearly emerges as the formative and summarising force that creates 
that unified, total connection, the organic components of which then become 
the union and the cartel. The trade union and cartel form the natural subdivisions 
(sections) of the guild (the professional association). 


It seems certain to me; that the correct development of the situation, 
immediately brought about by the collective agreement, consists in: the 
statutory creation of professional associations, obligated to conclude collective 
agreements to organise every guildish profession, no matter its form. 

This demand is so appropriate to the development of our economy that it 
does not represent anything new. Not only the middle class is aware of its 
various forms. From a sociopolitical point of view, an expert like Lujo Brentano 
suggested a long time ago that compulsory organisations of both entrepreneurs 
and workers might be created, whose task it is to conclude collective 
agreements. Of course, it shouldn’t stop there. The organic consolidation of the 
entrepreneurs’ and workers’ organisations into one permanent association, 
which also assumes other tasks, completes the structure thus created.>” 

If the professions, or guilds as we want to call them, are created in this way, 
then (as already indicated) the entrepreneurs and workers will each form their 
own, relatively independent sub-divisions or sub-associations within this 
overarching organisation of the guild. Wherever the situation is such that there 
are strong unions and at least signs of employers’ associations, the formation of 
a guild (a compulsory professional association) can be started immediately. The 
decisions of the guild, like those of its subdivision, are fundamentally to be 
approved by the higher authority. 

Due to the variety of occupations that are common in most large industrial 
companies, guild formation can no longer be the uniform process it was in the 
Middle Ages. In large-scale industry (but also in some craft trades, ¢.8: 1" e 
construction industry), several professions are regularly combined; therefore, 


367 |bid., p.433. 
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anisations are required. If, for example, the unions of painters, 

; ett org al workers and saddlers conclude a collective agreement in a 

frome sah these associations must also meet with the general association 

wool a cts In this, the guild, the employers will therefore constitute a 
0 


of WB oup, but the workers will, So to speak, only act as representatives for 
ynifor™ A (sections) of their respective trade unions (painters, woodworkers, 
ihe divs 


etc.). Similar would be the case of all industrial officials. In this way, 
cadets, ' < become more complicated than they used to be; and it is precisely 
iO manifold, connecting and balancing threads must be woven from 
ye 10 this uild, Through this connection with more central associations, the 
ae Fil d and its sub-divisions gain the necessary integration into the 
indivt oe the trades, and thus ultimately into the entirety of the national 
seal It is now neither possible locally, nor in the sense of an individual 
cell for peculiar, unhealthy developments or a straying from the overall style 
to emerge. 7 | 

It goes without saying that employers and employees in the overall 
association have the opportunity to discuss all questions at any time; but it will 
also be possible to hear from the representatives of workers and entrepreneurs 
in the sub-associations. When the intervention of the supervisory authorities 
does its part, true totalities can arise. 


2. Additional Corporatist Bonds 


Now, one could object: if everything has been achieved and organised that 
can be achieved and organised by collective bargaining (as is almost the case 
today in the printing industry), then we should see a great improvement in 
employment relationships and industrial action: but the opposition of capital 
and labour, the root cause of today’s social hardships, have not been eliminated. 


It must now be considered that at the moment when the collective 
bargaining agreements have achieved their formal existence, and the union on 
the one hand and the cartel on the other belong to it as subdivisions, further 


essential ties and mutualities, which, incidentally, can already be found today, 
ue ripe for cultivation, 


i the employers’ side of things, the following can be rome cA 
i Ane ei of raw materials, so that the cooperative focused on U a 
followed ae form another permanent connection (which will, of cartees . 
Loday a arge Purchasing associations and similar collectives, as is the on 
fining le associations); joint decision-making when apes 
and forms one trends and methods, e.g. by defining certain basic pal - 
ae now a © typing system is one example of such normalisation, - 
Pitcipation op More such prospects, which should, of course, oni oe : 
‘Ystem (thi of the Workers); joint loan procurement and an internal saving 
*means that the corporatist connection will largely become its own 
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bank); joint sales organisations, if the necessary price and model standard; 
(at all levels of production) precede. F inally: the creation of joint Coo sition 
companies (production cooperatives of the guilds), some of which wil] Perative 
themselves with pre-production, some further production and refineme Conee, 

the byproducts and waste produced by the individual companies whé = Some 
the guild membership. These enterprises could emerge from the wut — U 

similar fashion to the consumer associations, their bread factories Sin a 
slaughterhouses and the like. However, with the production sequence hi their 
it is similar to the example of the “combination” or “mixed economy ente mind, 
in the case of giant companies and conglomerates. In this way, the <a, 
introduce from its entrepreneurial side an important element of mutuality j will 
arena of its trade, which will far outstrip the tendencies of today’s cae the 
give it a kind of inner self-sufficiency (autarky), solidarity. This me 
development is very similar to that of the Middle Ages. The old guild also se le 
how to buy raw materials and master productive cooperatives, w 


These and similar economic cooperative formations that will arise from the 
guild association (or the association of several related guilds) are also intended 
to reduce the commercial activity within the economy, and thus raise the Water 
table of overall welfare within the guildish society (the high average prosperity 
in the Middle Ages comes largely from the elimination of commercial activity 
through the predominantly internal unity and immediacy of the guild economy); 
it is also intended to increase the clarity of all production and circulation, and 
thus to mitigate the risks of crisis which exist in a free market economy, in the 
same way that giant companies and giant cartels (which are guildish in their 
own sense) do. It should be noted that these guild economic cooperatives do not 
only bring food and finished products directly to the consumer like today’s 
consumer associations, but that they bring intermediary products directly to the 
producer and process waste and byproducts which must currently be handled 
in-house, thus the immediacy and clarity of intermediate and further production, 
pre- and post-production, are strengthened not as external processes, but as 
elements within the production cycle; an effect which is, of course, of much 
greater magnitude than that of today’s consumer associations. 

On the part of the workers (or rather, the workers and employers together) 
the following cooperative ties and joint functions will easily result: a common 
(“parity”) employment certification; common regulation of the apprenticeship 
system and of the next generation in general; collective management and 
organisation of technical schools and training initiatives; and also the 
sociopolitical network of the welfare system; this last item already being 
implemented today (healthcare, accident insurance, old age pension 
unemployment benefits, etc.). Also, common purchasing and esis 
associations will proliferate (while today only individual factories engage i 
these at their own discretion, the worker having no say). Finally, 4 Coaaan’ 
guildish community association which will attenuate class antagonisms throug! 
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1a for the general welfare; conferences, festivals and amusements 

vents e! «e guildish association, which, like the old guild, would contribute to 

pase and civic customs. These and similar bonds, which actively link the 

ie overall betterment of the trade, will give him an estate, something 

“| suit him, root him once more, and exert a profound spiritual gravity, 

that W! aly bringing back the common life, a proper concept of honour, self- 

a simplicity and a sense of rank; in this way the class conflict and 
meri of today can be overcome. 


worker to 


5 ate o% 
fo afe ote 


If you take a look at all these fellowships and estate ties, you can see that 
everything which takes the form of cooperative and non-profit cultivation in our 
society today, OF elements even more sophisticated than these, are further 
developed in the corporatist society, partly in a systematic and well-founded 
manner, but partly in an organic summation, which, to say much more, appears 
to integrate everything into larger totalities as if by design, thus bringing forth 
a living creature, awakened to fruitful life. 


3, The Official Activities of the Corporatist Associations 


We have already recognised above how the nature of the estate association 
necessarily causes it to take on certain state activities, that it eats up something 
of the centralised state, as it were, dismantling the means of the centralised civil 
service. This is generally the case with regard to the regulation of its own 
professional affairs, which it takes out of the hands of the centralised 
bureaucracy piece by piece. First, it necessarily takes over certain judicial 
functions. Almost the entire commercial jurisdiction will now fall under the 
tnternal remit of the estate. Settlement, arbitration, low-level commercial affairs 
will now rest at the level where they are supposed to be dealt with, and the 
judicial and administrative work of today’s state authorities will be reduced. 
teats is essential to note here: wretched “legal equality” of the current 
Senta increasingly rolled back into legal gradation, legal distinction, legal 
each of ie since under this system countless specialist courts will emerge, 
leer, but by te judge the equal with their equals; who will judge not by the 
sil exists i, Sie customs and common sense. Equality before the law will 
everyone a not in the individualistic sense, and only among equals! ‘Thus, 
each matter ner before a different law, namely one which is appropriate to 

ation. The m person, Another area to consider is general administration and 
With large msi the corporatist formations unite to form general associations 
burdens Ofte teal chambers, the more these powerful bodies will shoulder the 
fact t at, ‘ie ¥ State authorities. This work is in itself not diminished by the 
"BANS Of the a uae done by state officials, it is performed by the various 
states (union officials, guild officials, chamber officials), 
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however here, the work is partly done on a voluntary and part-time b: 
of it being done by small, open circles, for the most part dey 
centralised superstructure; the number of civil servants and the amount of w, 
will in fact decrease. Above all, however, the entirety of the work i 
within the domain of the specialist area concerned and is therefore stripped of 
any centralised-bureaucratic character, along with being reduced in terms ~ 
formal legal considerations. Of course, all the labours of the estates te 
specialist fields must be, and should be in principle, subject to state supervision 
and sovereignty, so that the estate does not become a state within the state. 
something the German Middle Ages was sufficient witness to. (It was different 
in England, where central power remained strong enough). It is clear that bodies 
of this nature will consume an exceptionally large portion of their own funds 
Internal levies within the estates will therefore relieve some of the demand on 
the state’s tax system, with voluntary work, personal duties and corporate assets 
further reducing the internal tax burden. The municipal, land and state taxes 
should not therefore (as in the Middle Ages) become so-called tax farms, ie, 
taxes which, in absolute terms, are taken over by the estates as a whole and then 
divided among the guild members. However, state taxes will not be able to 
dispense with the administrative involvement of the cooperatives (e.g. even in 
the case of cadastral assessments).*% 


The system of technical schools is already partly in the hands of the 
economic bodies. If these merge together into large estates and overarching 
associations, the system of higher technical instruction as well as scientific 
research (of the type today conducted by the German Coal Institute) will come 
under a directorship very different than today’s. The system of general 
education will follow. 


Asis, Some 
oid of an: 


Measurements, weights, mint, currency and customs will not be transferred 
to individual estates, but to the aggregate of business associations, a kind of 
“estates house” (see p.254 below) which has the decisive word on such matters. 

Social welfare remains a state matter, one of general social policy, but its 
provision and execution will to a large extent fall to the estates. So, for example: 
providing legal advice of a factual nature, housing care in accordance with the 
law, healthcare, scholarships and much more. 


Turning now to military service. The current pacifism and humanitarianism 
of women and the effeminate will soon enough be steamrolled by history. It is 
therefore necessary not to leave military service unexamined. We should first 
acknowledge that military service will not be transferred to an estate in the 
foreseeable future (as it was in the Middle Ages, to the feudal lord, and in the 
cities, to the guild’s “SpieBburger”); but instead, just as it is today, military 


P e 
368 (Ed.) A cadastral assessments a comprehensive survey showing the measurement, valu 


and ownership of land, especially for purposes of taxation. 
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_¢ will be rendered pre tie 1 the citizens of the state. 
gsi ion 200 a are unlikely to disappear from the pictu 
“ons ihe estates structure will call for a militia and a warrior clas 
(hove er obvious that there will emerge distinct military bodies within th 
as re first signs of this are no longer absent in our time. In any case, the 

ates" have to take on functions complementary to warfare and ae 
a, They will take on both administrative tasks and special bd sas 
adm ‘ous kinds, such as home front rifle training, youth training, the sation 

t ial equipment, and similar complementary functions, 


General 
re soon, 
S. It is at 
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Going into detail on all these things would be totally worthless. It is only 

+ anortant to make clear what internal restructuring of governmental duties and 
wins will be necessarily entailed by the emergence of the economic estates. 
rhe nature, the direction of this conversion alone can be determined and 
dvance; it is impossible to say, in very particular terms, which 


recognised in a ‘ ian Hees 
paths the development will take, and such discussion is simply unnecessary. 


4, The Rise of the Working Class 


The conflict between capital and labour is dispersed and broken from the 
outset wherever the corporatist structure of the requisite type is formed, for in 
this the worker is no longer distant from his work, left to his own devices, but 
is integrated into the whole. This integration into a whole is the most 
fundamental social change that the corporatist state brings. The worker is no 
longer an ignored element, with labour regulations brought about by his 
participation. Indeed, he takes part in the development of the entire professional 
code upon which the economy is based. Even those decisions taken at the level 
of employer sub-associations, those relating to commodity and credit 
cooperatives, etc. are here not possible without at least the indirect influence of 
the worker, 

A final, key question always remains, that of the rise of the workers into 
the entrepreneurial class. 

We have denoted entrepreneurs as business leaders. Entrepreneurs are 
hes (according to their internal activities within the economic body) > 
hse came to their position through inheritance or chance, but jars if 
Shiva Ose position corresponds to particular economic and scammers 
Wiles, or Of course, to a large extent, ownership and rare beg 
ops break this principle, but such an effect can be sae ae 
emergin teal Structuring of inheritance law and through competiti eae 

8 entities, and in any case, the sting in the tail is voided by the nec! 
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orientation of property use towards the public good, as well as the ing 
granted to the worker himself. Ueno 


Above all, it should be borne in mind that it is the respective Obians: 
structure of economic means (company sizes, machines ete.) that Het eCtive 
the number of dependent and independent roles, hence why today, on} rmines 
proportion of those who are capable of conducting entrepreneur Small 
managerial work are considered for such positions. In smaller Bint al op 
whatever extent small businesses can predominate or simply exist, the ba to 
gifted have far greater opportunity to ascend (because the guild donee 
denied a closed door in the form of a cardinal numerus clausus, as we shall be 
below).3° (Further, for the great importance of this fact to artisan and sn 
industries, see below pp.258 and 260-261). Provisions can be made for ae 
things, especially regarding credit; the guild’s cooperative institutions rh 
for example, facilitate the joint purchase of raw materials to significantly aig 
upward mobility through capital savings. In contrast, where large companies or 
even giant enterprises are located, a direct promotion from the working class to 
the entrepreneur class is generally impossible. However, this is in the nature of 
things, and is not indicative of a lack of economic health. The running ofa large 
enterprise requires commercial training, technical knowledge and business 
experience, things that even the skilled worker gifted with economic 
management abilities will usually only be able to acquire with difficulty after 
the fact. However, the rise to certain managerial positions is not completely 
closed to the working-class man. One must of course admit that in all fairness, 
even in the socialist economy, the worker has no better opportunities to rise to 
higher, senior positions. The structuring of total industrial production into 
workers with increasing qualifications, managers, senior managers, officials 
and directors is determined almost unambiguously by the nature of large 
companies, by the technology employed in their production processes, their size 
and organisation. In the centrally planned economy, the largest possible 
companies would be created with the maximum use of machine technology, 
consigning more and more workers to manual labour, with fewer and fewer able 
to rise to the managerial posts. Independent existences, independent 
entrepreneurs would no longer exist. So, as far as a worker can rise in the 
socialist state, namely to the rank of a low manager, he can also rise in the 
corporatist state; beyond this, however, he can attain much more, for in the 
corporatist state the objective structure of the means of production is much more 
varied (see pp.139-140, and below, p.258). Furthermore, many talented people 
from the managerial and economic leadership level will flow out into 
independent small enterprises, thus allowing a greater flow of personnel up the 
chain. 


Ke 


*® (Ed.) A numerus clausus is a restrictive cap or (in this case) a quota aia 
membership of an institution for individuals of a specific background. 
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ition, (8 already mentioned) the credit unions and other public 
in af ions and provisions 1n the corporatist State can fundamentally 
ft iO pstacle 10 the pect: of workers into the entrepreneurial 
yes t v this, property and class conflict will not be as difficult to overcome 
_pue sist state as they are today. Here, the capable are valued to a greater 
000? in the socialist state, and are enabled to rise to high managerial 
axel to pecial childcare provisions must make this ascent easier, (For 
pt oration, gee pp-256-257.) 
fu 


5, The Corporatist Order of Agriculture 


The agricultural estate shoulders a - greater burden of the peace and 
ssh of all than does its commercial counterpart, From the outset, its 
col nection to the soil brings this about, but pure economic factors also 
close e, due to the law of diminishing return, processes, technology and 
! set SetUP being much more stable than in the domain of trade. Here, an 
afucation 0” the subject of collective ties is much less necessary. On the other 
fund, ensuring the proper management of agricultural land is even more 
inportant than doing so for commercial means of production. The cultivation 
ofland is a loftier function than trade work. This is because it is usually less 
important what someone does with a machine, with cloth and leather, than with 
ihemeans of production which bring us bread, nourishment and raw materials. 
The current state of complete economic freedom in agriculture is a 
particularly disadvantageous one. Here too, cooperatives, ties, public benefit 
influence and supervision, and finally, forms of fiefdom must be applied 
directly. In accordance with the above statements, the following few allusions 
will be sufficient. 


Bulk and intermediate goods should not be the sole domain of management 
but be subject to official review and monitoring to determine whether the soil 
is being managed with at least sufficient rationality. Mixed commissions, 
fumed partly by the Chamber of Agriculture and partly by state organs, must 
vistthe sources of bulk goods from time to time in order to assess the utilisation 


of the soil. An excess of bulk goods is to be remedied through internal 
tolonisation,370 


oon of agricultural goods of all types and quantities are to be 
iociaton Supported indirectly, namely through compulsory, es magi 
a0 assis ‘ Wisien provide not only fertilisers, equipment and machines, u 

Stance with sales and capital, so that a vigorous, rhythmic, influence 
See 


™ Ed) 
+) Inter toni . P a 
Matter of st nal colonisation is an irregular term for moving populations internally as 


SUrplus to ae al What Spann seems to imply here is that if agricultural production 
(uirement, rather than exporting this surplus, the state should reduce outpu 


"€purposi 
Sing agri 
gricultural land for non-agricultural purposes. 
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i chniques and the economy in general is achieved, The ; 
ot slic, the collective ownership of machinery and om 
the collective supply of an electrical network, the collective Provision Fe nn 
and cheap capital opportunities; all of this would form the basis of ary : 
economy, one which excluded the possibility of vast regions and large Segments 
of the peasantry subsisting ata low economic level. Then there is the co. 
property of these cooperative associations themselves: the dairies, the mills 
electrical networks and power plants, the machines, the Savings and hol din 
banks, and in some places even bakeries, food dehydrators, Sugar factories a 
the like. Guildish bonds born from common property have the effect i 
transforming agriculture through corporatist subdivisions, where the comma 
property becomes intimately connected to private Property, all under the 
influence of the public benefit. 


Then we come to the fief-like property form of the heritable leasehold 
buildings and farmlands under lease and homestead rights, all Manner of 
encumbrances and obligations adhering to the land as such, and all of which 
transform the land into a commodity unlike any other, a Special, immovable 
commodity subject to public benefit considerations. Finally, there are Properties 
held by the community: the commons, communal pastures, etc. Rights and 
responsibilities of all kinds will have the same nature as fo 


rms of fiefdom, 
All these varied ties, charges, influences and integrations of agricultural 
property and agricultural labour would then have to be gs 


upplemented by general 
State regulations, such as the obligation to cultivate, the obligation to reforest 
and similar general regulations, as they already exist for the most part, and, for 


example, the law requiring one to demarcate his forestland, land register laws, 
ctc., a development which today palpably and jarringly contradicts liberal 
equality! 


Within the agricultural Cooperatives and _ their manifestations, the 


agricultural workers and small landholders each have to form their own sub- 
associations, similar to the workers in the “guild” 


that cooperative education of all kinds cou 


of capable members of the agricultural working class and small landholders out 
of the peasant class; since capital will b 


© more readily available and all the 
means of production offered by the cooperatives will be accessible from the 
Start. 


Finally, such an organisation of agriculture as an estate offers the 
possibility, within the framework of the economy as a whole, to directly connect 
the agricultural producer groups with the urban and commercial consumer 
froups, and thus once again, to a large extent, eliminate today’s expensive 
intermediate trade. The consumer associations of the guilds, or several local 
guild Stoups, can obtain their needs in bulk, directly from the agricultural 
Cooperatives; however, in addition, the economic cooperatives of 


discussed earlier. It’s evident 
Id finally facilitate the advancement 
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3) 38 ociations can similarly obtain their raw materials and semi- 

cH osc yltural products again from the relevant agricultural cooperatives 
hi cooperative can obtain certain bulk goods directly from the 
og un of forestry cooperatives. Trade will not be quashed by such an 
wil ent, because there will still be space for continued market-seeking 
oF stig and speculative activities; these will just be reduced. Becmuse, 
pe ee shown, the organisation of each estate always helps to ensure that it 
swe 7 adirect relationship with all other estates and groups that make up the 
cal any, the overall visibility of said economy is increased, enabling its parts 
ef we eliminate the costly trade of bulk goods, limiting such trade to more 
er able fine goods and rare special goods. However, this again suppresses 
speculative opportunity 1n the overall economy and, in short, shapes the 
cate thoroughly organised economy; but, as must be emphasised again 


and again, it is organised in small circles, not in an atomic way throughout the 


economy. 
C. The Corporatist Associations. Relationship Between the Estates 
and the State. 


Simply summarising the occupational groups based on the collective 
bargaining arrangements and the cartels is not enough to understand the 
economy as a whole. Although they have already been mentioned in passing, 
westill must consider various flexible combinations. 

First of all, consider the network of aid funds that will often go beyond 
professional associations, as we see today in health insurance companies, 
pension funds and related institutions. 

__ Then there are those purpose-based cooperatives which are themselves 
situated in the heart of the professional guilds, such as: the purchasing or 
consumer cooperatives of factories and guild workers, which will join together 
‘0 form sourcing collectives and district, state or local associations far beyond 
the individual guilds. Corporatist central banks will also be established, which 
Will go far beyond individual professional associations. 
a we should touch upon more general associations built over their 
consi “ni counterparts with the effect of summarising them. First, we ae 
inv, 0 professional groupings, for example, the workers een 

sober re culminating in a Chamber of Labour, those of pia i 
atiners, Agriculture, those of commercial entrepreneurs In a denial 

ion " those of tradesmen in a Chamber of Merchants, those : - a 
everywhere Chamber of Engineers, etc., pure institutions, which nr of 
Octors, ¢ today, at least to a large extent (Chamber of Lawyers, vide 
‘ors, the Council of Intellectuals, etc.), and which once more pro a 
© of how necessarily a free, individualistic ance develops s¢ 


ial. 
ed structures within itself! It should be borne in mind that these special, 
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professional chambers will not only consist of a main office with headqua 

in the capital, as today, but, since they will be properly constructed, wil] ters 
have many branches in the small population centres, so that the atone 
associations of different guild groups can be represented locally, fabs 


In addition to these special chambers, which still link primary profess 
groups (workers, industrial entrepreneurs, commercial 
engineers), there are also substantial overarching collectives of Corporatist 
organisation. These have emerged in Austria and Germany under the name of 
workers’ councils and other councils of all kinds (externally according to the 
Russian model, but in reality filled with a completely different spirit, that which 
was in some sense sought by Bismarck?’! as a replacement for barren 
parliamentarianism); yet more proof of how socialist atomisation, instead of 
creating the desired centrally planned economic organisations, must always 
produce a corporatist structure! The socialist force here is the one that always 
intends the wrong thing, centralisation, and thereby ends up creating the right 
thing, the corporatist structure. We consider such ‘councils’ to be akin in form 
to the workers’ departments of all corporatist organisations, the ‘workers’ 
council’ being formed in a single place as a unit. The ‘workers’ council’ will 
rise to a level equivalent to, or in fact above, a ‘Chamber of Labour’; similarly, 
where the councils of salarymen*”* and engineers, intellectual labourers, the 
self-employed (so-called ‘citizens’ councils’) are brought into being, their 
highest form will not coincide with individual ‘chambers’, but bring about a 
central office of their chambers (‘Reichsbiirgerrat’). On the other hand, the 
farmers’ council (in which farmers and agricultural workers can remain united 
as independent sub-groups) coincides with the Chamber of Agriculture. The 
workers’ council, the council of salarymen, the citizens’ council, and the 
farmers’ council are the largest divisions that summarise the primary economic 
estates (regardless of special professions). Individual councils are structured 
both locally and regionally, and each appears as a Reich Workers’, Employees’, 
Citizens’ and Farmers’ Council. If one considers the totality of these imperial 
‘councils’, they immediately form a political body: the Council of Estates or the 
Estates House, a body for which a tangible foundation has already been laid in 
the recently created ‘Reich’ Economic Council (what Bismarck tried to realise 
in vain). This is another proof that today’s society, by force of necessity, I§ 
taking great strides towards the corporatist model. In any case, the Estates 
House should not become a ‘talking shop’ like today’s parliaments, but should 
work more officially, like today’s Chambers of Commerce and the old guilds; 


ional 
entrepreneurs, 


ded the 


371 (Ed.) Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898): German statesman who mastermin' sat 
moment 


unification of Germany in 1871. Bismarck generally opposed democratic gove! 
favouring the rule of experts over elected officials, 


' nua 
*? (Tr.) In German, Angestellten, that is, white-collar workers, as distinct from ma 
labourers. 
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aiit public speaking deliberations toa minimum. In this way, the 
yestion of voting with clear majorities loses its meaning. The more 
‘i joult 4 tare dealt with according to the official way of working and through 
raters tiation between the specialist groups and civil servants directly 
factual the more decisions actually get made (the ‘best’ ones at that), and the 
WV soe is mechanical voting and speaking from the window. The role of 
iss im election and primary election is a second-order question. Initially, the 
in f Estates may first play the role of a general specialist chamber for 
a mic affaits in a purely political house, 


ate ote te 
This is where a question essential for the emergence of the corporatist state 
arises; that of the relationship between the estates and the central government. 
There are two basic facts that seem to me to be particularly important. The first 
ig that the estates would embody much of the economic and administrative state 
in themselves, as it were, swallowing such duties, which would result in the 
central state assuming a different, far more ideal character than that which 
prevails today. For the state, only the major political and cultural areas of 
concern remain, such as religion, education (of a non-technical character), law 
(of a non-commercial type), the army etc. Economic requirements and 
endeavours are kept beyond its domain, the realm of ideas thus being freed from 
the lead weight of the material, now able, without being poisoned by economic 
influence, to take its shape and struggle for existence. There is no need to worry 
about how the relationship between individual estates and the state should 
develop ina particularistic sense. It is entirely sufficient if the economic estate 
bodies take on both the task of the internal organisation of professional affairs 
as well as self-government in the area of macroeconomic issues, in the area of 
the economy in general, and thus remove the centralised, liberal state from 
economic life, but all of this by the state’s design, insofar as it actually facilitates 
subordination to the state as a totality. This dismantling of the centralised, 
general-democratic (instead of specialist-democratic) state is the true and most 
Vital end-effect of the Estates House and the overall structure of the economy 
weare describing. Once achieved, there then exists everywhere equality among 
equals in economic life. As the workers elect in their guild sub-associations, in 
bas Sarina councils, in auxiliary institutions and other associations, with 
allin eee r ights; So it is for the salarymen and engineers, the entrepreneurs, 
thane ted age associations and groups, as equals among equals. All of 
sienna, = e able to advise, govern, and be represented up and down in 
speak, wie come ee in the democratic order, ignorant agitators have to 
in the he - lecide on things that they do not understand, with everything 
everyone. Democracy is like the primordial chaos before the 


Creation . d 
order ¢ of the world, while the corporatist structure is like the harmony and 
Mergent upon its completion. 
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The second basic fact pertaining to the relationship between the estate and 
the state is that the central state power would not be equally derived from all 
elements; to be more precise, it will be built not from below, but from above! 
We have discussed this question sufficiently already. Truth should not be Voted 
on by the majority (from below, so to speak), but instead the best (from above 
so to speak) should prevail! (See pp.107-108 and 193-194 above). There cai 
therefore be no political parties, in today’s sense, in the corporatist state, for in 
this state the struggles of interests are for the most part ejected into the close 
confines of the estates themselves, the Ideas, the points of contention as such 
become the cultural issues, and there is no longer an argument concerning the 
basic structural outline of the state; enlightened absolutism, monarchical 
liberalism, democracy, social democracy or communism, upon which today’s 
parties are primarily based. When the Idea, the thing, the greatest good becomes 
the point of contention, the grouping of factions loses any similarity to that of 
today’s parties. (More about this below: see pp.269-270). In addition to the 
Estates House, there is no longer a need for political People’s Houses (unless in 
a temporary form). In the worst case, given today’s government as it is (and 
would be even if Cleon sat at its head), such houses could be seen as centres of 
spiritual power, and will grow into their correct duties. But here we describe a 
duty to present themselves as parts of a greater whole, an estate, to be classified 
as such when the state exercises its right to do so. 

Whoever looks at the matter correctly and gains an accurate picture of it 
from all sides, will understand with inner certainty that in this model, the 
economy and the Idea each recede into their appropriate domain; how the 
economy, after gaining freedom and self-determination, becomes once more the 
willing servant of the spiritual, the subordinate of the Idea; how the quiet 
proportion of the great crowd can produce once more the guiding thoughts of a 
culture, its primary scientific disciplines, and the discussion of ideas themselves 
which bring forth moral consequence in the political arena. Then the great 
crowd will submit once more to the power of the spirit, the material will remain 
confined in its realm; a beautiful, exhilarating reflection upon an ideal which 
extends to the plainest and simplest of hearts... 


D. How is the Ossification of the Estates Prevented? 


So far, we have considered the corporatist order purely in terms of 
structure. Another aspect, however, is the life of the estates, their evolution, 
their development. 

Every solid order of masses threatens to freeze, and does so, if not for the 
free mobility of the creative forces behind it, room for manoeuvre, if not for the 
purpose of constant replenishment, then at least for the occasional freshening of 
blood. There are two main means of providing for this: first, the free movement 
of talents and individualities, in particular due to the freedom and accessibility 
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cation; second, the openness of certain areas of economic life for 
orvioh® oa activity, and for reorganising and reshaping economic activity 
Gee on the application of new processes, inventions, models, and types 
whieh as well 2S organisational overhauls of companies themselves). 


0 first point concerns a general redesign of the education system, of 
The fi ore is to be initially said here except that higher education should 
which nO - possible, and secondly that it should not require decisions at an 
as free wo general should allow even for those in advanced age to make 
eatly ye youth in education. (Today, at the age of ten, to the detriment of all 
yp for fot are not ready for maturity, it must be decided whether a child should 
tle signated for lower or higher education, and further, for humanistic, 
be nical Or commercial education). Even today, our education is far too much 
ie d towards young children. However, such educational catch-up should be 
Pied through both dedicated ; adult institutions and opportunities to 
transition into regularly scheduled higher education. (More about this below; § 
36). ; 

At this stage, however, only the second point is essential, which is decisive 
for the activation of new forces in the economy and giving life to those talents 
within it. | believe the most important means to avoid the guild associations 
becoming closed institutions to be a numerus clausus. However, free 
competition cannot be allowed; everyone who enters the economic society, be 
it as a worker, employee or entrepreneur, as a buyer or seller, consumer or 
producer, must comply with the proper wage rates, work regulations (collective 
bargaining agreements), price rates, etc.; they may also make use of existing 
credit cooperatives, raw materials and sales cooperatives, consumer 
associations, etc. But those who already sit in these associations should not have 
a monopoly on membership, capital and labour flowing freely through them, 
from both large and small enterprises, if proper conditions of training are met. 
(We refer here to a free form of proficiency certificate).>”* The basic principle 
here must be that rent-seeking through closed guilds should be prevented by all 
means; I see in ita primary cause of the paralysis and degeneration of the guilds; 
eal as an impetus for the pursuit of a free economy. If the new guilds formed 
ae hee again, the population capacity of the new order would soon 
otal. on and (if the intellectual conditions were given), anew SS 
tociatione \vidualism would threaten to break out. In practice, the gui 

it Kine tan often not be very far from a closed estate (much like groups 
grouping min ly been cartelised today). Due to the fact in any given Ken 
Wantities of isting company sizes, prices, wages, amounts of capita — 
Toughly an workers are always matched to the prevailing conditions (at leas 
Yway), a relative degree of closure is inevitable, and the penetration 


n (n 
*) In Ger de - : 
alicense too idan Befahigungsnachweis; a formal recognition of technical expertise, €.6. 
Perate certain types of machinery. 
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of new forces from outside is never easy. But while some provision for an outl 
of such things is permissible, abuse must be prevented. Today, so-called “an et 
competition” helps ensure that adaptation to capital, labour and re 
requirements in the rough sense never truly ceases; if capital and tahoe ts 
being invested in a professional group with an excessive average profit Ma 
processes are inefficient, its markets underutilised, its prices too high, and ifthe 
tension of “latent competition” is too great, then it is incredibly useful and from 
the standpoint of totality, imperative to disrupt such a group’s all too luxuriant 
situation with slumps in new capital, labour and methods of organisation. In the 
Middle Ages, the wanderings of journeymen featured prominently in the often. 
gruelling struggle for existence between guilds and cities, an important means 
of technical and economic rejuvenation. Today, governments and 
commissioners may exert influence upon the overarching corporatist 
associations to encourage such slumps, similar to magistrates in the Middle 
Ages. Solidified guilds can create new capital and new labour, and can do so, 
conditions permitting, even through government foundations or the foundations 
of other guilds, giving oxygen to a new generation. The fight against the 
outsider must be left entirely to the guild (like the cartel today). This will be 
particularly important when it comes to protecting great inventions. 

It is of the utmost importance that certain groups remain free from 
corporatist bonds. First of all, sole proprictorships and family businesses can be 
left free, provided the connection to the guild is preserved, so that a certain 
amount of space is left open for autonomous striving. Further, enterprises of an 
artistic or intellectual nature can remain free from forced mergers. In general, 
the industrial arts have a special position of high value. The very name implies 
not only the spiritualisation of work and production, but the spiritualisation of 
consumption. The more it is possible to develop the corporatist group of artists 
(see above, pp.202 and 204, and below, p.260), the more a tranquil and well- 
grounded estate will take the place of the miserable, robotic factory worker, and 
large enterprises will recede. 

Furthermore, commercial banking, stock exchange and financial sector 
work should remain free of corporatist bonds (with the proviso that collective 
bargaining rights, sociopolitical benefits and the like are ensured), especially 
since the estates will have internally developed their own non-profit banking 
and finance systems anyway. This will provide, as it were, the release valve of 
a mobile (capitalist) element in the corporatist order, just as it always did during 
the Middle Ages.34 Because of the nature of the trade, as a highly mobile, 
mediating, pooling and generating influence in the organisation of the estates, 


374 See Strieder, J. (1914). Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisationsforme” 
Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 


(Ed.) Jakob Strieder (1877-1936): Minor German economic historian. 
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aust B02 freedom to pacer rape 7 st ian hea economy, so that 
ine givities M2 ane ® ¥ gh rapid mediation and combination, 
a act! oat? permissible and necessary, because the space available for trade 
rhs ta eal already be considerably restricted in the corporatist State, firstly 
nd fi sparency in the economy, and secondly the cooperative nurturing 
will take place in the bosom of the guild through a self-contained system 
urchasing and sales, meaning that such trading activity is actually 
a vaker internally. on ; 

| see, in the cultivation of taste, an important means of breaking the 
anchallenged dominance of the large enterprise, bringing more satisfaction to 

work people do, more spirit and life to their economic labour, and more 
ne cation of the value provided by durable, individual, beautiful goods. The 
sents for durable and artistic goods promotes small and medium-sized 
pysinesses (aS WE saw above, p.140). The expansion of the fine trades (quality 
industries) today is partly dependent on the internal uplift of the consumption 
gystem. It is clear to the trained economist that the fine trade requires a certain 
measure of capital wealth, capital surplus in a people. The older, Western, 
capital-rich countries can therefore move from cheap, bulk trash to fine 
industries more easily than we can. However, in the corporatist order, from the 
outset, such fine industries would have a broad foundation dissimilar from that 
which exists today, The guildish essence of this order limits the possibility of 
free competition with the external world and thereby directs more energy than 
is presently harnessed towards the quality, both in terms of durability and 
atistry, of the goods produced. Regardless of the conditions in question, a 
decisive relationship exists between the preponderance of individual wares and 
durable commodities, and the predominance of the small and medium-sized 
business over the large enterprise and mass production; and with the greater 
number of businesses comes more diversity, flexibility and vitality in the 
national economy and, along with all of this, more space is also created for 
aspiring, formative economic forces. 


h We always have to remember that the way we do business is a reflection of 
OW we live. A new spirit of civil society means a new life; the new life of a 


different production orientation, a level of economic activity both superior and 
More spiritual. 


E. Finally, a Summary Remark on the Difference Between the 
Corporatist, Socialist and Capitalist Economic Orders 


The agility and vitality, which is at least compatible with the corporatist 


Orde; 
, guarantees an altogether different productivity level of the economy than 
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a communist order could enable. If one hears that Lenin and Trotsky375 ia 
Russia want to increase the yield of work by introducing piece-rate pay376 and 
a Taylor system, it looks a lot like trying to heal a lame man by giving him a 
crutch. In many individual cases, these methods will bring great benefits, byt 
they can absolutely not replace the general circulatory system of the economy 
its constructive spirit, its motive forces. Because these are only those last steps 
with which one, in the given technological and organisational environment 
increases the productivity of work. But they can do nothing for more general 
economic advancement, nor in the realm of resuscitating or reshaping the 
economy. 


Things are different in the economy built on corporatist foundations. Here, 
the corporations themselves will be mindful of the appropriate wage procedures 
and working methods; they will strive for new techniques and organisational 
methods themselves, because the cartel-like constriction of costs and product 
prices means that the company is left with no choice but to make excess profit 
through internal improvements. Not only internal improvement, but a shift in 
orientation towards quality work will be a salient feature of the corporatist 
economy. 

It is even more important, however, that a steady rejuvenation of the 
leading estates in ensured in the corporatist economy (similar to that in the 
Middle Ages), through an engagement with economic leadership talent 
equivalent to that existing in the capitalist order, and indeed in some cases 
surpassing it. This will occur because in the business sectors with large 
companies, with a prevailing inner freedom, the diligent will advance through 
hard work to leading positions just as they do today; and wherever small and 
medium-sized businesses predominate, this will in part occur at the same level 
as today, but also to a greater extent, because the sociopolitical institutions of 
assistance, as well as cooperative and fief-like forms of property, will offer 
greater help at every level than is currently possible. 


Despite all these obvious advantages, it would be delusional to think that 
in the long run the corporatist economy would be more productive than the 
capitalist economy. The capitalist economy is undoubtedly the most productive 
of all because it guarantees the greatest economic progress. Here, every new 
invention is brought forward with ruthless haste, without sparing in the slightest 
the people, their livelihoods, their customs or their capital, which depend on the 
previous forms of production and cannot speak in their own defence. It’s 
different in every economy with collective action. Here, not only does the profit 


378 (Ed.) Pseudonym of Lev Davidovich Bronstein (1879-1940), Jewish Bolshevik 
revolutionary and arguably the most extreme disciple of Lenin. After the ascendance of 
Joseph Stalin, he was forced to flee the Soviet Union, but was later assassinated in Mexico. 


376 (Ed.) That is, payment based on each unit of a good produced. 
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‘ ,yentor ge 
e this 


ta voice, but so does the weight of what is already in place 
ein sae anised. As far as the influence of the estates associations reaches, 


since” «5 of technology and the economy will be slower. This has the 


‘ost 


the PIP” rect: the inelegance of the association, old habits, the conservative 


com 


i ntermedi ate 
larg! 


id love of traditional ways even when they offer comparatively few 
ages aS compared to the new. Every organised economy is weaker in 
of its economic progress than the economy based entirely on struggle and 
‘on. In contrast, the organised economy can achieve more than the 


e economic bodies, by limiting the designs and varieties of products 
standardisation), through permanent and high-quality labour, it gains a distinct 


advantage as compared to the lack of planning and wasted energy which 
inevitably result from the free, competitive market; as the high prosperity of the 
Middle Ages proves, the organised economy can at least achieve these 
advantages through wise stewardship and persistent effort (although the more 
difficult the challenge, the more bureaucratic the organisation will need to be); 
however, the agility and capacity for progress inherent in the free economy will 
never be fully achieved; remember the “golden scale of history”! 


EF. Overview of Class Structure, Types of Property and Operating 


employers’ and employees” 
associations; 

b) Business associations 
beyond the general 
associations, local 
‘ssociations beyond the 
'perial associations, 


3. 
The general Professional 


€State, 
co estate 


Models 

The Estate Groups The Types of Property The Operating Models 

1. The guild. (professions | 1. Private property, yet with | 1. Free enterprises 
defined ; by certain | limitations placed on it by: | operating outside of guilds 
undertakings). (sole proprietorships, 
2 ¢ : 2. Estate, state and | merchants, financial 
tac i al sub- | municipal influence upon | banking, artistic and other 

meant personal, private property | free trades). 
a) within the guild: | (in the sense of utilisation in 


the common good). 


3. The common property 
(collective property) of 
estates associations and 
sub-associations of all 
kinds. 


4. Private property with a 
life component (e.g. 


(An 
sm \ 
Prchensively made up in ae and 


Nien ee 


"UTr) land held j 
eld in perpetuity against a fixed rent. 


2. Private enterprises tied 
into guilds (which can also 
exist in the agricultural 
sector). 


3. Enterprises with a life 
component such as 
agriculture and housing 
(Rentengut, leaseholds, 
rights of residence). 
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of a variety of general guild 
ventures. A professional 
branch). 


5, State and municipal 4. Cooperative enterprises 
property (ina pure or mixed | @) the guild and guild 
ownership form). associations; —_—_includin 


agri 5 
4. The general estates gricultural cooperatives 


association or overriding b) ; the consumer 

association: mie and free 
eo roduct . 

a) Local associations of production cooperatives of 


a workers, 
several estates associations : 


of types I, 2 and 3; 
op 5. State and municipal 


b) General associations of companies: 
similar estates groups: the aan 
specialist estates chambers; pUIE. OF 


sia b) mix i 
c) General associations of ) mixed economic form, 


dissimilar estates groups: 
the council. 


5. The general estates 
chamber or estates house. 


6. The politically 
compulsory associations 
(community, district, 
region) and the state. 


7. The free professional 
groups not tied into guilds. 


An examination of the above overview leads us to a final remark on the 
reorganisation of the national economy in the corporatist sense. 


If we take a look at the overall structure of the state economy that we have 
outlined, we find that we encounter not something one-sided and rigid, but a 
living diversity that features all elements or forms of property formation and all 
varieties of economic organisation or modes of operation. The capitalist clement 
is represented in free trades, banking, finance and certain free, small businesses; 
the traditional-guildish element of the bond in the great bulk of trades, above 
all, in those which are essentially basic; the cooperative element in the 
cooperatives of guilds and guild associations (or their agricultural equivalents), 
the consumer associations, or the workers themselves, who (although only 
under particularly favourable circumstances) simultaneously exist as 
independent, equal partners and executive participants in production; finally the 
collective element, in which both municipal and state enterprises (in pure oF 
mixed economic form) will be represented. These modes of operation do not 
appear alongside each other as an anarchic, mixed mass, but are grounded in the 
binding, corporative, greater order of production and the entire economy. 
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seat if we look at the moral content of this entire structure of economic 
can give an affirmative answer to that question which, in the end, is 

estates, ze which matters for an economic order of life: is it just and does it 

the - with a clean conscience? 

eave US ast because it pairs “like with like” and lets these muddle out their 
aie insofar as is compatible with their position in the whole; 

ow ere because it assigns to the economic a servile role, brings about the 
re possible distinction between the economic and the spiritual, thereby 

signi® each of these vital forces their own peculiar sphere, thus giving both 
ihe econ mY and the Idea their due; 


it is just because it does not recognise arbitrary, purely subjective, private 
property, but strives for common property through forms of fiefdom or through 
association and state influence on the use of property, in correspondence with 
the diversity of individualities, and yet the external form of private property is 
toa large extent preserved; 

itis just because, where collective or state property is appropriate, it creates 
the possibility, indeed the necessity, of this type of common property, so that 
nothing is heisted by the individual where property is that of the whole, and 
nothing is heisted by the whole where formal, private property exists; 

itis just because it makes use of state interference to influence, correct and 
mitigate disputes among organised, corporate entities over the division of the 
total labour yield of the economy; 

it is just because it guarantees the worker the wages that can be extracted 
from the earnings of the economy as a whole; due to the extensive participation 
of the workers in the entire production process, the appropriation of a larger 
kind of “surplus value” in the actual Marxist sense is completely ruled out, and 
itis made clear that large yields of individual branches of industry either have 
to be capitalised (whereby they provide the basis for future, more abundant 
means of production), or redistributed in the form of wage increases; 

it is ultimately just, because it guarantees the most fruitful (productive) 
be the of labour, to the extent that the estates themselves are able to 
ie less Tuitful work (such as trade and financial intermediation) and exploit 

Most fruitful production activities and processes; 
ine eas it allows the division of the entire economy into executive, 
Py heme eg positions, as appropriate for the respective body 
insofar as ig y, tl me enabling movement from the lower to the upper strata 

Sr as Is possible; 
alike, Mire just, because it pulls everyone, worker and entrepreneur 

isolation and grants them that integration into a totality which 
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entails preservation and tranquillity instead of destructive competition, instead 
of the agitation and inflammation of the capitalist economic order. 


The corporatist economic order is the most just on all these points, As We 
have emphasised repeatedly, this economic order is living, not rigid, and while 
it is not as flexible as the individualistic order, it can lay claim to be the most 
vital, above and beyond individualism, while the centrally planned, Socialist 
economy is in any case an inanimate, artificial, stitched-together Monstrosity 
that is necessarily stillborn. As a living economic order, that which we describe 
combines fixed order and free competition in a wise mixture, and knows neither 
the devastating effects of heart-crushing competition nor the suffocating, 
everyday torpor of bureaucratic strangulation, but instead has for its ordering 
mechanism the more tightly knit, vital circle of the estates, and for its element 
of struggle, the small circles beyond the estates and between them. Thus, the 
estates provide a safe haven for the adventurous and the curious, as well as for 
those who are content with peace. Thus, it gives tranquillity for the heart and 
exercise for the passions, it shelters the spirit and the body with an equal vigour. 
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Before we proceed further in our treatment of the estates, it is Now appropriate 
os a look back at the history of dogma. 
to 


The idea of the traditional structure of economic life and the corporatist 

te is nothing new. In the early days, the Romantics had championed it against 
e atomising natural law, against the demands of the new era, for free 
apa, free trade and free exchange. The viewpoint of the Romantics was, 
for me personally, unclear for the longest time. For a long time, I regarded 
Adam Miiller's call for a return to the Middle Ages as unconscious of time, 
utopian and improper. Adam Miller, however, had already masterfully 
answered this critique in his 1809 work, Elemente der Staatskunst: “The Middle 
Ages were rescued from the contempt held for them by all historians who had 
bought into the commercial direction of the contemporary world, perhaps by 
friends who were too enthusiastic and who had a penchant for going against the 
grain [...] However, the praises given to the Middle Ages in these lectures need 
not be understood as if the social conditions of that era were the only desirable 
ones [...] The elements of all political life [...] exist in the Middle Ages. The 
connection of these elements [...] was imperfect because it was more federal 
than organic”.*”* Also, “I have written for my age, and so you will appreciate 
that I embrace the spiritual and feudalistic elements of the state, which are now 
Suppressed, more warmly than those which today are triumphant. However, I 
4m concerned with these elements’ interaction, and so I am the first to oppose 
the lazy idolaters of the Middle Ages and to raise a stone against absolute 
hierarchy. Although today I stand as an adversary of the old Roman3” principle 
of our Constitutions, I am earthly and Roman enough to declare war tomorrow 
on the spiritual principle if it sought to rule alone”.3°° The longer and more 
Stiously one considers the Universalistic conception through to its end, the 
one has to reach the same demands and conclusions as Adam Miiller. 
mera proceeded from other premises (as to do otherwise was not 
ible given the way this book is presented). The decisive turning point after 


TB yy 
29 it ie (1809), Elemente der Staatskunst. Berlin: J. D. Sander, p.133 
% . ndividualistic (my note), 

i On the other hand, it should be emphasised again here that the seats 
Restouration ye State as a sum of dependencies under private law by Haller ben 
also fully un er Staats-Wissenschaft is completely unromantic, indeed enlightene 

erstood in technical terms. 
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the attainment of the Universalist point of view was the realisation 
small communities in which the spiritual world of the people is str 
it is social spirituality that builds up the bodies of these comm 
social spirituality only lives and presents itself in the fo 
communities, in stratifications with great differences; the 
structure of the economy and finally the state must also be b: 
circles, guild-like associations or “estates”. With this approach, 
seem to theoretically overcome every atomism; but in terms of Organisation 
have teased out the consequences of rejecting atomism in both the econom: ie 
state: atoms of the same kind are thus not chaotically grouped into an Ki 
economic body (as socialism desires), but instead the body is thorough 
organised through the bringing together of associations. The association, 
themselves, however, are here composed of the same types of people. In the 
end, this is the basis of class peculiarity: equality among equals, assembly of 
the same types into associations; likewise, the peculiarity of the corporatist 
constitution: the hierarchical superimposition of associations, of estates made 
up of like individuals. And from this it follows that the ordering of like forms 
is the absolute prerequisite for the Universalistic consolidation of society, for 
its organisation in a Universalistic way. 

These are the lines of thought which demand communist Marxism be 
finally eliminated and which lead to the recognition of the order of the estates 
as truly Universal. 

The recent English development of “guild socialism’ demonstrates at least 
an outward agreement with our thinking. According to it, the means of 
production should become the property of the state, just as in communist 
society. But the state should not centrally manage these means of production 
(certainly an advantage over pure communism), but leave management to the 
trade unions, which thus transform themselves into a “national guild”, an 
overarching guild, i. e. form a nationwide production cooperative. The 
production cooperative itself does not set the prices of goods, the direction of 
production, the nature of goods, etc., nor does the state, but instead a mixed 
body consisting of representatives of the guild, the state (or the municipality) 
and the consumers. In addition, the state, as the owner of the means of 
production, receives an annuity from each guild. By gradating these annuities 
against the guilds with higher or lower earnings, the state compensates for the 
differences between the earnings of the individual branches of industry. What 
separates my views and suggestions from guild socialism is that the latter seeks 
to introduce real equality among unequal people, namely to make real 
production cooperatives out of the crafts or guilds, in which nobody owns 
anything yet nobody is without possession, but essentially everyone is an equal 
beneficiary of property provided by the state. We repeat yet again that the 
principle of equality among unequals is entirely objectionable. The production 
cooperative administration of an entire branch of production ultimately amounts 


that there ai 
atified, Since 
UNnities; since 
umn Of small 
Organisational 
ased on small 
not only do We 
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a communist planned economy with a proportionate 
dividual professional sectors. This “guild socialism” is 
aco re centralised and therefore fasts utopian as communism itself. There 
‘si i + x problem because the “guilds” which fail in their productive role 
i seal at the stale lacks the supreme power needed to manage their 
will find q ¢ weaker centralisation in the socialist guild state, the more 
ie “nore centralisation, the more it becomes a planned economy. 
ge we advocate is, internally, far from the Corporatist society forwarded 
ieee thenau, who draws his ideas about professional associations from 
of balf socialist and half liberal ways of thinking, recently even 
jigging to draw inspiration from the Russian style, but his ideas surely 
a es with great spirit, and indeed with intuition, a strong familiarity with 
nie of large-scale economic planning, especially cartel administration, a 
e ijarity ahead of many others. Rathenau also does not strive for a truly 
fam ture of society, but more an inner redesign of economic life, etc, 


corporatist struc 3 : 
anda redesign in the sense of alterations to manual and intellectual labour, 
The idea of reorganising our economy in the corporatist fashion is in the 


sirtoday. There is a great deal of covert and overt corporatism, the idea of the 
sstaies can be encountered in various forms in newspapers and magazines.**! In 
this connection, 1 will also mention the famous “tripartite structure” and the 
practical demands of the Social Democrats. Steiner’s**? doctrine of the tripartite 
structure seeks to separate economic, legal and intellectual life as the three 
natural aspects of the social organism (!) and leave them to themselves! This 
would result in: a legal state in legal life, a completely /aissez-faire state in 
intellectual life, i.e. an intellectual life left to its own devices (c.g. absent state 
schools and compulsory school attendance), and the purest capitalism in 
economic life. While the concept of the structure is corporatist, “leaving things 
to themselves” is entirely individualistic. Steiner, however, wants capitalism to 
bemitigated by abolishing inheritance law, forcing workers to share profits, and 
the like, but then it is just a question of reforms based on the strictly liberal state, 
while the initial idea of corporatism fizzles out. The opposite picture can be 
found in the practical programme requirements of the Austrian social 
femocratic parties (1919), which ostensibly proclaimed socialism while 
muggling in the estates, If one looks closely, it will be found that secretly, 


a 


BIg, A 
: ee Steinmann-Bucher, A, (1919). Sozialisierung. Mit Darstellung der Planwirtschaft auf 
fein, Berlin: L, Simon. 
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ite, old Steinmann-Bucher (1849-1942): Minor German economist and conservative 
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George nyt 1920). The Threefold State: The True Aspect of the Social Question. London: 
8e Allen & Unwin, 
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ultimately, it is corporatist reforms that are demanded of the state, und 

guise of centralised socialisation. Indeed, the whole idea of social maste er the 
the impression of a tendency towards reorganisation in the NN Na 
The recently created “Reichswirtschafisrat” in Germany, as stated earlier, es 
anticipation of an “Economic Parliament”, a chamber of estates,383 aeons 


In view of such facts, no one will be able to say that the development of 
corporatist society is a utopia. Every socialist reform from the time before i. 
war was nothing more than the creation of bonds, of groups; and the ties i 
certain, restricted groups always carry with them something corporative b 
demarcations of relative inequality, and thus realise the first constructive law i 
the corporatist state: equality among equals through their distinction from the 
unequal. 

After this digression into the history of the doctrine, we return to take a 
closer look at the estates. 


he Weimar 


383 (Ed,) The Provisional Reich Economic Council emerged in May, 1920, int ie tht 
rride 


Republic, as an counter-parliamentary body which had certain powers to ove! as 
Reichstag (it could introduce and examine bills, however could not veto them). It W 
dissolved by the Nazis in 1934. 
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4. She qrolitical Estate and the Highest Spiritual Estate 


Where life is ordered, and well-ordered at that, political labours are present 
from the outset. When it comes to the status of politicians (statesmen, city 
fathers, party politicians, parliamentarians, columnists, political writers) in the 
corporatist state, the first significant thing to note is that they will be fewer in 
number than in the democratic-parliamentary state. This is primarily because a 
Jarge part of the political labour will be done on a part-time basis. Just as the 
corporatist state necessitates the dismantling of the civil service (and especially 
the officials of the central government), so too is it necessary that the politicians 
of the central government and of the independent political class in general be 
dismantled! The business leaders in such a state also act as part-time political 
leaders, but only within the bounds of the narrowest economic environment. 
The leaders of the guilds, the sub-associations within the guilds, the professional 
associations, aid organisations and other corporatist forms all represent the 
“political interests” of their bodies and associations externally vis-a-vis the 
other professional organisations and the representatives of the state, that is, the 
spokesmen of the state’s organs. 


The political estate is reduced not only by the fact that its functions are 
performed on a part-time basis by the leaders of economic bodies, but also 
because the scope for state and state-corporatist (¢.g. communal) politics 
appears to be narrowed in a more general sense. The damage caused by 
democracy is thus eliminated. Where like individuals order their own affairs, 
Where affairs are handled by the narrow circle of those directly involved, there 
is infinitely less scope for great, seductive politicians, for the commotion of 
democracy, for the wooing of favour and the voices of all. Political labour in 
ss Corporatist state will be less about advertising, gaining majorities and 
et the masses; instead it will focus on the conflicts arising between large 
es rate groups already arrayed as distinct from each other, and in this way, 
thonteer than now, an objectivity and creative design can permeate 
este work. Where there no longer exists any free, Lease 
Structures Scope, where instead of the masses we are faced with i 
each et groups, associations and corporations confronting mie an <e 
and purely re What they want, there is no longer room for the seas . 
involved \etorical personalities, but only for objective work, since all th 

are integrated into authoritative bonds, encompassed by their spirits 
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and historical forces! This explains why the Middle Ages knew infinitely Je 
political commotion than Greece and Rome, and Sparta knew infinitely i 
than Athens. as 

This tremendous advantage of the estates can also be discerned from 
another angle: it is no longer the uncomprehending, uninformed masses who 
designate their leaders, but the leaders of the variously structured masses (the 
leaders of the associations) who decide. While the outward career of politicians 
in the corporatist state will be fairly similar to that of today, personalities wil] 
be chosen on a different basis. This is because it is no longer the amorphous 
mass of purely notional citizens who are led, but the structured masses of living 
associations, themselves already helmed by higher leaders. Therefore, the 
political profession in the corporatist state will be occupied with a lot more 
factual, creative work than would be possible in today’s (or even in the 
atomistic-socialist) state. 

The political struggle in the estates is waged either for great, moral-political 
ideas or for great corporate interests. There can therefore be no political parties 
in the modern sense in the corporatist order (as we have already seen above, 
pp.255-256); there will only be property parties. The political struggle becomes 
clearer and more bountiful, the parties in it having a more definite, purely 
factual basis, being that they are not founded on the masses which need to be 
wooed, beguiled, flattered, but instead on the higher plane of groupings. And 
because the purely economic struggles between the economic interests of the 
associations are partly fought out as private, internal affairs, they are, at least in 
part, cleanly separated from mighty, moral-political ideas. 

For another reason too, political life in the corporatist state will have a more 
resolute orientation around an Idea. As we have repeatedly demonstrated, life 
in the corporatist state will have more peace and tranquillity, more 
internalisation and self-reflection than in today’s order, since the estates protect 
and preserve the individual and give him an incomparably lower amount of 
struggle and competition to engage with, fewer dangers and greater security. 
For this reason, not only energetic, vigorous and active natures will play a role 
in society, but also contemplative and intellectual ones, who are often less able 
to act independently and decisively. A far deeper spirituality will be reflected 
in the political life of the corporatist state. 


Mo ake ok 
fe ae of 


As for the highest class, that of spiritually creative persons, it has been said 
repeatedly (see above, pp.199 and 203.) that it is not a complete estate, since It 
is not an active but instead a spiritually productive part of society. we ba 
already touched on the question above; how can these people be secured aqui! 
place in society, these people upon whom true continuity, the eternal spring o 
history, depends? 
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onsiders that the nature of genius is that it is original, new, ahead 
hen it comes to seeing the essence of things, then the promotion of 
fot d appear t© be a hopeless endeavour; precisely because genius is 
gest ste ahead of conventional knowledge, and cannot be recognised as 
always nee who remain behind. The unfortunate Schubert3*4, who at times 
uch by ked the piano with which to test and experiment with his magical gift, 
yen lac neighbour, for whom the piano was entirely useless, in relative fems; 
ran t0 a not at exception but the rule. No means will ever be found to teach 
this a to understand greatness at the moment when this greatness is just being 
te and instead it requires the mediating, enlightening, educational work of 
aac Jes and students. The great master cannot speak directly to the multitude. 


Viewed in this way, the task appears to be eternally unsolvable, and 
essentially, it is. However, there are still very effective means to pave the way 
for great spirits. 1 sec such means, above all, in a broad connection of lofty 
talents with higher education and academies. We have only one academy of 
sciences (and this too, offers infinitely little, thanks to the boundless clumsiness 
and barbarism of past ages); but where are the academies of poetry, the visual 
arts, the musical arts, the performing arts, the technical sciences? In order to be 
effective, these academies should have sufficient resources to promote creative 
artists; by setting prices, offering grants, stipends and assistance of all kinds, 
not only according to the judgment of scholars and critics, but also, at least 
initially, with the participation of leading, creative artists themselves. In 
addition to the academies, we also need an accomplished higher education 
system for the arts, i.e. one that employs not only scholars, but also truly 
creative artists and critics. At such universities, our great poets, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, architects and critics would be free to choose the works of 
their respective masters of the past, in their own poetic and artistic manner, with 
as much or as little educational assistance as required. With this, the academics 
and apprenticeship schools of days gone are resurrected. 

Even in the field of science, which today has the best funding, creative 
te could be better nurtured. It’s not just that the state, through the 
chine has always poorly paid academics and fatally promoted the outflow 
dvieee te into the trading classes (industry, trade and finance). It’s also that 
we es nace creative talent by demanding it teach far too much. True, 
silty (or os ond of university professors today, as ever, have very little creative 
artisans of hi . at all, such that they lower themselves to the rank of wei 
toun dtaliete os education); and that in view of this, the work they are expecte' 
denominator? we justified; but must we always cater to the lowest penne 
Serious shes structure of our academic chairs today also suffers on ' 
organic, ditvennac of specialist, inorganic delimitation, from the lack © 

ic thinkers in the chairs. It would also be urgently necessary 
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ne Peter Schubert (1797-1828): Austrian composer of the early Romantic period. 
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to supplement our higher education system, as planned, with our own « 
chairs”; such “research chairs” exist only in very small numbers to 
moreover, characteristically only for the natural sciences, which can 
provide that which is subordinate to true, intellectual development, 


It would be a mistake, however, to assume that organisational reforms 
the type described could dramatically improve the situation of the iuisllienan 
Even in the corporatist state there is a wide gulf between intellectual and no : 
intellectual people, which nature has riven and which human machinations ea 
never eliminate. 


It can, however, be said with certainty that spiritual/intellectual life in the 
corporatist state will find very different nourishment than in today’s capitalist 
state; because the entire spirit of life will be higher than it is today. Hence, the 
broad masses, the crowd, the sounding board of all spiritual productivity and al] 
education in style and culture, will only be ready for spiritual life in this state, 
Thousands of centres of adult education, institutions and opportunities of all 
kinds will arise, and anyone who speaks a spiritual word to the crowd will find 
their audience. It will not go unheard, lost in the noise and crush of everyday 
struggle. Even in the Middle Ages, Church life was a thousandfold educational 
institution. Corporatist society will achieve an incomparably higher and more 
independent, deepened spirituality than the capitalist, barbarian era has been 
able to achieve. The genius of the future will build his church on this rock. 


‘research 
day, and, 
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She corporatist order, by basing the various organisations on the peculiar 
spiritual character of small circles, undoubtedly appears as the only appropriate 
and perfect model, as long as one considers society a settled reality. The 
respective tier structure of spiritual, community circles then corresponds to a 
similar tier structure of organisational circles, the estates. However, if one sees 
society in the alternating life and death of its population, in the alternating 
dominance of historical ideas, then, as we saw above (see pp.256-257), a new 
difficulty arises: the estate of birth. Successive generations tend to take the 
gsitions of their parents and relatives. Inheritance of property, personal 
connections and, most importantly, appropriate upbringing and traditions, are 
the benefits that descendants of each estate enjoy. It is not merit which alone 
decides, but inherited status and tradition.>*° 

So long as this phenomenon occurs within very narrow limits and does not 
lead to an ossification of the population structure, a caste-like separation, it is 
an advantage rather than a disadvantage. This is because the continuity of 
tradition conceals a great treasure. True culture, deep, calm, solid, dependable 
customs do not thrive beneath the banner of the upstart, but only under that of 
permanence. 

The capitalist and individualist way of life is different. Here, the mobility 
of the individual in ascent and descent is guaranteed by inharmonious struggle. 
Capitalism is the way of life most suited to the upstart, the se/fmade man, in 
the best and worst sense of the term. 

With regard to the danger of ossification and caste formation in the 
corporatist state, a solution can only be found in the general accessibility of 
education, except in those provisions made for the lower classes, which have 
already been mentioned above (p.249); more generally: in an education that 
considers all qualified people as candidates for higher positions. The nurturing 
of the spirit in this way means not only cultural nourishment as such in the 
corporatist society, but also the prevention of a privileged birth-nobility, a 
prevention intimately linked to the refreshing of society. 


a 


85 (Ed.) Spann here makes a jarring departure from describing corporatist society in the 

onli to a special digression on the subject of education for the final chapter of The 

Seni ate. Itisa reminder of his calling as an educator, the profession having great personal 
Bnificance for him, that he would close out with his views on schooling. 
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In this age-old task of all systematically ordered societies: to no 
leading estates become hereditary, to make them accessible again and a ai 
the most efficient and suitable, a solution can be found in Plato’s os to 
constructive proposal of his “state”; and the constructs of socialist bean 
have not ceased imitating it to this day. Here it is proposed that all children ‘a 
separated from their family at a very early age, brought up in state institution e 
and then, depending on their abilities and inclinations in education, develo, ‘| 
to their utmost before being placed in lower or higher classes. Pe 


This solution is constructively correct, but impracticable, nay, completel 
utopian, because it includes undifferentiated state education and the dissolution 
of the family. Such a state education would be, moreover, not a fully-fledged 
upbringing, but rather a murder of the soul, a dulling of every tender emotion, 
every sense of softness and depth of feeling. Anyone who has actually observed 
children brought up in institutions, be they orphanages, cadet schools or country 
educational homes"**, will not doubt this for a moment. Don’t think for a minute 
that our current institutions (e.g. what used to be cadet schools) are unable to 
achieve success because of poor facilities, poor management, a poor curriculum 
or poor teachers. This is all well and good, but such critiques don’t get to the 
fundamental failure of all institutional upbringing. First of all, with so many 
educational institutions, the necessity of finding good teachers would be a lost 
cause from the start; there will never be as many good teachers as you need, But 
then (and this is far more important), the following also applies: even the best, 
the finest teacher cannot fundamentally remedy the evil of how lifeless an 
institutional upbringing can be! Between ages and genders, no teacher could 
show all their students that unique, irreplaceable and indelible love and tender 
disposition that a mother displays with her children. State institutions 
necessarily must tear the child away from the personal association of parents, 
siblings, relatives and friends, from the association of love, the conscious and 
unconscious, organically grown sense of belonging which serves as the 
archetype of all later, internal belonging and emotional connection. We have 
already discussed the withering effect of all institutional upbringing with the 
saying: “Nobody, nobody loves me completely, to the innermost of my soul” 
(see above, p.40). 

General state education, which would only succeed in separating younger 
from older, leading all eventually to a very impersonal, dispassionate 
integration into the classes and estates, must be rejected as soul-killing, culture- 
killing and family-destroying. Any delicate bloom would die in such frost. 

The task of selecting the most skilled everywhere, assigning a duty and 
position to each, cannot be completed using purely organisational means; every 
politician must understand this. What is needed is not an organisational oF 
constructive approach, but one which is qualitative, i.e. something can only be 
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386 (Ed.) These were the German equivalent of boarding schools. 
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nsuring a high level of intellectual life in general, with free 
‘on, similar to how advances in science only come about not 
_ but through content. The whole spirit of society, the 
mail! men of education must be high in value! So long as the maximum 
in higher education is also large, if education is generally 

«11 find the most ease 1n coming to its rightful station. 


pte talent Wi ! 
oes! : anisationally comprehensive solution is fundamentally ruled out 
javantages that fall into the laps of upper-class children can never 
cause 1 ed nor completely compensated for by any measure, everything 
ence in public education to select, train and develop the gifted. Our age 
must. reat deal in terms of the broad public education system, but 
pas orl much to be done. “The greatest general accessibility of education” 
ipere is S _ we can summarise the basic requirement arising here. But Gite 
in inese V owledge how difficult this goal is to achieve. If, for example, even 
4 “a school is generally accessible, the attendance of a child from an 
educated, poor family presents greater difficulties than the attendance of 
MS educated familics. Unconditional exemption from school fees for the 
r the poor pupils, scholarships on a broad basis; only these 
an provide some relief here. We might, however, at least say that 
ellent talent has access to higher education is a realistic goal. 
Unfortunately, even this is quite ambitious. To be more precise, we might say: 
excellent academic talent. Because, unfortunately, academic and productive 
talent are not the same. Those who are particularly gifted in the context of 
schooling are typically not the truly creative, the gifted talents. The school’s 
structure requires two main characteristics: 1. memory, and 2. discipline, 
compliance. But it is now known that genius in particular is often stubborn and 
full of overwhelming passion (Becthoven!). Hegel said that nothing great in the 
world has been accomplished without passion. However, only when such a 
principle in education no longer meets the insurmountable resistance of the 
schoolmaster will great potency be preserved in life. Only then will space and 
understanding be there for the passionate, great, creative spirit. Having a good 
memory, while common, is by no means 4 ubiquitous side-effect of a gifted 
talent, which is why some of our greatest did not do brilliantly at school 
(Eichendorff!). A certain remedy is possible here, however, by relieving many 
of the educational responsibilities of schools. After all, the excess of all our 
schools is only an expression of the fact that there is a lack of an inner 
relationship to education. The less productivity, the more external knowledge! 
A steady time with more peace, inwardness and reflection will bring about 
tremendous change here. Finally, another serious shortcoming which afflicts 
i pin school system and acutely affects the poor has to be remedied, and 
fees see igey for an early start, something which was discussed above 
families “a . !). All that remains to be said here ts that the children of poor 
particular suffer because they do not have as much stimulation as 
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those of rich and educated families, and this divide is mirrored in rural ys urb. 
children, because the quieter rural surroundings awaken the mind more eve 
y. 


All of these considerations expose as entirely false the hopes 

P i of the 
immature souls and bungling reformers of today, that through a “retum 
nature”, “good teachers”, better means and methods of teaching, we might bri y 
about the elimination of the fundamental shortcomings of our education velar 
Either such views can be traced back to the “milieu theory” (see p.33 above), 
the notion that external influences can determine everything in a person. that 
the human mind can be perfected without limits (a teaching that should not be 
taken seriously at all); or they arise from a belief in the natural abundance of 
talent among the people, such that all vital positions in the economy and society 
can be filled with gifted individuals. Unfortunately, this is also wrong. Just ag 
there are too few “good teachers” for the education system, so too are there few 
creative people available for all other leadership positions. No nation has 
enough talent to be able to fill an extensive education system with outstanding 
people, nor even its upper classes. Whoever wants to have a say in educational 
matters, indeed, anyone who wants to have a say in sociological matters at all 
must be clear about the basic fact that there will always be a shortage of truly 
talented, highly competent minds for all the tasks of leadership, and that this 
shortage has existed throughout history. 

Given all we have said, the issue of preventing the estates breaking down 
into castes can only be solved to a limited extent. Above all, the partial solution 
can be presented in the form: through the constant replenishment with talented 
people from the lower classes, the life of society as a whole is kept fresh, vital 
levels are appropriately maintained. The primary issue here is not the supply of 
a few special talents but preventing the upper classes from becoming ossified. 
Above all, this must be achieved through provisions throughout the entire 
organisation and the design of the education system. In the Middle Ages, many 
great talents were reasonably cared for by the monasteries. But they were 
separated from life, and so the abuses of the higher estates could take root 
unchecked over the centuries (although these higher estates, on the other hand, 
would have to be self-replenishing due to the war-related losses that they 
incurred). 

The issue of education, as has been shown already, touches upon the most 
sensitive aspect of the estates: their paralysis, the nobility of birth, unfounded 
privileges, monopolies, rents, moral and intellectual fatigue. The fee 
movement of talent, the freshness of intellectual life (through free access to 
education, etc.) therefore becomes a vital matter for the estates. 

1 repeat that no particular measures could be far-reaching enough 
Rather, most of our hopes must be placed on the spiritual elevation of life as ' 
whole, on the entirety of the population. Regardless of how low an Samet a 
has of the intellectual and moral capabilities of the masses, it is still possible 


here. 
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eal, on a steady basis, to raise their average mental capacity. 
shoul d never expect the masses themselves to produce anything 
yowered he following rule applies: 

andi 


“There is one thing | have to pay attention to: 
Knowing and not despising people.”3*7 


As insignificant as these things which we have mentioned must appear, it 
: gue to them that the, as already mentioned, infinitely important process 
isonly hing the upper classes with the talented members of the lower occurs, 
f ede preservation of an uncovered, vigorously pulsating spiritual life 

i constitutes the most essential condition for the viability of the corporatist 
whic ‘The Middle Ages began to falter when the spiritual/intellectual life of that 
Dak dissolved through the overthrow of scholasticism and the Christian 
i. in general, by way of the Renaissance and humanism. Where such life is 
worn out, where supra-individual ties loosen, there appear the first conditions 
for the emergence of political and economic individualism, because material 
things then come to the fore, the individual once lurking out of frame raises his 
bead. True spirituality is paired with Universality. But wherever the human 
spirit loses the threads that tie it to the big picture, to what exists above it, to the 
universe, there it begins to imagine itself as a whole and overestimates the 
strength of its individuality to the extent where a man no longer considers his 
inner separation from the universe to be absurd and impossible. The more he 
becomes an object to himself, the more the spiritual is dethroned in his life, the 
more the external, material, economic, vain and empty forces will gain 
importance; capitalism arrives: “Sir, laissez nous faire!’*** The words that a 
trade teacher addressed to Colbert as a member of a delegation, this call to drop 
all ties, corporative groupings and state interference, and to empower the 
individual, then becomes the watchword of an entire era. 


Again and again, individualism and capitalism have arisen in history, but 
again and again, the return to firm, corporative and macroeconomic ties has 
resulted from the individualistic anarchy. The annihilation of the Mitgard 
Serpent of Marxism and democracy, the creation of healthy corporatist ties and 
aholistic spirit, these are the tasks facing our lineage. Today, we might thank 
fate that we have already passed the nadir. Morning emerges from the midnight, 
the first rays of its purple glow already shining in the skies of the fatherland. 


a 


387 . 
in sa Aslight rephrasing of a line from Goethe's poem, Zahme Xenien 1. It can be found 
oethe, J. (2016). Gedichte: Ausgabe letzter Hand 1827. Berlin: Hofenberg, p.639. 
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Py leave it to us. This phrase was said in 1861, a response bya aera . 

frase Controller-General of Finances, Jean-Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683), ib 

synon = to) how the state could help foster commerce. It subsequently bec: 
YMous with free market economics. 
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Our age is preparing for this return, and it is now only a matter of findin 


the transition, that we may not perish in anarchy as so many peoples hay 
throughout history. 2 
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a wandered now through all of the social topics. We have seen things 
are, seeking out their today and yesterday, their good and bad, their 
as they $n 4 truth, and, God willing, we have managed to chart a correct course. 
ise one cannot show people what is right in the same way we might show 
ren what colourful stones are.>8? Rather, the truth must be won by 
¢ 


quest errors must be defeated from within, evil must be tamed. 
. 


Iris said that love is the epitome of human vicissitude, of the relationship 
between people. But to base the state and society on this, and to place trust only 
inthe bond of a general fraternity would be deceptive. Just as the truth can only 
pe found through error, SO love can only ever be achieved through selfishness, 
snuggle and then self-denial, until it finally reaches its highest level, devotion, 
an exclusive service to the higher. This is why our ancestors wrote in the Edda 
how love only comes through suffering and tears, and declared: “Freia cries 
golden tears”.2%? The higher aspect of Freia came not in the fact that she knew 


¢ ha’ 


no suffering or struggle, being merely sweetness, but that she produced purely 
and genuinely nothing but truth and beauty from pain and terror. For what 
should pain, worked upon by her eternal love, become other than pure gold? 


This is not something given only to the goddess of our ancestors, it has 
been given to every noble life, every noble age, every noble people. “Society” 
can therefore never be an embodiment of life in childlike harmony and 
sweetness, but its essence and aim is instead to give birth to the noble through 
striving, struggle and error. 


The German people has also endured pain and adversity, even disgrace; it 
has long been caught up in evil error. Now the time has come to atone for the 
disgrace, to lance the boil we call democracy and Marxism, to taste the sting 


gece 
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on i to the work of Austrian poet, Adalbert Stifter (1805-1868), In his 
that an Auta t Steine, the titular colourful stones are a literary device used to explain 
introduction = visual impression is often more important than its substance. For the 
discussion pee Bunte Steine (1853). Pest: Gustav Heckenast, pp.13-16. For a 
aD iterary device, see Gabriel, H. (1999). Prescribing Reality: The Preface as 


levice of Li bot ; hak 
m333394 Realism in Auerbach, Keller and Stifter. Colloquia Germanica- 32(4), 


3% 
(Ed.) Freia was a 


menting th 
le 
Medi i 


goddess in Norse mythology, said to cry tears which turned to gold while 
ieval Ieela ee of her husband Odur. The story is part of the Edda, a two-part 
hdic record of ancient Norse oral traditions. 
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with eyes wide open; so that it works the gold of insight and contemplation 
within us. Truth alone sets free, alone stands as the power and shield against the 
forces of deception, alone constitutes the sure basis for a righteous life, Only 
when today’s estates, parties, doctrines have truly endured disappointment atl 
defeat, only when they have erased and spent all that Is untrue in them, wil] they 
arrive at the correct totality, the true state, which exists not as a finished article 
an external plan or schematic, but is something that must be lived and achieved 
anew each day. German mysticism said of the relationship between man and 
deity: “I would like to always do good, by my own hand”. This is how human 
life in the state is supposed to be: “I would like to achieve the best in my 
folklore, in my state, in mankind and in every community, everything man does 
by his own hand”.2?! Then suffering would only bea sign anda reflection for 
the German people; excluding us from something higher that we should first 
understand. Right estates and right living arise before us when we elevate the 
higher above the lower, delight the lower by allowing it to take part in the 
higher. The lower grounds the higher, the higher animates and elevates the 
lower. So wills the essence of things, and that is the divine truth. 


"o 
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“ 


Us author of the German mystical treatise, 
century. It can be found in Biesenthal, J. 
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